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\OBILE’S PLACE AMONG SOUTHERN PORTS 


By RoBert H. MouLtTon 


This has 
of Mobile 
ipping interests, and now it is 

For the year from July, 1919, 
_ 1920, the total tonnage exceeded 
ion mark. To be exact, it reached 
| tons, with a total of eight hun- 
| forty-three vessels entering the 
(his is the high mark for Mobile, 
reach the seventh digit a tremen- 
in was necessary over the preced- 
lve months, when the total ton- 
iched 628,013, the number of ves- 
ering during that period being 
dred and seventy-four. 
bly there is no other single item 


& {LLION tons a year!” 


ng been the dream 


» forcefully stresses the growing 
nce of Mobile as a port as these 
and the way in which the latter 
of the present year are showing 






ight, 1920, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


gains gives excellent ground for the be- 
lief that a long stride will be made dur- 
ing the next succeeding twelve months 
toward two million tons. 

Shipping interests of Mobile believe 
that this port is just entering upon a 
growth that will ultimately give the city 
rank among the first ports of the South. 
With the total tonnage almost doubling 
within twelve months, there is ample 
room for all kinds of optimistic predic- 
tions. The improvements that are now 
under way, including the construction of 
coaling terminals and the completion of 
much needed additional dockage room, 
are certain to aid the progress of the 
port.- The large increase in the volume 


The. Launehing of the Mobile City.at.the Shipyards in Mobile 


of business coming South from central 
western points is another ground for en- 
couragement. 

Another evidence of Mobile’s progress 
in shipping is indicated by 
tional increase in its foreign commerce 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920. During the period mentioned, ex- 
ports reached the unprecedented figure 
of $74,406,178 and imports $5,242,619, a 
grand total of $79,648,797. This was an 
increase of approximately fifty per cent 
over the preceding twelve months. The 
figures from which these comparisons are 
obtained from the United 
States Custom House at Mobile, and do 
not include coastwise trade. 


the sensa- 


made were 





The principal commodities exported 
from Mobile to foreign countries all over 
the world and cotton 
and timber and 
lumber, agricultural 
implements, manufactures of iron and 
steel, pig iron, packing house products, 
corn, wheat flour, millfeed, shoes, rosin, 
tar and turpentine, paper, tobacco, auto- 
mobiles, electrical apparatus, green and 
canned fruits, hogs, horses, sheep, mules, 


cotton 
lumber 
manufactures of 


included 
manufactures, 


cows, mixed paints, and illuminating and 
lubricating oils. 


Barges that floated down stream on 
the Alabama, Tombigbee, the Black War- 
rior and the Tenesaw rivers brought Mo- 
bile its first commerce and its first real 
prosperity more than a hundred years 
ago; the preceding century of the city’s 
existence having been spent as a co- 
















lonial stepchild of France, England and 
Spain. 

Barges that travel under their own 
power from the coal, iron and manufac- 
turing fields of the Birmingham district 
down through a complete system of locks 
and dams, by way of the Warrior and 
the Tombigbee rivers to the port of Mo- 


bile, are the bearers of the new and 
greater prosperity for Alabama’s sea- 
port. The canalization of the inland 


waterways of Alabama was the keystone 
which made solid its structure of com- 
mercial prosperity. From the Birming- 
ham district to Mobile the Tombigbee- 
Warrior river system is navigable for a 
distance of four hundred and fifty-two 
miles, said to be the longest canalized 
river in the United States. The govern- 
ment has been half a 
building the lock and dam system on 
these rivers, and has expended approxi- 
mately twelve million dollars on their 


almost century 


construction and on the maintenance of 
the locks and dams. 
Plans are now under 
stallation of an all-water route for grain, 
flour and feed from St. the 
Mississippi-Warrior system, to the dis- 
tributing centers of Mobile, Demopolis 


way for the in- 


Louis, via 


and Birmingham. This project is not 
known to have developed beyond a point 
of discussion and research, though it was 
one of the 
brought up by General W. D. Conner, in 
charge of inland waterways and coast- 
wise transportation, under the War de- 
partment, on a recent visit to Mobile. 
The first direct result of the comple- 
tion of the Warrior River system, giving 
slack water navigation from Mobile to 
the mineral district, was to make Mobile 
the greatest shipbuilding port of the Gulf 
and South Atlantic states. In October, 
1917, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion began clearing the swamp from a 


subjects most frequently 





tract of thirteen thousand acres, just 
north of Mobile and along Chickasabogue 
Creek, preparatory to the construction 
of the plant of the Chickasaw Shipbuild- 
ing & Car Company, a subsidiary cor- 
poration. 

The land along the banks of the creek 
was as wild as when viewed by Bienville’s 
explorers, two hundred and eight years 
A morass of scrub growth, pal- 
metto and swamp to the 
water’s edge. The dredging of the creek 
from its junction with the Mobile River 
to the ship site necessitated the removal 
of a million and a half cubic yards of 
earth and sand, Six miles of canal were 
dredged for the purpose of draining the 
swamp area, twenty miles of railroad 
track were constructed, and permanent 
housing provided for an army of workers. 

In March, 1919, eighteen months after 
work on the plant was started, the first 
keel wa laid, although this was not until 
the shipbuilding berths, permanent struc- 
tures within which to house the power 
plant, gas plant, the various shops, mound 


before. 


cane grew 


loft, rigging and sail loft, and numerous 
storerooms, had been completed. On De- 
cember 29, 1919, the first steamship, the 
Chickasaw City, nine thousand six hun- 
dred tons, was launched amid scenes of 
greatest rejoicing. Mobile knew that her 
great day had arrived,—by the barge 
route; for the greatest part of the steel 
from which the vessels constructed by the 
Chickasaw plant are fabricated comes 
down the rivers. 

Six steamships have been launched at 
the Chickasaw plant, and twelve others 
are on the shipways in various stages of 
completion. As soon as one is launched, 
the keel is laid for another on the same 
blocks. The Chickasaw City, Birmingham 
City, Emsley City and Mobile City, 


launched in the order named, are vessels 
of nine thousand six hundred tons, while 
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Steamers Alongside Mobile’s Municipal Wharf 


the Montgomery City and Tuscaloosa 
City, the latest to take the water, are of 
ten thousand tons, and are of a distinc- 
tive construction, to be known hereafter 
on all seas as the Chickasaw type. 

The town of Chickasaw, built before 
the plant was constructed, is a city with- 
in itself. Everything about it is new. 
Homes for workmen and officials, totaling 
some hundred house units, are 
the last thing in modern construction and 
comfort. The health of its people is the 
best. Good schools, churches, men’s and 
women’s clubs, a fraternal hall and gym- 
nasium, help to make life there desirable 
and pleasant. 

Whenever one of the new steamships 
of the Chickasaw plant slides sideways 
into the water, it represents at least one 
million dollars in Alabama and 
material. A few weeks later, on the trial 
trip, the ship has necessary machinery 
and equipment aboard, and is worth more 


twelve 


labor 


than a million and a half. 

All of the vessels built at Chickasaw 
load at once with iron and steel products 
for Asiatic ports, through the Panama 
Canal, or for Rotterdam and other Euro- 
pean ports, with the same class of cargo. 
The rapid increase in Mobile’s export 
commerce is due in large measure to the 
movement through this port of iron and 
steel products, as well as to a revival 
of the lumber trade and increased ship- 
ments of packing house products. 

An important factor which helps Mo- 
bile to retain its position of pre-eminence 
as a ship repair port is the new ten 
thousand ton dry dock operated by the 
Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. The capacity of this dock is really 
twelve thousand tons, and is the largest 
on the Atlantic Ocean south of Newport 
and on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The dock has played a conspicuous part 
in attracting vessels to Mobile for re- 


Mobile Harbor, with a Group of “Repair Jobs’’ at the Plant of the Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. 





pairs. -'Today it will lift any vessel 
can negotiate the thirty-foot chann 
Mobile. It has a length of four hun 
and eighty feet, a width of one hun 
and sixteen feet and a clear widtl 
tween the wings of ninety feet. ‘I 
are ten pontoons, each one hundred 
sixteen feet long, forty-one feet wid 
thirteen feet deep. It will take tw: 
two feet of draft keel b 
three feet six inches high, and a cons 
able draft over this amount is avai 

A feature of the dock is that it 
be used as two separate floating « 


over 


for smaller ships, being divided into 
sections of equal length. By adding 
additional pontoons the 
can be increased to twelve thousand 


lifting | 


Submergence of the dock is obtain 
pumping water into ballast tanks p 
in the wings of the submerged wate 
of the dock, which, being built entir 
wood and therefore lighter than 
sink. Five p 


not otherwise 


on each side of each section, the p 


would 


being twelve by twelve inches, are 

Each group is driven by an electric n 
of one hundred and fifty horsepowe: 
distribution of the 
through horizontal and vertical shaf 


power being 
The necessary vibration of pumpi! 
control the rise of the dock is obt 
through valves by the discharge o 
pumps. valves 
Ap] 
mately forty-five minutes are requil 
pump the dock for a full lift, and di 


centrifugal These 


control flooding of the docks. 


this time the pumps handle about fi 
thousand tons of water. 

A practical illustration of the 
pany’s shipbuilding and repair pla 
shown by the varied work turned 
during the war. Boats of the Ferris 
were built for the 
sweepers complete, including pro} 


government; 


(Continued on page 1590.) 
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. “there’s times when it seems right comfortin’ to get 
-—>riled an’ het up about the way things is goin’ an’ 

: F allow I do it myself off an’ on. But mostly, 
é an’-as the y 


ZB = ies’ 


ce ual 


an’ was over Bethlehem an’ old 
Egypt an’ nobody knows how long 
 /before that, why it jes’ 
’ _»¥orth shucks to get riled less’n maybe 
you're a king an’ here lately even a right 
on't hardly get attention outside the family.” 


ears go along, ef a body will 
Id up a spell an’ figger how 
long the world’s been here 
with the water runnin’ over 
¢ ‘rocks in the river, an’ the 


ow fallin’ an’ thawin’ off, 



















don’t seem 








WILDCATS AND WOODLAND KITTIES 

lhe following communication from the 
president of the Flour Club of Philadel- 
phia gives some interesting figures con- 
cerning the amount of flour in that city 


for which the drafts have not been paid, 
either because it was bleached or be- 
cause the buyers repudiated their con- 
tracts. Being only about ten per cent of 
the amount in the public warehouses of 
Philadelphia on the first of last Novem- 
her, this showing reflects the greatest 


credit upon the legitimate trade, It is 
highly significant, also, that, according to 


this statement, there has not been a sin- 
gle complaint of defaulted contracts 
made against a member of the Commer- 
cial Exchange or of the Flour Club of 


Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 20. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Dear Sir: Your editorial in The North- 
Miller of December 15, 1920, 
he d “The Pennsylvania Scandal,” has 
been read with surprise by the flour 


western 


tr of Philadelphia. 
On the first of November, 1920, there 
were two hundred and ninety-two thou- 


barrels of flour in the public ware- 
houses in Philadelphia. Between twenty 
and thirty thousand barrels of this flour 


the drafts have not been taken care of, 
some because it was claimed that the flour 
was bleached and could not legally be sold 
in Pennsylvania, some of it is a clean lay- 
down on the part of the buyers. 

We have not had a single complaint 
that any member of the Commercial Ex- 
change or the Flour Club of Philadelphia 
have defaulted on their contracts, and as 
at least two hundred and sixty thousand 
b ls of the stock here has been taken 
care of by receivers, I think it shows that 
the legitimate traders in Philadelphia 
have nothing to apologize for. 


in reference to shipping bleached flours 
into Pennsylvania, the milling trade knew 
that this law was in effect and generally 
Were careful not to ship bleached flour 
here. Some few, wanting to take ad- 
vantage of their fellow miller who was 
complying with the law, shipped bleached 
flour here and therefore made trade for 
themselves, because their flour was far 


whiter than the miller who did not bleach. 
This law has been enforced by the Penn- 
sylvania pure food department. At the 
last meeting of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture the milling interests of Pennsylvania 
secured the passage of an amendment to 
the law, permitting them to bleach flour, 
provided they shipped the flour outside 
of Pennsylvania. This amendment was 
vetoed by Governor Sproul. I might add 
that not ten per cent of the flour in 
Philadelphia is bleached. 
Very truly yours, 
Hvusert J. Horan, 
President of the Flour Club 
of Philadelphia. 

The twenty or thirty thousand barrels 
of flour for which buyers have refused 
payment were obviously sold to a class 
which is not represented in legitimate 
trade organizations and does not hold 
itself amenable to their rules and disci- 
pline. Millers who sell to such buyers 
deliberately take long chances, and if 
they lose by their transactions, have only 
themselves to blame. 

It is surprising how many millers will 
enter into business relations involving 
large sums of money with concerns in 
New York, Philadelphia and other east- 
ern and southern cities which are of 
doubtful standing, or which are actually 
in bad repute. It is very easy to ascer- 
tain the record of most of these concerns; 
some of them have been openly and 
publicly exposed, nevertheless they boast 
their connections with reputable mills, 
and actually do business with them. 

It is the wildcat buyer who develops 
into the woodland kitty and flatly re- 
pudiates his contracts when the pinch 
comes. All goes well when times are 
good, the flour market advancing and it 
is easy to sell. Then the wildcat buyer 
with a malodorous past vaunts himself 
mightily and waxeth prosperous, with a 
surface prosperity which fools the credu- 
lous miller into believing that he is per- 
fectly safe to sell to. Apparently he. has 
money, for he meets his drafts; what 
more could be asked? 

A good deal more; something which 
the wildcat buyer, for all his boasting 
and show of wealth, can never attain; 


something which, as a real asset, is even 
better than cash in bank: a good, straight 
record for keeping his engagements, 
whether they be profitable or otherwise. 

Invariably the test comes, and invari- 
ably the wildcat buyer fails to meet it 
and becomes the woodland kitty. His 
supposed wealth vanishes overnight, and 
there is nothing for the miller to do but 
take his loss and charge it to experience. 

The trade is now passing through this 
acid test and, contrary to the general im- 
pression, is standing it very well. Once 
more the division between the sheep and 
the goats is being made. Occasionally an 
honest buyer is forced by circumstances 
to ask concessions which, were he able to 
do otherwise, he would never seek, but, 
in the main, this class of reputable buy- 
ers is doing wonderfully well in meeting 
its contracts. 

It is time the milling trade learned 
anew the old lesson it had almost forgot- 
ten during the past five years: it never 
pays to do business with an untrust- 
worthy person, no matter how prosperous 
he may appear to be. Some millers who 
have been dealing with wildcat buyers are 
now realizing that this business axiom has 
something more than age to commend it. 


NOT AS EXPECTED 

Mr. Julius H. Barnes, late president of 
the United States Grain Corporation, is 
very prominent in the grain trade, and 
naturally, from a business standpoint, is 
more interested in the export of wheat 
than in that of flour. It would be as- 
sumed, therefore, that, in any discussion 
relative to the export rates on wheat and 
flour, Mr. Barnes would be found strong- 
ly advocating the maintenance of a policy 
favorable to the raw material, since such 
would be greatly to the advantage of his 
individual business interests. 

It was evidently on this assumption, 
accepting self-interest, as a matter of 
course, to be the controlling factor among 
all men of business, and doubtless be- 
lieving that Mr. Barnes, in his reply, 
would heartily indorse and support the 
position then taken by the United States 
Shipping Board, which grossly discrim- 
inated against flour in its export freight 
rates, that Mr. W. F. Taylor, the Ship- 
ping Board’s Assistant Director of Op- 
eration, wrote the following letter to 
Mr. Barnes on February 16, after he had 
read an editorial in The Northwestern 
Miller entitled “Back to the Stone Age,” 
in which the United States Shipping 
Board’s policy was rather severely criti- 
cized: 

OPERATIONS 
Boarp Emer- 


Division OF 
Unirep Sratres SHIPPING 
GENCY FiLeet CorPorATION 

WasHincTon, Feb. 16, 1920. 
Mr. Julius H. Barnes, President U. S. 
Grain Corporation, 42 Broadway, New 
York City. 
Dear Sir: 

You may be interested and perhaps 
amused in reading the attached clipping 
from The Northwestern Miller, of Feb- 
ruary 4, entitled, “Back to the Stone 
Age,” being a criticism of the Shipping 
Board’s attitude with respect to ocean 
rate differential between wheat and flour. 
Attached is also copy of letter of ours, 
although not the one which is the basis 
for this article, which reflects the attitude 
we have taken on this somewhat vexing 
question. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
will be good enough to comment on and 
criticize the position we have taken in 
this matter, and particularly to say 
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whether under existing conditions of con- 
trol under the Lever act, our ocean rates 
do react directly upon the exportation 
of wheat vs. flour. 

The ocean rate today from United 
States Atlantic to United Kingdom ports 
is forty cents for wheat, fifty cents for 
oats, and one dollar for flour, all per hun- 
dred pounds. Superficially this would 
appear to place the differential too high 
on flour, but I don’t know that it has 
formerly been much lower in proportion, 
and do not know how it could now be 
properly made less, as the rate on both 
commodities is of course fixed by their 
respective competitive conditions. 

Very truly yours, 
W. F. Taytor, 
Assistant Director of Operations. 


Mr. Barnes has had a wide experience 
and, although he is engaged in the grain 
business and would probably profit per- 
sonally through the application of a pol- 
icy discriminating in favor of wheat and 
against flour for export, such as was, at 
that time, maintained by the Shipping 
Board, he thinks broadly and nationally 
on such subjects. 

It must have been rather a shock to 
Mr. Taylor, confidently expecting to have 
Mr. Barnes indorse his position, to re- 
ceive from him the following exceeding 
frank reply: 

New York Crry, Feb. 17, 1920. 
Mr. W. F. Taylor, Assistant Director of 
Operations, Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Taylor: 

I have your letter of the sixteenth, 

I have read the inclosures you sent, and 
return them herewith. 

You ask me to comment frankly on 
your position regarding the relative rates 
between grain and flour and, therefore, 
answering in the same spirit of frank- 
ness, I must say that I think your posi- 
tion is not only wrong, but unfair and 
uneconomic, 

On a broad national policy, it certainly 
is sound to encourage the export of fin- 
ished product, rather than raw material. 
The only excuse for a differential in fa- 
vor of the raw material would be the 
actual handling difference. The matter 
of competitive play, I do not believe, 
should enter into your calculations in 
framing relative rates. In rail transpor- 
tation, the railroads of the country have 
generally recognized now that rates on 
grain and on grain products should be 
practically identical. I believe ocean 
rates should be framed the same way. 

I notice in Mr. Edgar’s editorial in 
The Northwestern Miller, he admits that 
there is probably a handicap against the 
finished product in the form of more ex- 
pensive handling. I think that is the cor- 
rect measure of the difference in rates, 
and I do not believe, frankly, that you 
can maintain any other position, soundly, 
especially in view of the broad national 
gain in exporting a product which has 
first furnished employment in American 
mills. 

I know you want me to write you quite 
frankly, and that is how I feel. 

Yours truly, 
J. H. Barnes, 
President. 


Since this correspondence occurred al- 
most a year has passed, and meantime the 
United States Shipping Board has very 
wisely altered its policy, giving flour an 
export rate that is less unreasonable, al- 
though not on a parity with that given 
wheat. Although this change was some- 
what like locking the stable door after 
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the horse had been stolen, still, as a 
matter of principle, it was welcome. 

The incident is related now, not that 
it has any news value, but because it is 
amusing, and also because it very clearly 
shows where Mr. Barnes stands in rela- 
tion to, this matter, and is the strongest 
possible indorsement of the millers’ long 
maintained contention, coming, as it does, 
not from a miller but from a very 
prominent exporter of grain, whose own 
business interests are not helped by the 
exportation of flour. 

In his reply to Mr. Taylor, Mr. Barnes 
very concisely stated the essence of the 
entire matter, and did so very clearly: 
“On a broad national policy, it certainly 
is sound to encourage the export of fin- 
ished product, rather than raw material. 
The only excuse for a differential in 
favor of the raw material would be the 
actual handling difference. . . . The rail- 
roads of the country have generally rec- 
ognized now that rates on grain and on 
grain products should be practically iden- 
tical. I believe ocean rates should be 
framed the same way.” 

This indorsement of the millers’ posi- 
tion expressed by the former president 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
with a broad international experience and 
a splendid record for the highly success- 
ful handling of a most difficult problem, 
as well as by one who is conceded to 
be foremost among American wheat ex- 
porters, is exceedingly important, and its 
influence toward the fair treatment of 
flour in the export trade can hardly be 
overestimated. But it must have been a 
great surprise to Mr. Taylor. 


PULLING IN THE HOLE 

Crawling into a hole is always a some- 
what uncomfortable process, although at 
times conditions apparently make it nec- 
essary; even Bairnsfather’s immortal Old 
Bill had no remedy for a bad hole ex- 
cept a purely hypothetical better one. 
When, however, it comes to trying to 
pull the hole in on top of the victim who 
has taken refuge therein, it is time to 
see if there is not some way of emerging 
from seclusion and doing something which 
will produce specific action and tangible 
results. The United States, having 
promptly crept into the deepest hole it 
could find after the war in the matter of 
its export trade, is now apparently on 
the point of completing its work by pull- 
ing in the hole after it with such thor- 
oughness that years of effort on the part 
of would-be exporters will scarcely suf- 
fice to remedy the destructive work of 
two or three years. 

The flour millers have been inclined to 
ignore the real significance of the decline 
in flour exports because they have been 
chiefly interested in the relation of the 
over-sea trade in flour to that in wheat. 
The extraordinary wheat shipments of 
August, September and October, how- 
ever, were clearly a temporary phenome- 
non, and Canada’s exceptionally large 
crop, Argentina’s removal of export re- 
strictions with its promise of a record 
wheat yield, and the heavy export sur- 
plus indicated from Australia and In- 
dia, coupled with Europe’s better than 
average wheat crops, have already dem- 
onstrated that foreign wheat buying in 
America is by no means likely to go on 
at anything like the rate which prevailed 
early in the crop year. 

The actual fact is that nobody abroad 
wants to buy United States goods if he 
can possibly avoid doing so. Whether or 
not there is any sentimental basis for this 
* attitude, resulting from the repudiation 
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of the League of Nations, the real foun- 
dation for the lack of buying orders is 
purely financial. Not only are American 
prices higher than those of other export- 
ing countries, largely as the result of 
costly labor, but the barrier created by 
foreign exchange conditions, instead of 
diminishing, is growing steadily higher. 

This, in most instances, is not at all 
due to increased domestic trouble and in- 
security abroad, for reports indicate that 
most foreign countries are gradually but 
surely getting back on their feet indus- 
trially and economically. The past year 
has witnessed a general improvement in 
living conditions, a healing of some of the 
worst scars left by the war, and a read- 
justment of commercial life in the direc- 
tion of normal activity. In spite of all 
this, foreign money will buy consider- 
ably less in the United States today than 
it would a year ago, and the hoped-for 
restoration of something like an eco- 
nomic balance has been indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The situation can be made clear only 
by specific figures, and the following 
table shows the relation between cable 
exchange rates last week and those pre- 
vailing exactly a year earlier, and also the 
decline on both dates from par values: 


r—— Dec. 21—>~7 





Par 1920 1919 
Great Britain, pound. .$4.8662 $3.5187 $3.8450 
Prance, franc .......¢ .1930 0591 .0964 
BOOIe, TR. ccicccscuss 1930 0342 0771 
Belgium, franc ...... 1930 0623 0979 
Germany, mark ...... 2380 .0139 0210 
Holland, florin ....... 4020 -38135 .3762 
Spain, peseta ......... 1930 -1293 1945 
Sweden, krone ....... .2680 -1975 2170 
Shanghai, tael ....... 1.3400 -7300 1.6900 
ERGER, TOPOS §. cscccnee 3200 -2650 4650 
Argentina, dollar..... 4244 3437 4325 
Canada, dollar ....... 1.0000 -8400 9290 

Average, 12 coun- 

CHU cbewse vdvece $ .2082 $ .1184 $ .1671 

Loss from par, per ct. os 43 20 

Loss in year, per cent. sent 29 as 


*Basic currency reduced in each case to 
approximately 20c par value, 


A year ago the lack of buying power 
shown by the exchange rates for Euro- 
pean money was to some extent offset by 
strength elsewhere; the Shanghai tael, 
the Indian rupee and the Argentine paper 
dollar were all above par. At present 
there is no such compensating influence; 
in the list of thirty-one countries given 
in the New York Times as of December 
21, not one showed an exchange rate up 
to par, although Japan, with a discount 
of only one cent on the fifty-cent yen, 
came very close to it. 

The fact that foreign money has lost 
approximately thirty per cent of its buy- 
ing power in the United States within a 
year is of the utmost importance in rela- 
tion to the export trade. It means, not 
that the various foreign nations are just 
that much worse off than they were a 
year ago, but that the United States is 
not buying enough from them to offset 
the enormous credits which have been 
piled up in America. Money is simply a 
measure whereby commodities and serv- 
ice may be conveniently exchanged, and 
when the interchange of commodities is 
heavily one-sided, the relative values of 
money become correspondingly unbal- 
anced. In the three fiscal years before 
the war, imports accounted for forty- 
three per cent of the total value of the 
country’s foreign trade; in the two years 
just ended, the percentage of imports 
was thirty-five. 

Unless the United States is able to 
buy heavily abroad, and thus restore a 
closer balance in the exchange of actual 
commodities, it is most unlikely that the 
purchasing power of foreign money will 
show any conspicuous increase in its rela- 
tion to American exports. Furthermore, 
whereas a year ago the European buyer 


was no better off in Argentine or Asiatic 
selling markets than he was in the United 
States, conditions today are quite re- 
versed; the Argentine or Chinese miller, 
for example, has a marked advantage 
over his American competitor in selling 
flour to England or the Continent. To 
some extent, of course, America’s foreign 
trade is such that no. amount of compe- 
tition can kill it, but wherever the Ameri- 
can exporter has to meet trade rivals, as 
the flour miller always does, the ex- 
change situation puts up a barrier which 
is rapidly growing insurmountable. 

It is at such a time that Congress pro- 
poses to put a definite end to all hopes 
of a reasonably prompt readjustment of 
exchange rates by restoring general and 
presumably heavy import duties. Ad- 
mittedly, money must be raised for the 
expenses of the nation; admittedly, too, 
the present system of taxation is burden- 
some, exasperating and clumsy, in opera- 
tion if not in theory. People always pre- 
fer indirect to direct tax payments; the 
money they never see worries them far 
less than the funds they have to pay out- 
right. In many sections, too, the idea of 
protection for American producers is 
popular; the farmers, in particular, see 
in it their only relief from the bugbear 
of Canadian rivalry. 

On the other hand, if a high protec- 
tive tariff is adopted, the country gains 
nothing by blinding itself to the inevit- 
able effect on its export trade. In many 
countries, including some of America’s 
best customers, it will unquestionably 
produce retaliatory tariffs sufficient to 
shut off trade almost entirely; in all other 
nations it will operate to reduce United 
States buying, thereby holding down and 
probably further depressing foreign ex- 
change rates. This, in turn, will raise 
still higher the barrier which now exists 
to prevent export business, and will com- 
pel the United States to do almost all 
its trading with itself. 

What this means to a nation which has 
built its whole industrial and economic 
structure on the basis of an enormous 
foreign trade, is quite obvious. Last year 
America’s foreign trade, both export and 
import, was valued at close to thirteen 
and a half billion dollars; the exports 
alone amounted to over eight billions. If 
this trade is reduced by a half, a third 
or even a quarter, the result can be readi- 
ly interpreted in terms of unemployment, 
closed manufacturing plants and com- 
mercial failures. That the situation will 
ultimately right itself no one can doubt, 
for the world cannot permanently get 
along without America’s trade, but in 
the meantime the results of a high tariff 
policy seem likely to prove destructive. 

The millers who are clamoring for a 
protective duty on wheat and flour at 
the same time that they are urging great- 
er facilities for the export shipment of 
their product should stop to consider 
whether their two positions are reason- 
ably compatible one with another. If 
they do not want any export business, 
they can logically demand the restriction 
of imports by means of a tariff; but if 
they want to sell their flour abroad, they 
must remember that their greatest com- 
petitor is not the American wheat ex- 
porter, alarming as he has recently ap- 
peared, but the foreign miller, and that 
a real revival of foreign buying of Ameri- 
can flour depends first of all on the res- 
toration of more nearly normal exchange 
conditions, to which the establishment of 
a high tariff will unquestionably prove an 
absolute bar. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 

If the general perspicacity of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is fairly measure} 
by its recent report on the decline jy 
wheat prices, then the sooner it shuts ,,) 
shop and saves the country from furt! 
expense in maintaining it, the better co 
tented every one except possibly the co 
missioners themselves will be. The rep, 
uses an extraordinary number of wo; 
to say what was perfectly clear befo 
In substance, it demonstrates conclusiy; 
that the price of wheat has gone do 
because it is lower now than it was wh: 
it was higher, and that it will continue 
decline if it does not remain where it 
or advance. 

Even so, there is much to be thank | 
for in the commission’s report. Its yo 
minous platitudes at least do not gro: 
misstate the facts, and it does not 
tempt to find a scapegoat to bear all | 
blame. Its worst feature, indeed, is 
threat of further documents to co) 
Trading in wheat futures, for instance, 
to be discussed in an exhaustive, and «x 
hausting, subsequent report on the g: 
trade in general. At present the comn 
sion is commendably noncommittal on 
subject. “We think some features 
future trading are bad, but on the ot!« 
hand some others are said to be good, and 
we think Congress should take action 
some kind, but at present we really d 
know anything about it, so wait till \ ou 
read the report we are planning to issy,” 
is about what it all comes to. This, 
the Federal Trade Commission, is 1 
an admirable statement, and if somet! 
would only happen to forestall the p 
pective report, which will undoubt« 
cost a great deal of money. and get 
solutely nowhere, the commission’s : 
tude on option trading, by contrast \ 
some of its earlier exploits, would 
serve unqualified commendation. 


It needs no ghost come from Wash 
ton to tell the country why wheat pr 
have declined; if the Federal Trade C 
mission wants something really usefu 
do, it should set its energies to work x- 
plaining why the farm price of wheat 
went as high as it did last spring. Wheat 
today is double what it was in 1913; on 
December 27 Number 1 northern spring 
wheat was selling in Minneapolis at al)out 
one dollar seventy-five cents a 
bushel, whereas the average for 1913 
eighty-seven cents. This, as the Depa't- 
ment of Labor’s figures show, is a gres'ct 
increase than has at any time in the past 
seven years been recorded for such stale 
foodstuffs as steak, milk or butter; most 
essential commodities at present e 
rather less than double their pre ar 
prices. Wheat has simply been find ng 
its true relative position. 

When the Federal Trade Commis:'0n 
was established, its function was °x- 
plained as that of assisting American 
business by providing an official inter- 
mediary between private enterprise «nd 


and 


the government. Soon, however, the com- 
mission completely abandoned its de-ig- 
nated part, and undertook to act as ‘he 
nation’s trade policeman, with, as a ide 
issue, the purveying of large quanti ics 
of very expensive but quite useless «nd 
mostly inaccurate information, not at «ll 
to the business interests it was crea'cd 
to help, but to the government. /'¢ 
commission has been one of the many -*- 
travagances of the past years, and a mere 
reading of its report on wheat prices 
should be quite enough to convince Con- 
gress of its futility. 
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The week just past has been excep- 
tionally dull, even for these dull months, 
the holidays putting a last obstacle in the 
way of business. The mills almost every- 
where ran light, and about the only new 
jysiness reported was in small lots for 
immediate shipment. This state of things 
was generally expected, and not much 
ivity is looked for until after the first 
he year. 
What will happen then, on the other 
hand, is the subject of a good deal of in- 
terested uncertainty. Despite daily fluc- 
tuations, wheat prices have now remained 
--latively stable for some time, and are 
mM just about what they were seven 
weeks ago, following the sharp decline in 
early November. The subsequent drop, 
lute in the same month, was followed by 
, counterbalaneing recovery, which car- 
wheat for a short time above the 
sent price. On Dec. 27 an average 
‘inal quotation for No. 2 cash grades 
$1.69, with red winters considerably 
her, and springs and hard winters 
ewhat lower; an average for the 
ch option was $1.62. The correspond- 
figures seven weeks before were $1.72 
$1.65. 
here is evidently a feeling in the trade 
thot this relative stability of wheat prices 
i, definitely indicative of a true price 
phasis, and that the fluctuations likely to 
( in the next few weeks will average 
proity close to the mark already set. At 
t 
! 


Ol 


ime time, buyers have fared so bad- 
iat they are quite naturally over- 
cay tious at present. A further influence 
toward holding off is the feed situation. 
January is the month which normally 
sees a Sharp advance in millfeed prices, 
and if this takes place, it is possible that 
fl prices will show a corresponding 
reduction. 
lhe course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 


tative markets, two western and two 
ea rn: Hard Soft 

winter winter 
De 28 $9.40 $9.70 
18 9.45 9.75 
Dec. 1 .rsscecee 8.65 9.20 
Mov, © sxccegke 11.00 10.85 
( L scunaewe 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 1 12.45 12.10 
Ati. E asanskee 12.80 12.60 
j L isascwees 13.40 13.35 
J 1 14.55 13.35 
M 15* 15.05 13.85 
May 1 <cesnnesa 14.30 13.05 
\ 1 13.30 12.35 
March 1 12.80 12.25 
Feb. 1 ssees 13.70 12.40 
Jan. 3 wccccese 14.35 12.45 





ilendar year high peint. 
the following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

winter winter 

iy $7.25 $7.40 
I 7.15 7.40 
I 6.75 7.20 
h 8.85 9.10 
‘s) 10.00 10.05 
s 10.25 9.65 
10.85 9.80 

J 10.85 10.50 
June 11.15 10.80 
J 10.95 10.70 
d 10.55 10.35 
A 10.35 9.95 
) 9.65 9.50 
I 9.86 9.45 
J 10.50 9.65 





‘alendar year high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types-in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Dec. 28 
was $33.75 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
and with the following first-of-the-month 


quotations: 

Dec. 1 .......-$37.75 June 1 ........$59.10 
Nov. 1 ....++++ 36.96 May 1 .......- 57.76 
Oct. 1 ...+++-++ 40.00 April 1 ....... 54.40 
Sept. 1 ....... 47.10 March 1 ...... 47.65 
Aug. 1 ....00+6 49.00 Feb. 1 ....+0-- 47.30 


p § perevter cogncene See 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Dec. 19-86 2.2.62. 40 46 27 
Dec. 12-18 ....... 50 64 22 
Wee. SeBR .ceeces 61 51 39 
Nov. 28-Dec. 4... 57 50 39 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average.. 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 465 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average. 42 73 48 
January average... 61 84 65 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 29.) 


Nasuvitte.—There is no material change 
of conditions in the flour market. De- 
mand is light. Millfeed is quiet. 


Sr. Louis.—The flour market is as dull 
as ever, with nothing of consequence do- 
ing. Sales are mostly in less than car 
lots. Millfeed is dull, with values nomi- 
nal and very few sales made. 

Boston.—Demand for flour is at a 
standstill, with quotations unchanged, 
and the trade holding off. Millfeed is 
dull, with the market fairly steady. Corn 
products are lower; oatmeal is steady. 

Puiapveten1aA.—Flour is dull and weak, 
in sympathy with the downward move- 
ment of wheat. Some business from sec- 
ond hands is reported at concessions from 
mill limits. Millfeed is dull and easy. 

Battimore.—Flour generally _ easier, 
with apparently no business in any direc- 
tion. Many mills predict better things 
after Jan. 1, while a few are consoling 
the trade with “Cheer up, the worst is 
yet to come.” Feed lower in most cases, 
and lifeless. 

Kansas City.—The flour trade con- 
tinues very dull, buyers displaying no 
evidence of desire to book ahead. Lack 
of demand exists for all grades. There is 
little change in quotations. The millfeed 
market is very draggy, and quotations are 
out of line with other territories, 

Cuicaco.—Trade remains very dull, 
buyers showing very little interest for 
any particular grade. Little change has 
been noticed in price quotations during 
the past few days, even with the decline 
in wheat today. Millers, flour brokers 
and middlemen look for an improvement 
after the stock taking days. 


Inptanapouis.—While there has been 
some slight improvement in the demand 
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for wheat flour the first two days of this 
week, compared with last week, buyers 
as a rule still are coming into the mar- 
ket for only small quantities. Prices are 
10@25¢ bbl lower, compared with the 
level of last Saturday, Millfeed is in 
fair demand, with quotations ruling 
steady. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec. 27 Dec. 28 


Dec, 25 Dec. 18 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ...248,690 279,480 335,280 235,755 
Bt. POE ccccces 5,620 8,630 14,365 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 8,265 15,100 20,240 12,190 
Milwaukee ..... 13,640 7,200 15,400 6,500 

BWetale ccccics 276,215 310,410 385,285 254,755 
Outside mills*..103,390 ...... BOGESS cc ccce 

Ag’gate sprg.379,605 ...... 520,480 ...... 
St. TeOUle sacccee 16,800 13,400 34,800 34,800 
St. Louist ..... 25,600 33,400 53,700 564,700 
TOUMRIS ccccsecs 58,500 115,375 114,500 145,250 
Rochester ..... 8,000 7,600 12,650 8,500 
CRICRBO .cccece 18,500 19,250 23,250 17,250 


Kansas City.... 57,500 62,000 72,200 43,800 
Kansas Cityt...197,955 290,330 362,935 248.785 


Omaha ........ 8,665 9,300 20,270 17,310 
Toledo ....e.0. 8,750 10,500 23,400 28,800 
Toledof ....... 24,960 654,310 37,880 62,325 
Indianapolis ... 5,900 7,080 11,880 4,245 
Nashville** . 74,845 85,305 170,415 94,180 
Portland, Oreg.. 9,055 10,535 20,250 31,310 
Seattle .....0.. 17,950 11,445 41,965 20,595 
Tacoma ....... 7,645 7,290 41,850 37,720 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Dec. 27 Dec. 28 


Dec. 25 Dec. 18 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...... 46 51 61 45 
BS. POG ci caccices 24 37 61 es 
Duluth-Superior .. 22 41 55 35 
Outside mills* .... 35 49 46 52 
Average spring.. 40 50 52 45 
Milwaukee ,....... 57 30 64 34 
CE. BOO wc sccccss 27 69 69 
eee 33 43 69 71 
Po Pree 35 69 63 87 
Rochester ........ 43 41 68 46 
CD Aceessosee 62 65 89 58 
Kansas City ...... 55 59 77 53 
Kansas Cityt ..... 43 65 82 61 
OUBED. os6accsceees 36 37 84 72 
EE c.cadeecewae 16 22 49 60 
vy eee 2 35 50 72 
Indianapolis ...... 26 31 52 19 
Nashville** ....... 40 44 47 55 
Portland, Oregon.. 18 21 78 77 
er eee 34 22 79 44 
TOCCOA ciscveses 13 13 75 66 
TOO. 6.060068K 35 40 66 57 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 25 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 5 per 
cent from week ending Dec. 18. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


| EET TE 1,937,264 1918......... 1,396,069 
i ) Serres 3,094,828 1928......000- 1,473,696 
BOS cvs cicess 1,976,184 1911......... 1,327,043 
BOAT. ccccsves 1,259,608 1910......... 1,292,570 
1916. wccccoce 1,626,048 1909... .cccce 1,304,598 
See 2,399,769 1908.....000. 1,271,200 
1914. .ccccces 764,040 1907......... 1,427,989 

*Jan. 1-Oct. 21, 9% months. No flour 


exports since Aug. 12. 





Mitwavxee, Wis., Dec. 27.—There has 
been no particular improvement in the 
market the past week. Prices were quot- 
ed a little stronger, owing to the limited 


output. Buyers have not taken much, 
but shippers are looking for a decided 
improvement after the turn of the year. 
The cold weather created some demand in 
certain sections, but markets generally 
were rather slow. Most large buyers held 
off, having supplies to carry them until 
the middle of January, but will be 
obliged to buy later on. Shippers are not 
pressing sales, but are waiting for a gen- 
eral demand which they expect will soon 
prevail. 

Northwestern markets firmer on both 
bran and middlings. Heavy feeds have 
been exceptionally slow for the past 
month, but there are indications that the 
premium on bran will be lessened and 
middlings will be in much better de- 
mand. Most mills have their output sold 
up to the middle of January, and have 
been shipping out quite freely in mixed 
cars with flour. Shippers have been 
drawing their supplies from small coun- 
try mills to fill December contracts. Of- 
ferings of January and February feed 
fair, but many are asking a premium over 
prompt shipment. Old contracts are 
rapidly being cleaned up, and very little 
in the way of stocks will be carried over 
into the new year. 

Southwestern markets firm, with of- 
ferings light. Shippers in the North- 
west resold feed to southwestern jobbers 
to fill their December contracts. De- 
mand in the South is much improved. 
Offerings from mills exceptionally light, 
owing to light operations. Prospects are 
for more liberal offerings during Janu- 
ary. Hominy feed in fair demand, but 
prices easier, owing to the decline in corn. 
Oat feed slow of sale, with mixers out 
of the market. The trade is looking for 
lower prices, and buys only as it is 
obliged to. 

Trade in the central states has im- 
proved. Most large dealers have consid- 
erable feed coming, and are disposing of 
it freely as it arrives. Demand was good 
in mixed cars. Considerable barley is be- 
ing shipped from the West, which is ar- 
riving and coming in competition with 
millfeed. The cold weather the past few 
days has stimulated inquiry, and jobbers 
are looking for a good business from now 
on. Oat feed in light demand, with most 
of the manufacturers storing. Shipments 
from near-by mills light. Demand good 
at the mill door. 

There is some improvement in the 
eastern demand for transit feed, but 
shipments are slow. Buyers are inquir- 
ing for January-February feed. There 
is an improved call from the small trade, 
and feed that can be moved quickly-finds 
ready sale. Jobbers are looking for a 
decided improvement in demand next 
month. Stocks at junction points are 
gradually being cleaned up. 

A little improvement is noted in the 
Wisconsin state trade, middlings being in 
better demand. Stocks are rather light, 
and heavy buying is looked for soon. 
Hominy feed steady, oil meal firmer, and 
gluten feed strong. 

H. N. Witson. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Dec. 28. 


s: millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


*Includes near-by straights. ‘tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 






rFLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
§ ng first patent .....-..-e+. ccccccccecccce §$9.80@ 9.40 sk) RT) Re eee Pee $9.20@ 9.60 $10.50@10.75 $9.25@ 9.50 $10.90@10.50 $10.25@10.75 $9.45@ 9.75 $9.25 @10.25 
s g standard patent .....eeeeeeees ecccee 8.10@ 8.50 8.80@ 9.00 eer, ee 8.50@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.00 9.50@ 9.90 9.25@10.05 9.00@ 9.356 0 ee Decoes 
§ 1g first ClEAL woe e eee e ee eeenrenereans ° 6.75@ 7.25 6.45@ 6.55 6 dpe o QP e sce 6.50@ 7.00 7.50@ 8.00 o tee oe eae 8.00@ 8.50 ee eee PeeTe) feere coe @esece 

i winter short patent ......-eseeeeeeees 9.25@ 9.50 ee eee 9.10@ 9.30 9.20@ 9.60 9.50@10.00 9.00@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.75 9.35 @10.25 9.60@ 9.90 9.00@ 9.75 

1 winter straight .....-+.+++- Terrrere ey 8.20@ 8.60 er Seer 8.05@ 8.30 8.30@ 8.60 9.00@ 9.50 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.60 ae, ere 9.20@ 9.50 ccoc eo ecses 

1 winter first clear ....... Terrerere reer 6.70@ 7.25 cose sD acece 6.25@ 6.75 6.60@ 7.20 7.50@ 8.00 6060 oc vsee oo @ccece rere, ltr e 0 ccc e Bocce o ccc ce @Deccce 
s winter short patent.......+-+.++. eoccece 9.15@ 9.40 wees Prete: oo@.- 9.20@11.00 rere ee 9.25@ 9.50 6coc 2 Piacess 9.75 @10.25 see ce @eccce 10.30@10.60 
§ winter straight ........+++e+. eoccceces 8.25@ 8.70 es Sree “Oe 8.40@ 8.70 8.50@ 9.25 *7.75@ 8.00 *8.00@ 9.25 9.50@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.50 9.50@10.00 
s winter first clear ......-+eeeeeees ececce 6.50@ 6.75 o sue CUP oc vase oo@.« 6.50@ 7.00 Tre. STE -@.. Tom peer 9.00@ 9.50 o 00 apes cts 6.75@ 7.25 
I flour, white ......ceeseeees eoccccccseoce 8.25@ 8.60 9.10@ 9.20 oo@- o ws save 8.50@ 9.25 8.25@ 8.75 oo@.- 9.00@ 9.50 occ @os - Fe 

flour, stamdard .......cesseseereees eves 6.50@ 7.00 6.35@ 6.40 -@.. os vives <ve¢0 Qe ce c's 7.50@ 8.00 oo @ cccce ere. Perr -@.. coe ce @Dice 

FEED— ‘ 

ing bran ....... 28.50@29.00 26.00 @ 28.00 est Fete PTvrt., Jee , Tre 36.00 @37.00 37.00 @ 38.00 «s+» @37.50 ove e Qe seve 

d winter bran .... 28.75 @29.00 oer Pere 26.50 @ 27.50 28.50@30.00 ae Py ann) Os ctes 940800 sea «see « @39.00 onde als o0% 6 

t winter bran 28.75 @29.00 ere Pere » see oO cease 28.50 @30.00 i Pee 40.00 @ 41.00 38.00 @ 39.00 -«» + @39.50 ° 32.00@35.00 
Sandard middlings (brown shorts) 27.00 @27.50 24.00 @ 25.00 23.00 @24.00 «+++ +@25.00 oo @.e 34.00 @35.00 34.00 @ 35.00 35.00 @ 38.00 --@31.50 occce Qe csee 
iour middlings (gray shorts)... 34.00@34.50 30.00 @33.00 24.00 @ 25.00 29.00 @32.00 ees 39.00 @ 40.00 38.00 @ 40.00 37.50@ 40.00 - -@38.50 36.00 @ 39.00 
ted GOR ccccecccccetcveccoccescccccccccess $8.00 446.06 «eee » @40.00 Te - cot che tess -@.. 46.00 @ 47.00 45.00 @ 47.00 «see + @49.50 «see» @49.00 rr Per 

Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle .ccccccccesses ++$...-@ 9.50 $6.30@7.40 $6.50@7.25 occ e De csee 9.25@ 9.55 $8.35 @8.65 
San Francisco ......-- + «s++@10.70 «+» + @9.00 7.50@8.40 esee+@ 9.90 +++» @9,50 
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FORDNEY TARIFF BILL BEFORE SENATE 





Action Delayed Until After the Holidays—A. L. Goetzmann, President of the 
Millers’ National Federation, Urges Modifications to Meet 
Needs of Milling Industry 


Wasurneton, D. C., Dec. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Fordney emergency 
tariff bill, which was passed by the House 
last Wednesday, was ‘referred to the 
finance committee of the Senate yester- 
day under an arrangement whereby it is 
not to be reported out until after the 
holidays. It is probable that there will 
be hearings on the measure before the 
finance committee, and that a number of 
changes will be made in it before it is 
reported to the Senate. 

a * * 

Wasnrinoton, D. C., Dec. 24.—A. L. 
Goetzmann, president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, in a memorandum to 
Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, 
acting chairman of the finance commit- 
tee, which he personally presented here 
this week, urged modification of the 
Fordney emergency tariff bill by the Sen- 
ate to meet the needs of the milling in- 
dustry. Mr. Goetzmann suggested that 
the tariff on wheat flour be made specific 
instead of ad valorem, as provided in 
the House tariff measure, and fixed at a 
rate per barrel four and one half times 
as high as that per bushel on wheat. He 
further recommended a duty of one cent 
per pound on all millfeeds and a rea- 
sonable time consideration for the exe- 
cution of bona fide contracts already 
negotiated. 

Mr. Goetzmann emphasized in_ his 
statement to Senator McCumber the ne- 
cessity for placing a proportional tariff 
on flour and other wheat products, point- 
ing out that, unless this is done, the 
legislation will fail to accomplish that 
for which it is intended. His statement 
reads as follows: 

“1. In the matter of the emergency 
tariff bill adopted by the House, and in 
particular reference to the clauses of 
that bill treating of wheat, wheat flour 
and the byproducts of wheat flour mill- 
ing. 

“2, For your information I append 
hereto a schedule of imports of wheat 
and wheat flour by months and years, 
1913 to Nov. 15 (last available statistics), 
1920, with estimates to cover last half 
of November and the month of Decem- 
ber, 1920. 

“3. The months of November and De- 
cember this year should be the heaviest 
importing months, due, first, to possi- 
bility of governmental action opposing 
this import by the United States, and, 
second, to the necessity of taking ad- 
vantage of the lake transport to move 
out all possible, prior to the close of such 
navigation; third, to the movement of 
wheat necessary to fill maturing Decem- 
ber contracts. 

“4. Therefore, we are warranted in 
assuming at least a 10,000.000-bu move- 
ment of wheat for the full month of 
November, and 12,000,000 for the month 
of December, a gross total (round fig- 
ures) for the year of 36,000,000 bus, 
which, except for the war year of 1917, 
is greatly in excess of any previous year. 

“5. On the same assumption, and the 
same reasons except clause 3 of para- 
graph 3, we may estimate a last half of 
November movement of 100,000 bbls of 
flour, and a December movement of 200,- 
000, making the 1920 total 753.429 bbls. 

“6, Expressing the flour imports in 
terms of wheat adds 3.390430 bus of 
wheat imports, or a grand total, wheat 
and flour, as wheat, of 39,587.904 bus. 

“7. This large import is due to a num- 
ber of causes, the primal ones being, 
however, first, the very serious rust dam- 
age in our spring wheat states this crop, 
causing a shortage in spring wheat, and, 
second, the favorable exchange situation 
with Canada on any sale to the United 
States. 

“8. This exchange _ situation today 
(Dec. 22, 1920) at Washington banks, 
which it is fair to assume as standard, 
is 151% per cent sellers. 16 per cent buy- 
ers; representing on $1.50 wheat 24c,-and 
on $10 flour $1.60. 

“9. Thus the competition situation set 
up by this exchange situation. 

“10. I address you on behalf of the 
Millers’ National Federation, the na- 





tional organization of the flour milling 
industry, with 1,500 of the leading mills 
of the United States as members, and 
a combined daily capacity in excess of 
500,000 bbls. 

“11. Our industry ranks, in the sales 
value of its output, third among the in- 
dustries of the country. Our plants are 
located in every wheat growing state in 
the Union. 

“12. We come to you, therefore, as one 
of the leading industries, vitally affected 
by the terms and clauses of this emer- 
gency tariff bill, and would bespeak your 
earnest consideration of our needs there- 
under, which are: 

“First. A tariff schedule on wheat 
flour on a specific, and not an ad va- 
lorem, basis. This duty to be per barrel 
four and one half times (the amount 
necessary to produce a barrel of flour) 
the duty which shall be imposed per 
bushel on wheat. 

“Second. A duty of 1c per Ib on all 
millfeeds, bran, shorts or middlings, and 
red dog flour. 

“Third. A reasonable time considera- 
tion for movement of existing, bona fide 
contracts. 

“Our reasons for these provisions in 
the bill are: 

“In respect of the first request: 

“This bill is intended, we understand, 
for relief to the American farmer. A 
tariff on the raw material and not on the 
manufactured product, ‘besides being 
economically wrong, would defeat its 
very purpose. In that event the world’s 
export price alone would govern the price 
on wheat, as the American miller, owing 
to exchange situation, competition from 
Canada, would be unable to operate; thus 
a strongly bearish influence be brought 
to bear upon the farmers’ wheat price 
at a time when just the opposite influence 
should prevail. 

“(b) The relationship between wheat 
and flour is such that they must be con- 
sidered as identical in their effect and, 
therefore, accorded equivalent treatment. 
On an ad valorem basis for flour, a spe- 
cific for wheat, a schedule which protects 
flour today might not tomorrow and, un- 
less both are protected equally, both the 
miller and farmer at some time will suf- 
fer. 

“Tn respect of the second request: 

“The price of flour is determined by— 
among other considerations, cost of 
wheat, labor, fuel, ete.—the sales price of 
the byproducts. Any decline in the price 
of the byproduct increases the cost of 
flour. Canada has a large excess milling 
capacity. Her dairying interest is com- 
paratively small. She has an excess of 
feeds. Those feeds dumped in this coun- 
try will depress our feed markets and 
automatically raise our flour costs. Com- 
paratively to our whole bread eating 
population the dairying interest is small. 
The greatest good—and this will mount 
into the millions of dollars—of our whole 
people rests in this duty. 

“In respect of the third request: 

“When a mill makes a sale of flour it 
immediately ‘covers’ that sale with the 
necessary wheat to produce it. That has 
been done by the purchase of more or less 
Canadian wheat not yet shipped out. 
This request is to prevent the consider- 
able loss which would accrue on bona 
fide contracts, honestly entered into. 

“T have tried to cover our needs as 
briefly as possible. In case you need 
elaboration or desire my appearance be- 
fore your committee I shall be most 
happy to respond to any call you may 
make upon me. 

“In the meantime, in this as in the 
question of export and in most other of 
the larger questions of wheat marketing, 
the interests of the farmer and miller 
are one.” 

There seems to be small chance that the 
Fordney emergency tariff bill will be- 
come law at this session of Congress. 
Though it passed the House by an over- 
whelming majority, there is strong oppo- 
sition to it among both parties in the 
Senate and there is small likelihood that 
it will be favorably reported by the Sen- 





ate finance committee. If the Senate 
should adopt it in some modified form, 
there is every reason to believe that 
President Wilson would veto it. 

As nearly as can be ascertained now, 
only the two senators from Louisiana 
among the Democrats in the Senate favor 
the farm tariff bill. If the minority 
maintains this stand against the meas- 
ure, its adoption is impossible. The bill 
passed the House, as did the War Finance 
proposal in both legislative branches, by 
means of a coalition between the farm 
representatives of the West and South, 
a combination which seems impossible 
with respect to the tariff. 

The third farmer relief legislative 
project, now “incubating” in the House 
committee on banking and currency, a 
scheme to loan $1,000,000,000 to Ger- 
many to buy our farm surplus, faces 
equally “rough going.” Today Secre- 
tary Houston declared most emphatically 
against the plan. Senator Smoot, of 
Utah, perhaps the outstanding financial 
authority in the Senate, stated his agree- 
ment with the Treasury head. 

The upshot of the farm situation is 
this: Unless economic forces of them- 
selves bring more nearly into equitable 
relation farm prices and other commod- 
ity values, the plight of the food produc- 
er is certain to become the principal task 
before the Harding administration. 

“The farming population has suffered 
a loss in purchasing power amounting to 
somewhere between 30 and 40 per cent, 
or $6,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000, as 
compared with last year,” states one of 
the best financial authorities. “It would 
be very foolishh for the people engaged 
in other industries to think that they can 
go on making and selling goods as though 
this loss had not occurred, enjoying also 
the benefit of the reduction in farm 
products.” 

There lies the essential economics of 
the farm situation. There must be a new 
balance between what the farmer re- 
ceives for his products and what he pays. 

A break in general commodities is ex- 
pected, following the holiday season. If 
this transpires, it will simplify the task 
of Congress by bringing into more equit- 
able relation the receding farm prices 
and the general market values. Other- 
wise, Congress will consider itself charged 
under the next administration with the 
farmers’ troubles. It is a syllogism in 
politics that when the farmer suffers 
there must be a remedy; and politicians 
still hold that the fundamental economic 
laws may be shaped by legislation. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


CANADIAN FARMERS’ POOL 


Many Resolutions Passed in Western Prov- 
inces in Support of Scheme for Co- 


operative Marketing of Wheat 


Toronto, Ont., Dec, 24.—Innumerable 
resolutions are being passed by western 
Canadian farmers in support of the 
scheme to pool their interests in the 





WHEAT AND FLOUR 


The following statistics, showing wheat 











last week to Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, by A. L. Goetzmann, president of 
Millers’ National Federation: 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
1913 1916 1917 1918 1919 
January 8,336 26,713 8,225 386 47 
February ;..... 3,301 28,586 63 1 
errr 6,611 23,668 547 1 f 
ee kb eee eeu 5,301 12,113 420 
Be: ab Oeeeedens 2,887 15,277 2,432 2 
SOO scene sue 9,038 9,495 1,740 
POG seeeesases 6,208 10,513 1,740 2 
pe ee ere 4,100 20,532 705 1 
September ..... 8,968 10,248 451 1 
eer 8,420 14.546 801 1¢ 
November ..... 10,290 9,557 5 1051f§ *9 
l t10! 
December ..... 6,677 1,639 38,948 4,097 32 3,383 201 
Totals 80,182 78,121 252,346 105,315 493,981 90,808 13,380 t75 
*To Nov. 15. tNov. 15 to 30, estimated. tEstimated, 
WHEAT, BUS 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 19 
January 103,079 884,798 14,332 385,566 805,745 7,339,130 39,747 75 
February.. 45,159 175,099 46,998 218,440 1,337,376 27,515 2,522 53 
March 46,468 234,543 35,033 193,739 2,9 5 218, 44,111 52 
BRE a cccs 36,261 13,026 13,472 258,408 3,1 620 71,429 281,812 5f 
| rere 6,375 73,184 19,199 503,908 5,459,374 958,584 1,474,370 41 
June ..... 20,977 43,115 21,326 242,713 3,574,544 761,424 1,893,992 124 
are 4,242 34,902 59,850 128,985 1,954,025 508,044 118,256 36,499 
August ... 37 68,693 440,843 39 6 1,398,749 24,400 28,697 170,274 
September. 397 7,039 342,405 94! 2 840,981 27,573 143,298 1,806, 65 
October 231,463 3,006 1,754,797 1,507,550 1,712,198 555,662 664,756 9,784 
November.. 104,104 101,644 796,001 2,606,360 5,674,430 176,423 404,650 § *4,984 “ 
1 #5,015,511 
December... 127,343 5,219 470,413 838,034 3,732,583 168,968 309,064 $12,000,000 
Totals 731,905 1,644,268 4,020,669 8,221,551 32,609,580 10,338,109 6,345,275 £36,197,‘'4 


*To Nov. 15. tNov. 15 to 30, estimated, 
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marketing of wheat. Local organiza- 
tions at many points have approved of 
the scheme recently outlined in the press, 
The farmers seem to be very keen on 
this idea, and are willing to sacrifice a 
good deal to put it into effect. 

It is doubtful if the leaders of the 
farmers’ movement have much faith in 
the pooling idea, but the demand from 
the rank and file for such action is so 
great that they are meeting it with the 
best grace possible. Leaders are likely 
to realize more than men in the ranks 
what a tremendous undertaking this 
would be. Unless a very large percent- 
age of the farmers who grow wheat enter 
the pool and stick to it loyally, the 
scheme is apt to end in disaster. It is 
estimated that not less than 60 per cent 
of the farmers will have to give their 
support, and these would require to rep 
resent at least 10,000,000 acres of wheat 
land. 

Some of the practical difficulties n 
being pointed out by critics among the 
farmers themselves include the fact that 
the small farmers at out of the wi 
points might be penalized for joining 
the pool. Others state that financial d 
ficulties will be found insuperable, while 
it is also alleged that there can be no 
legal punishment for failure to live up 
to the terms of the agreement. 

All of these criticisms may be more 
or less captious, and undoubtedly tie 
general public wish the farmers well in 
their effort to make the very best terms 
they can in the marketing of their prod- 
ucts. If the present system is costing 
too much money or is giving opportunity 
for manipulation of markets, then the 
public will support the farmers in any 
feasible undertaking that will eliminate 
these evils. It is universally realized that 
the success of the future in western Can- 
ada lies entirely with the farming indus- 
try, and the greater the profit achieved 
in carrying on this business the great 
will be the general prosperity of the 
country. 

There is no public hostility toward the 
present system of dealing in wheat, but 
there is a general disposition to inquir 
into its effect upon prices realized }\ 
farmers for their wheat and prices paid 
by consumers for their bread. No doubt 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and 4!! 
other factors in the grain trade would 
welcome a public investigation that would 
disclose the facts as to these matters. 

A. H. Batrey 





CARGO OF WHEAT FOR BRAZIL 
Battimore, Mp., Dec. 24.—It is claimed 
the Wyncote, furnished by Furn 
Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship owners and 
agents, cleared this week with the first 
cargo of wheat ever shipped from this 
port to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, a country 
in close proximity to the Argentine and 
which usually draws its supplies ther 
from. If conditions have so changed 
that we can now sell wheat to Rio, wii 
not also flour? 


Cuartes H. Dorse 


IMPORTS FROM CANADA 
and flour imports from Canada, were prese! 
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REDUCED WHEAT ACREAGE 


Various Sections Report Smaller Sowings— 
Nebraska, Missouri and Indiana Acreage 
Lower—Weather Conditions Favorable 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 24.—Missouri 
wheat seeding in 1920 amounts to 2,820,- 
000 acres, according to the joint report 
of E. A. Logan, agricultural statistician 
for Missouri, and Jewell Mayes, secre- 
tary of the state board of agriculture. 
The total 1920 acreage is 1,480,000 acres 
under the 1918 seeding of 4,300,000 acres, 
but is still 600,000 acres above the usual 
wwar acreage Of 2,220,000. 
the wheat crop’s present condition of 
90 per cent compares with 84 per cent 
last year at this time, and 88 per cent 
for the 10-year average. Wheat has made 
, good growth in nearly all sections, and 
much of it is being pastured, Many 
localities, according to the report, re- 
duced the acreage because of the sudden 
drop in price and a desire on the part 
of farmers to return their land to grass, 

rhe acreage in the east section of the 
state has been sharply increased over 
that of last year, because of the poor 
corn crop this year. 

Sections where the corn crop was poor 
show the greatest tendency to wheat in- 
erease. An extensive inquiry on many 
farms in 31 counties shows that 18 in- 


pre 


creased their wheat seeding over 1919, 
while 18 show a decrease. Condition of 
wheat is favorable in all sections of the 
stale, except the southwest, where there 
was too much rain at the usual seeding 
time and it was too dry later on, which 
prevented some seeding in that section. 
\t present, moisture is sufficient in most 
sections, and the crop is going into the 
winter in good shape to withstand ad- 
verse weather. 

Fear of chinch bugs next year is ex- 
pressed by farmers in Knox, Adair, 
Clark and some other counties, and the 
Hessian fly is already reported in 33 of 
the 114 counties, no section of the state 


being exempt. 

Lighty-seven per cent of the corn crop 
is marketable, with more moisture in the 
late corn than usually expected at this 
season. In the northeastern and east- 
ern tions but little over half is mar- 
ketable, due to lateness of the season 
and insect damage. Prices offered for 
corn range 35@75e bu, with quotations 
not stabilized and very little corn mov- 
ing. 

* * 
Less Wheat Seeded in Nebraska 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 24.—Despite a 
very favorable season for seeding, the 
for winter wheat in Nebraska 


for 1921 was reduced 2 per cent, ac- 
cording to state and federal officials in a 
preliminary report, which gives Nebraska 
a total of 3,301,000 acres, compared with 
3,308,000 a year ago. The harvested acre- 


ive in the state in 1920 was 3,335,000 
acre 

On Dee. 1 the crop condition was 90 
per cent, against 91 a year ago and 89.8 
per cent as the five year average. In 


some of the western counties the pros- 
pect is poor, owing to lack of moisture. 
Heavy winds have caused some damage 
throughout the state. 

The preliminary estimate of rye totals 
278,000 acres, compared with 264,000 


sown a year ago. Rye acreage made a 
sterdy increase from 63,000 acres in 1909 
to 108,000 in 1919, and then dropped to 
261,000 in 1920. The condition of rye is 
90 per cent, compared to 93 a year ago. 
R. E, Sverre. 





Final Nebraska Crop Estimates 

Omana, Nes., Dec, 24.—The final esti- 
miles of Nebraska crops, as approved by 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates at Wash- 
ington and submitted by A. E. Ander- 
son, agricultural statistician for this 
state, are as follows: 

Nebraska planted 7,560,000 acres to 
corn, compared with 7,030,000 last year. 
rhe average yield of 33.8 bus, against 
26.2 last year, is the highest since 1906. 
Che production ranks fourth in size since 
1866, being 255,528,000 bus, compared 
with 184,186,000 last year. 

_ the winter wheat acreage was third 
in size, with a total of 3,335,000 acres, 
against 3,716,000 last year, the latter be- 
ing the highest on record. The yield av- 
eraged 17.4 bus this year and the produc- 
tion 58,029,000, compared with 14.8 bus 
last year and a production of 54,997,000, 
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This year’s production ranks fifth, and 
the yield thirteenth. 

The state’s rank as a spring wheat 
state is gradually becoming lower. In 
1899, nearly 2,000,000 acres of spring 
wheat were grown, while this year only 
258,000 were planted, which is next to 
the lowest acreage on record. The de- 
cline was very rapid from 1899 to 1909, 
but since then it has remained compara- 
tively steady except when increased in 
1917 and 1918 on account of the war de- 
mand for wheat. This year’s crop aver- 
aged 9.5 bus, and the production was 
2,451,000. Last year 668,000 acres were 
planted, which averaged 8.5 bus and pro- 
duced a total of 5,678,000. 

The production of all wheat was 60,- 
480,000 bus, compared with 60,675,000 
last year, from a total of 3,593,000 acres, 
against 4,384,000 in 1919. Last year’s 
acreage exceeded the next highest on 
record by 508,000 acres. 

A total of 2,400,000 acres of oats were 
planted, compared with 2,133,000 last 
year. The yield was 34.6 bus, and 32.8 
in 1919. The production is the second 
on record since 1866, being 83,040,000 
bus, compared with 69,962,000 in 1919. 

The final estimate of barley was 256,000 
acres, against 217,000 last year. This 
year’s acreage has been exceeded once 
since 1866. The yield was 29 bus, com- 
pared with 25.7 last year. This year’s 
production was 7,424,000 bus, and last 
year’s crop was 5,577,000. The 1920 pro- 
duction is the highest on record. 

Rye acreage as well as_ production 
ranks third since 1866. The area devoted 
to rye totaled 264,000 acres, compared 
with 408,000 last year. The yield was 
14.1 bus, and the production 3,722,000, 
compared with 16.3 bus last year,s and a 
production of 6,650,000. 

The wild hay acreage was reduced 
from 2,771,000 acres last year to 2,315,000 
this year. The yield was the same for 
both years, averaging 1.02 tons. This 
year’s production reached 2,361,000 tons, 
against 2,826,000 last year. The acreage 
of tame hay was also lower, being 1,619,- 
000 acres, compared with 1,769,000 last 
year. The yield was 2.6 tons, compared 
with 243 a year ago, and the produc- 
tion 4,209,000 tons, against 4,299,000 last 
year. 

The area of potatoes was reduced from 
104,000 acres last year to 85,000 this year. 
The yield was 98.7 bus, compared with 
55.1 last year, and the production 8,390,- 
000 bus, compared with 5,730,000 in 1919. 


Leicn Leste. 


Indiana’s Wheat Acreage Less 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 24.—Indiana’s 
acreage of winter wheat for the harvest 
of 1921 is 13 per cent less than that 
seeded for the 1920 harvest, according to 
the December report of George C. Bry- 
ant, statistician for the United States 
Department of Agriculture for this state. 
The rye acreage is near that of last year. 
Mr. Bryant says that Hoosier farm labor 
wages increased 15 per cent in the last 
12 months. 

a * 
Snowfall in Indiana 

InpIANAPotIs, IND., Dec. 24.—Consider- 
able snow fell all over Indiana the latter 
part of this week, being especially heavy 
in the northern part of the state. Grow- 
ing wheat and rye in the latter section 
are reported in practically all places to 
be well protected from cold. In the 
southern part of the state the covering, 
while light in places, is believed to be 
sufficient for present needs, Tempera- 
tures only a few degrees above zero 
marked the last two days of the week. 
Most of the Hoosier corn has_ been 
husked. 

Epwarp H. ZrecNer. 


California Wheat Conditions Good 

San Francisco, Car., Dec. 24.—With 
an acreage planted in California 10 per 
cent less than last year, the condition of 
the winter wheat crop was 59 per cent 
on Dee. 1, compared with 77 in 1919, and 
a 10-year average of 90. The acreage 
sown this year was 702,000 acres, ac- 
cording to E. E. Kaufman, of the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates. The price this 
year in California is $1.80 bu; last year 
it was $2.04, 

It is reported that for the first time 
in several years the rainfall in the north- 
ern part of California is above normal 
for this season of the year. It has been 


well distributed and, when weather con- 
ditions permit, the soil will be in excel- 
lent condition for plowing. In the south- 
ern portion of the state, rainfall is below 
normal, and up to the present time the 
ground in most places has been too dry 
to permit much plowing. . In nearly all 
sections there has been sufficient green 
feed for stock, and in the northern por- 
tion of the state there has been an abun- 
dance. 
R. C, Mason. 


Snow and Thunder in New York State 

Burraro, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Thunder, 
lightning and a heavy fall of snow pre- 
vailed throughout the northern part of 
this state this week. Farmers say “thun- 
der in the winter means famine in the 
summer.” 

Many farmers in this state are con- 
templating selling their farms outright 
or cutting down 50 per cent on their pro- 
duction. Last year they were not going 
to plant potatoes and other vegetables, 
and the largest crops ever grown re- 
sulted. 

E. BanGasser. 


Snow Covers Utah Wheat Fields 

Ocpen, Uran, Dec. 24.—Nearly a foot 
of snow now covers northern Utah wheat 
fields, with even a larger amount on the 
dry farm areas of this section. The re- 
sult is certainty of ample moisture for 
grain in the early spring. Reports to 
the United States Weather Bureau 
show this condition applies to practically 
all of the state, and that in the mountain 
districts there is enough snow to assure 
ample irrigation water supplies for the 
coming summer. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


Ideal Crop Weather in Missouri 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 24.—The weather 
was ideal for the growing wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois this week. 
Good rains, which turned into snow, fur- 
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nished the plant abundant moisture. At 
the close of the week, all fields had a 
nice snow covering, but hardly sufficient 
to protect the plant should any severe 
frost set in, and a further snowfall 
would be very welcome. From all sec- 
tions come reports that the plant is in 
excellent condition so far. 
Perer Deruien. 


“Open Winter” in Ohio 

Torepo, Onto, Dec. 24.—An “open win- 
ter” has prevailed so far, with rather 
mild temperature the most of the time. 
There has been a little snow, but it lasted 
only a brief time. Wheat fields are ex- 
posed, but so far have not been in need 
of protection. A severe freeze might do 
some damage, particularly if preceded by 
rain forming a covering of ice. 

Reports of the condition of wheat are 
variable, but this is a subject about which 
comparatively little is said at this time of 
the year. The acreage is short, and it is 
not thought that any material damage 
has been done to growing wheat so far 
from the absence of a snow covering. 
Some corn is still being husked in the 
fields, 

W. H. Wicarn. 


Scant Snow in New York State 

Rocnester, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The ground 
is bare, with little more snow than there 
in late fall. The weather, which alter- 
nates between thaws and freezes, is very 
trying on wheat and meadows. However, 
wheat generally has a good top and is in 
better condition to resist trying weather 
than in average seasons. What is said 
of wheat applies to rye with equal force. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





Traffic between Austria and Hungary 
has been resumed. Transportation on 
the Danube from Czecho-Slovakia and 
Austria to Hungary is also carried on to 
the extent it had assumed before the boy- 
cott was declared against Hungary. 














LARGE EXPORTS OF UNITED STATES 
WHEAT TO CANADA OFFSET IMPORTS 


Considerable interest has been mani- 
fested in the unusually large quantities 
of wheat recently imported from Canada. 
In an endeavor to determine the exact 
importance of this increased import 
trade the United States Bureau of Mar- 
kets has compiled figures showing that, 
while arrivals of Canadian wheat during 
the first 10 months of 1920 exceed those 
for the corresponding period of 1919 by 
9,617,560 bus, our exports of wheat to 
Canada during the same period exceed 
those of 1919 by 12,606,580 bus. 

“The wheat trade with Canada,” states 
the Bureau of Markets report, “is nor- 
mally small. The most important fact is 
the comparatively heavy exports of old 
wheat to Canada during the last four 
months of the crop year (May to Au- 
gust), and the large imports of Canadian 
wheat during October and November. 

“Canadian wheat comes into the United 
States either as direct imports consigned 
to United States markets, or as wheat 
consigned to foreign markets but shipped 
through this country to Atlantic ports. 
A part, but not necessarily all, of the 
Canadian wheat destined for export is 
shipped through the United States in 
bond. As there is no tariff on Canadian 
wheat, the principal reason for shipping 
in bond appears to be for the purpose of 
maintaining identity and Canadian 
grades. 

“Canadian wheat destined to United 


States markets is supposed to go into 
consumption and replace United States 
wheat for export. There is no way of 
knowing, however, just how much Cana- 
dian wheat goes into consumption in this 
country, since when it is dumped into an 
elevator it loses identity and may be 
later exported. The wheat from the 
United States shipped to Canada is con- 
signed either to Europe or to the Cana- 
dian markets for consumption within the 
country. It is believed, however, that a 
considerable part of the wheat destined 
for Canadian markets is later re-exported. 

“The accompanying table gives the 
trade between the United States and 
Canada in wheat and flour destined for 
markets in both countries, presumably 
for consumption, but does not include 
grain or flour destined for export to for- 
eign countries. 

“In this table it is arbitrarily assumed 
that most of the movement from Canada 
up to Sept. 1 was old wheat, and this 
rather arbitrary division has been made. 
It will be noted that the United States 
exported rather heavily to Canada during 
the last four months of the crop year— 
May to August. 

“Since September the new Canadian 
crop has been coming in. The volume of 
both wheat and flour was unusually large 
for October, and unofficial reports are 
that the flow was about as large for 
November.” 


WHEAT TRADE (BUS) BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1920 























Wheat —~ -—Wheat flour*—, -—Total wheatt—, 

Months— Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
SORUBEY scececesescssargeccves 753,324 40 123,624 12,375 876,948 12,415 
4» MPERETEPTETT RT Lee 534,635 8,208 89,613 4,986 624,248 13,194 
/ |. SPPSTRTPeCLERIReT Te Te 526,752 6,777 51,858 12,132 578,610 18,909 
yy BP PPerreEPRUCLEREPEELie 50,225 9,721 96,651 6,359 146,876 16,080 
Gg FPTECL UCC TEER TACT eee TT 410,155 3,903,999 94,230 12,649 504,385 3,916,648 
iL BPP reeeerererTeriei ye 124,137 3,011,107 176,774 5,643 300,911 3,016,750 
. -s.bdt bea dence veue bas deee 36,798 1,973,502 118,467 13,001 155,265 1,986,503 
August TRTETVIE CLL ITE TL ee 170,274 3,853,597 80,375 11,957 250,649 3,865,554 
Total old wheat (S mos). 2,606,300 12,766,951 831,592 79,102 3,437,892 12,846,053 
BODCGMRNSE oc ceccccsssccveseee 1,842,383 608,809 64,345 7,641 1,906,728 616,450 
OOtLOOSE cicreccecdssicceccsoc 9,800,438 613,561 734,904 10,777 10,535,342 624,338 
Total new wheat (2 mos). 11,642,821 1,222,370 799,249 18,418 12,442,070 1,240,788 
Total wheat (10 months, 1920) 14,249,121 13,989,321 1,630,841 97,520 15,879,962 14,086,841 
Total wheat (10 months, 1919) 4,631,561 1,382,741 40,244 26,109 4,671,805 1,408,850 


*In terms of wheat. 
is the product of 4% bus wheat. 


Wheat flour converted to wheat on the basis that a barrel of flour 
tIncluding flour, 
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NEW BRITISH PRICE CUT 


Commission Reduces Flour Price Another 
Shilling—Holiday Season Puts 
Stop to Active Trading 


Lonvon, Ena., Dec. 28.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The Commission has reduced the 
price of flour another shilling, making 
hard wheat flours 84s to importers. Ow- 
ing to the holidays there is no business 
passing. Holland reports business prac- 
tically impossible. Quotations are un- 
changed, and as follows (in guilders, 
current exchange rate 31.3c, par 40c): 
spring wheat export patents 36, spring 
wheat clears 30, spring wheat low grades 
26; Manitoba export patents 35, Manitoba 
clears 30; Kansas patents 34, Kansas 
straights 31. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





BANK FAILURES IN COLORADO 
Denver, Coto., Dec. 24.—There have 
been a number of bank failures through- 
out this section lately, but as a whole the 
financial situation is better than in other 
parts of the country. Too much farm 
paper is the cause reported in almost 
every instance. These loans are perfect- 
ly good, but the inclination on the part 
of the farmer to hold his products for a 
better market has placed the banks in a 
bad way. However, as soon as the farm 
products are disposed of, this paper will 
be taken up and the situation relieved, 
so that some banks that have been closed 
will be able to open their doors for busi- 
ness. 

In one town in eastern Colorado, where 

a great deal of dry land wheat is raised, 
one bank was forced to close, and other 
banks of the town were doing business 
on a very small surplus. The farmers, 
realizing the harm this was working on 
the community, sold their wheat, even 
though the market was down, taking a 
big loss themselves in order that they 
might pay off their loans, and so allow 
the bank to resume business. 
’ Besides financing the farmer, the 
banks have made large loans to cattle 
and sheep feeders. It would be disas- 
trous to the feeders if they were forced 
to throw their stock on the market before 
it was fattened. This means a big carry- 
over for the banks which will not be 

liquidated until early spring. 
L. M. Harats. 





INDIANA BAKERS TO MEET 

Inpranapous, Inp., Dec. 24.—Master 
bakers in all parts of the state are mak- 
ing preparations to attend the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the Indiana 
Association of the Baking Industry, 
which will be held at the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Jan. 5-6. Many subjects of 
interest to the trade will be discussed 
by able speakers. 

The committee on arrangements has 
planned so that all addresses and papers 
will be brief, in order that visitors may 
have ample time informally to discuss 
problems affecting the industry. Invita- 
tions have been sent to all allied business 
firms, and a number of these concerns 
expect to have exhibits at the meeting. 

Warren T. McCray, governor-elect of 
Indiana, is scheduled to make the ad- 
dress of welcome, Wednesday afternoon, 
Jan. 5. John F. Ruger, of La Fayette, 
will respond. Reports will be read by 
G. P. Ehlers, of Indianapolis, secretary 
of the association, and C. H. Webben, 
of Shelbyville, treasurer. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of Minneapolis, 
formerly state food and drug commis- 
sioner for Indiana, and now director of 
the American Institute of Baking, will 
be one of the principal speakers at the 
first session. Others on the programme 
_are H. W. Colgan and Elmer L. Kline, 

of the Taggart Baking Co., Indianap- 
olis, and Harry Snyder, of ‘the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Colgan will discuss a uniform accounting 
system which has been worked out by a 
committee of accountants for the smaller 
bakeries. 

A banquet, dance and entertainment 
will be given in the Riley room of the 
Claypool, Wednesday evening. On 
Thursday the session will begin at 10 
a.m. with an address on “Quality Bread” 
by Horace Crider, of Homestead, Pa., 
formerly president of the Pennsylvania 
state organization of bakers. I. L, Mill- 
er, of Indianapolis, state food and drug 
commissioner for Indiana, will discuss 


the Indiana bakers’ law. Charles V. Sur- 
sa, of Muncie, will speak on “Zone 
Meetings,” and John M. Hartley, of Chi- 
cago, will have “Loyalty” as his topic. 
The convention will close with the in- 
stallation of new officers of the associa- 
tion. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





PROBLEM OF THE FARMER 


He Is Between the Economic Millstones, Says 
Man Who May Get Place in the 
Cabinet of Mr. Harding 


Cuicaco, Irt., Dec. 24.—The farmer is 
not responsible for the high cost of liv- 
ing, as viewed by George M. Wilbur, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the American Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and former president of the Ohio 
Live Stock Association, who addressed 
the Chicago Association of Commerce at 
its weekly luncheon at the La Salle Hotel 
on Dec. 22. Mr. Wilbur is a practical 
farmer, banker and manufacturer,: and 
is being talked of as a possible Secretary 
of Agriculture in the Harding cabinet. 

“One of the troubles of the times is 
that there is no organization committed 
to the study of making one part of the 
country understand the needs and trou- 
bles of another,” said Mr. Wilbur, “There 
is too long a road between the producer 
and the consumer, for one thing, and the 
distribution is too expensive. Some way 
must be found to reach the consumer 
with less cash outlay. When the farmer 
receives only 14c for the calf hide which 
enters into a $12 pair of shoes, and the 
skilled workman gets $1.60 for making 
them, thus making the cost of the con- 
sumer over $10, there is something 
wrong. A big, strong man cannot pack 
enough store hides into a shoe shop to 
pay for a pair of shoes. 

“An ordinary bag of wool weighs 200 
Ibs, and one man cannot handle it. If 
he could, and at the present price, grant- 
ing that the wool could be sold at all, 
which it cannot be, the entire lot would 
not buy a suit of real tailored clothes 
weighing 3% lbs. It would take 4 bus 
of corn at present country prices to half 
sole my shoes, and half a wagon load of 
corn to pay my hotel bill here in your 
city for a few days. With wheat selling 
in the country for $1 per bu below the 
actual production cost, and _ potatoes 
bringing barely enough to pay for the 
high priced feed, with nothing to com- 
pensate the expense of growing, can you 
wonder that the country people are 
broke? And all this time the commodi- 
ties the farmers buy are lingering in the 
lap of wartime prices. 

“Truly, the American farmer is be- 
tween the upper and the nether mill- 
stones; the upper one of the high priced 
necessities, and the nether one of almost 
valueless farm products, with several of 
them unsalable at any price. Thousands 
and thousands of renters, as well as land- 
lords, are without funds. For very good 
reasons, therefore, farmers are not buy- 
ing, nor are they going to buy, because 
they simply cannot until things change. 
The stream is drying up at its head- 
waters in the country. It still seems to 
run bank full past your large cities, but 
one of these days you will be forced to 
look at the water supply reduced to very 
small proportions. In the language of 
the banker, your checks on the country 
are going to be returned with the star- 
tling notation, ‘No funds.’ ” 

C. H. CHatren. 





DEATH OF R, RR. ZIMMERMAN 

Russell Rainey Zimmerman, one of the 
oldest flour men in point of service in 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., district, died in a 
Pittsburgh hospital Dec. 3. He was 
taken suddenly ill with appendicitis, and 
an immediate operation was followed by 
peritonitis. 

Mr. Zimmerman was born at Stoyes- 
town, Pa., in 1872, and went to Pitts- 
burgh in 1889. He was a broker jn flour 
for about 15 years, representing, among 
others, the Commander mills_and the W. 
J. Jennison Co. Prior to that he was 
with the old Pittsburgh Milling Co., and 
previously, the Marshall-Kennedy Mill- 
ing Co., both of Pittsburgh. In addition 
to his flour business, he was a partner in 
the Honus Wagner Sporting Goods Co., 
of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Zimmerman was a thirty-second 
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degree Mason, a member of Emory 
M. E. Church, and also a member of the 
recently formed Pittsburgh Flour Club, 
of which he was one of the organizers. 
He was very highly esteemed by the club, 
the flour trade, and the Pittsburgh com- 
munity in general. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker during the war for the 
Food Administration, Red Cross and 
Liberty loans. He is survived by his 
wife, Martha Booth Zimmerman; one 
daughter, Martha; three sons, James, 
Franklin and Elwood, all of Pittsburgh; 
his father, James S. Zimmerman, who is 
82; four brothers, Howard, Keller, 
Charles and Dr. Randall Zimmerman, 
and one sister, Mrs. Meade Wilson. 
Funeral services were held at his late 
home, Sunday, Dec. 26. 


DEATH OF MRS. L. R. HURD 


Wife of Kansas Miller Dies Suddenly Dec. 27 
—Survived by Husband, and Grown 
Son and Daughter 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—-Mrs. L. R. Hurd, wife of 
the president of the Red Star Milling 
Co., died suddenly at the family home 
at Wichita, Kansas, yesterday. Besides 
her husband she is survived by a grown 
son and daughter. 





R. E. Sreruine. 





DENY UNFAIR PRACTICES 


Philadelphia Flour Men Find That Members 
of Leading Commercial Bodies Have 
Fulfilled Contracts 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 24.—The flour 
men who are members of the Commercial 
Exchange and of the Flour Club deny 
the charge brought by western millers 
that Philadelphia flour men had taken 
advantage of a technicality in the Penn- 
sylvania laws relating to bleached flour, 
and canceled orders totaling 300,000 bbls. 
An informal meeting of both organiza- 
tions. was held recently, and a_thor- 
ough investigation made. Following this, 
C. Herbert Bell, president of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, and Hubert J. Horan, 
president of the Flour Club of Phila- 
delphia, issued the following statement: 

“Investigation has proven that the 
charges of western millers regarding can- 
cellations on the part of Philadelphia 
flour men were utterly unfounded as far 
as recognized members of the trade are 
concerned. The members of the two or- 
ganizations, the Commercial Exchange 
and the Flour Club of Philadelphia, have 
in no case refused to fulfill any contracts 
made by them. Many of the members 
have suffered big financial losses by ac- 
cepting flour at 50 per cent and higher 
above the present market price rather 
than go back on their contracts. More- 
over, we learn that many members of 
our associations have been victims of the 
same speculators who abrogated their 
contracts with the western people. Fif- 
teen thousand barrels of flour are repre- 
sented on contracts canceled by specula- 
tors whom our members have sold to in 
good faith.” 

SamveE x S. Danrets. 





ESTIMATE OF RYE CROP CUT 
The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., sums up the rye situation as fol- 
lows: 





Last 
This crop year crop year 
Visible supply Aug. 1. 2,555,000 9,866,000 
HOW GEOD ccccccccces 69,318,000 88,478,000 
Available supply..... 71,873,000 98,344,000 
Exports for crop year ......... 47,042,889 
Exports first 21 weeks 22,235,000 6,747,000 


It is pointed out that revised produc- 
tion estimates show an available supply 
of rye this crop year over 26,000,000 bus 
short of last, sharply reducing the maxi- 
mum quantity available for export, and 
that relative values of rye and wheat re- 
flect this exceedingly strong situation. 





COMMODITY RATES SUSPENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 24.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended until April 17, 1921, pending an 
investigation, proposed new class and 
commodity rates between eastern and 
southern rate territories and the South- 
west. 

Joun J. Marainan. 





December 29, 1920 
OPTIONAL TRADE HEARINGs 


Legislation to Regulate Grain Exchanges 
Will Be Considered by the House Agri- 
cultural Committee on Jan, 4 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 28.— (Spe. 
cial Telegram)—Hearings on legis]::‘ioy 
to regulate grain exchanges, with })ar- 
ticular reference to optional tracing 
will commence before the House cony)pjt. 
tee on agriculture here at 10 a.m. ‘I \jes- 
day, Jan. 4, Congressman Haugen. of 
Iowa, chairman of the committee, ap. 
nounced yesterday. 

Joun J. Marnrin, 





DEATH OF E. E. KIDDLE 

Seattiz, Wasu., Dec. 28.—(Sp: cial 
Telegram)—Edward E. Kiddle, | no 
prominent in the milling industry pq 
other business activities in eastern «)re- 
gon, died suddenly at Island City, «re. 
gon, today. Mr. Kiddle was presi lent 
of the Pioneer Flouring Mill, the [, 
Grande Milling, the Union Flouring \{j|| 
and the Elgin Flouring Mill comps ies, 
all situated in the Grande Ronde y;'\ey 
Union County, Oregon. Mr. Kiddle was 
widely known to millers of the Pi ific 
Northwest, and universally respecte for 
his high character and business acu en, 
He always took a prominent part i) the 
activities of the North Pacific Mi \ery 
Association, which will greatly fee! the 
loss of his sound counsel and unremi!' ing 
interest in furthering the higher i ¢als 
of the industry. 





W. C. Tirra 





CALIFORNIA GRAIN RULING 


San Francisco, Catr., Dec. 24.— The 
chairman of the Grain Trade Associ: tion 
of the San Francisco Chamber of ()m- 
merce received, on Dec. 21, the follo. ing 


communication from the railroad n- 

missioner of the state of California 
“We beg to advise that this com nis- 

sion has recejved an application fro 


carriers to put into effect the minin:ums 
as outlined in your letter, which are to 
be 60,000 lbs on whole grain, 40,00\) |hs 


on certain grain products, such as rice 
flour, potato flour, bean flour, bean ‘eal 


and pea meal, and 36,000 lbs on the i!ems 
listed in Gomph’s exception sheet, item 
No. 180, except for dried beet pulp, 
which will be given the minimum w: ight 


of 30,000 Ibs. The commission uler- 
stands that the proposed weights jive 
been carefully checked up and studic:| by 
the Grain Trade Association and «ther 
interested shippers, and meet with the 
approval of all concerned.” 

R. C. Mas 





BUFFALO GRAIN RECEIPTS 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The total 
receipts of grain at this port by lake for 
the season of 1920 were consider bly 
larger than generally expected. Strikes 
and other causes, it was believed, wuld 
keep the figures below the past two yvurs, 
but the heavy. movement of Cana:ian 
grain at the close changed the situs ion. 
Flour, however, shows a falling off. In 
1917, the receipts of grain were 147, \()0,- 
000 bus, in 1916 187,000,000, and in !915 
216,200,000. 


1920 1919 

Flour, bbls... 4,510,408 5,155,755 6,¢ 

Wheat, bus.. 74,395,512 56,395,093 68, 375 

Corn, bus.... 3,826,776 50,000 2,0 120 

Oats, bus.... 6,161,499 14,207,877 13,5 5 

Barley, bus.. 4,468,705 9,986,137 3, 6 

Rye, bus..... 16,676,107 12,988,760 7, 7 
9 4 


Flaxseed, bus 1,626,889 844,260 





bus.106,145,488 94,472,127 98,1 
E. Baneas: 


Totals, 





SOLD BY KERR GIFFORD CO., IN¢. 
* It was stated in correspondence to The 
Northwestern Miller from Vanco:rver, 
B. C., under date of Dec. 18, that con- 
tracts for the shipment of 5,000 tors of 
wheat to the United Kingdom, thr ugh 
the port of Vancouver and by way of 
the Panama Canal, had been close! by 
the Alberta Pacific Grain Co. anc the 
Gardner-Johnson Co., agents for the 
Johnson Line of steamers. This s ate- 
ment is accurate in so far as the trans- 
action itself is concerned, but it ap) cars 
that the wheat was sold by and for the 
account of Kerr Gifford Co., Inc., !’ort- 
land, Oregon, who also arranged for the 
freighting of the wheat. 





The Argentine government has pur- 
chased a large floating dock constrv ted 
in Germany. 
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Sing wheat millers did not look for 
mi usiness last week, so were neither 
ed nor disappointed at- the slim- 


nes the week’s bookings. With liquida- 
tion ving on all over the country, and a 
gene sl desire to reduce stocks to a mini- 


mi | anticipation of inventory taking, 


no ach of the trade is active. The 
op is frequently expressed, however, 
that -usiness will pick up in a week or 
tw cause stocks are acknowledged to 


be » usually light and prices are really 


low. In fact, the general impression 
see to be that cash wheat will be much 
hig before spring than it is at present. 

1}, production at Minneapolis and 
thro: shout the Northwest fell off last 
week, practically all the mills being idle 
frou: “riday night until Monday over the 
Chris nas holidays. Some country mills 


‘le all week. A number of millers 
plan to close their plants over New 
Year also. 

There is a little export inquiry right 
alon,, with occasional small sales report- 
ed to United Kingdom buyers. Two or 
three lots of 1,000 to 5,000 bags were re- 
porte! last week, principally of the first 
clear nd bakers patent. 

P are virtually unchanged for the 
we p patents being quoted at $9.20@ 
9.50 ‘bl, standard patent $8.80@9, bak- 
ers tent $8.50@8.70, in 98-lb cotton 
sac faney clear $6.75, first clear $6.45 
second clear $4.90@5.10, in 140-lb 
jut cks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Second 
cle very dull, and it was understood 
that ‘ills would be willing to sell at less 
than minimum prices in order to dispose 
of their accumulations. 


wert 


(aw 


MILLFEED 


\ trifle better inquiry is noted for 
milliced, but is thought to be due to 
shoris endeavoring to cover their sales 
for ecember shipment. At the same 
tern reports indicate that transit 
shipients have been — well disposed 
of, , for some time, have been sell- 
ing lew. than Minneapolis prices. With 
distr:ss lots out of the way, it is thought 
that cistern buyers will be willing to ad- 
vance their ideas as to values. With 
cottonseed meal selling in the East at 
ar $33 ton, delivered, buyers are not 
inclined to take hold to any great ex- 
tent. The cheapness of corn and oats is 
having a similar depressing effect in the 


The current demand is almost exclu- 
sively for bran and standard middlings, 
and \t is very difficult to dispose of flour 
middiings and red dog. Mills having 


the itter grades to offer, say they can- 
not ‘ove them even at a discount under 
the inarket; consequently, when a car or 
two vets on track with demurrage ac- 
cruinz, very low prices are named. 


\ quote bran at $26@28 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $24@25, flour middlings 
0° 33, red dog $40, rye middlings $25, 
in lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


O ‘put of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
Seni iz a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


wit omparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
a output activity 
T OGK. wccnctceesecets 248,690 46 
L ek . aicurnneueen 279,480 51 
Ye G0 seaiseens 335,280 61 
Tt ars ago 235,755 45 
TI years ago 271,270 63 





OUTSIDE MILLS 


four output by interior mills in Min- 
nesola, North Dakota, South Dakota, 





and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
1920*...... 44 293,400 103,390 35 
1919°...... 44 293,400 135,195 46 
L9BOT...... 59 407,340 202,480 49 
1919f...... 59 407,340 220,145 54 
*Week ending Dec. 24. tWeek ending 

Dec. 18, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation Dec. 28: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half) and 
B mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one half), 
D and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 25, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .. 1,623 3,900 3,251 1,633 
Duluth ...... 553 119 3,200 283 
Totals ...... 2,176 4,019 6,451 1,916 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Dec. 25, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .. 52,942 657,797 66,438 45,430 
Duluth ....... 28,902 9,750 75,954 15,725 
Totals - 81,844 67,547 142,392 61,155 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 














Duluth, on Dec. 25, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 8,374 8,215 22,029 415 

DOE vcsesccs 1,058 2,556 14,757 892 

Totals ....... 9,432 10,771 36,786 1,307 


CASH WHEAT FIRM 


Cash wheat at Minneapolis was sur- 
prisingly strong the past week. Re- 
ports of export sales and a good demand 
from local mills, in spite of the dull flour 
trade, caused a strong market. Offer- 
ings of good milling wheat were light, 
and premiums on the top grades were 
around 11@20c over March. Local mills 
led in the buying of top grades, and when 
this demand lagged outside mills came 
in and took fair quantities. Lower 
grades were a little easier, but elevators 
took most of the offerings. Today, mar- 
ket started off firm, with a fair milling 
demand, but later in the session market 
turned easier and prices went down 
about Ic. For the week, prices show a 
gain of %@1 vc bu. No. 1 dark closed 
at $1.6914@1.72% bu; No. 1 northern, 
$1.65, @ 1.69%. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT IN THE NORTHWEST 


No particular change is noticeable in 
the attitude of northwestern farmers as 
to selling their wheat. They are dissatis- 
fied with prices, and are holding every 
bushel of their grain they possibly can, 
despite the efforts of their creditors to 
induce them to sell. About the only time 
they will let go is when they need a sup- 
ply of flour and haul in a load of wheat 
to their local mill. A North Dakota mill 
at a very important wheat producing 
point states that its receipts have been 
averaging less than 25 bus daily. 

Some interior millers express the be- 
lief that, as soon as sleighing becomes 
good, farmers will probably market their 
grain more freely. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was steady 
and fairly active the past week. Corn 
offerings were fairly heavy, and demand 
quiet to fair, with prices holding steady, 

compared with the futures. Elevators 


were the best buyers, with a fair ship- 
ping demand on a few days. Closing 
rices, Dec. 27: No. 3 yellow, 64@65c 

u; No. 3 mixed, 58@59c. 

Oats were quite active and steady all 
the week. Elevators were the chief tak- 
ers, with a fair demand from shippers. 
Closing prices: No. 3 white, 424,@43',¢ 
bu; No. 4 white, 394,@421,c. 

Rye offerings were moderate, with a 
good demand from shippers. Mills 
showed little interest. No. 2 closed at 
$1.4714,@148Y%, bu. 

Top grades of barley were in fair re- 
quest, but lower grades were inclined to 
drag. Prices steady. Closing range, 52 
@i76c bu 

OIl. MEAL IMPROVED 

Linseed oil meal showed some improve- 
ment the past week. Mills received nu- 
merous inquiries, and sales were quite 
fair, considering the time of year. Most 
of the business done was in small lots to 
mixers and country dealers, but total 
sales made a fair volume. Shipping 
directions also were improved, and mills 
are running a little heavier today, Crush- 
ers quote oil meal today at $39.50 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.4914; 
} ge -day, $3.45; 60-day, $3.4854. Three- 

day guilders are quoted at 31\%. 


G. B. GUNDERSON DEAD 


G. B. Gunderson, president of the Min- 
nesota Grain Co., Minneapolis, died Dec. 
23. Mr. Gunderson, who was 60 years 
old, had been engaged in the grain busi- 
ness in Minneapolis for about 30 years. 
His three sons, Charles F., Walter B. and 
Herbert G, Gunderson, are members of 
the Minnesota Grain Co. Two other chil- 
dren survive. A brother, M. T. Gun- 
derson, operates the mill at Kenyon, 
Minn. 


DEATH OF EDWARD N. OSBORNE 


Edward N. Osborne, vice president of 
the Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co., died 
Dec. 26, after a week's illness, in a local 
hospital. Mr. Osborne had been actively 
engaged in the grain business in Minne- 
apolis since 1887, and was one of the first 
members of the Chamber of Commerce. 
He was 70 years old, and is survived by 
two sons. A number of the oldest em- 
ployees of the company acted as pall- 
bearers at the funeral, which was held 
today, Dec, 28. 


WORK ON STATE MILL ABANDONED 


Construction work on the state owned 
mill and elevator at Grand Forks, N. D., 
was abandoned last week for lack of 
funds. It is stated that inability of the 
Bank of North Dakota to continue the 
financing of the proposition was respon- 
sible for the action of the State Indus- 
trial Commission. The mill was to have 
had a capacity of 3,000 bbls a day, and 
the elevator 1,500,000 bus capacity stor- 
age. 

ELEVATOR COMPANY FREED OF CHARGE 


The Occident Elevator Co., of North 
Dakota, an auxiliary of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., was acquitted in the 
district court at Rugby of alleged un- 
fair discrimination for the purpose of 
creating a monopoly. The case, which 
was tried by a farmers’ jury, grew out 
of a charge brought against the com- 
pany’s elevator at Velva. The attorney 
general of the state in his charge alleged 
that the company paid higher prices for 
wheat at some of its elevators than it 
did at others, in an attempt to destroy 
co-operative company competition. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are quoted at 28@33c bu bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, with demand only fair. 

A rate of 35c per 100 lbs is quoted on 
flour in bags from Atlantic ports of exit 
to Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

J. G. Diedrichs has sold his interest 
in the Mountain Lake (Minn.) Milling 
Co., and has retired as manager. 

E. R. Barber,..Sr., president of the 
Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, is con- 
fined to his home with an attack of 
pneumonia. 

J. W. Mashek, manager of the Em- 
pire Milling Co., returned to Minneapo- 
lis Thursday from the East, where he 
has been for the last eight weeks. 
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A dispatch from Minot, N. D., states 
that Fred Grams, a baker there, is under 
arrest on the charge of moonshining, fol- 
lowing the explosion of an 80-gallon cop- 
per still, which partly wrecked his shop. 


A readjustment. in mill operative 
wages seems to be pending. At some 
places reductions have already taken 
place, while at others reduced schedules 
are to take effect Jan. 1. No action as 
yet has been taken at Minneapolis. 


Anton Eckert, head millwright for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., in the B mill, 
Minneapolis, fell dead while at work 
Monday of this week, a victim of apo- 
plexy. He was 55 years old, and had 
been employed by the company since 
1903. 


Sharp reductions are noted in the quo- 
tations given out on screenings this week. 
Manufacturers are still out of the mar- 
ket. Supplies, however, are not burden- 
some. It -is stated that offerings to 
or on this crop have been surprisingly 
ight. 


John Cassleman has resigned as sales 
manager of the American Barley Co., 
Minneapolis, and has moved to Chicago 
with his family. Mr. Cassleman will rep- 
resent one or two northwestern cereal 
mills in central states territory, working 
out of Chicago. 


Based on the close today (Dec. 28), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at coun- 
try points in northern Minnesota for 
wheat were: No. 1 dark $1.48 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.41; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.44, No. 1 northern $1.43; in 
central North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.46, 
No. 1 northern $1.39; in central Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark $1.30, No. 1 northern 
$1.23. 


The fourth Iowa bakers’ short course 
will be conducted by the engineering ex- 
tension department of the Iowa State 
College Jan. 18-20. This short cotrse 
will be held in connection with the con- 
vention of the Iowa Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Demonstrations are 
to be conducted in the Bast-Fogarty 
Milling Co.’s mill, and at the Holland 
bakery. 





LARGE ARGENTINE WHEAT CROP 
Trade Commissioner Brady cables 


from Buenos Aires that reports from all 
parts of Argentina indicate that the 
wheat and other cereals will be abundant 
and in good condition. It is expected 
that the 1921 grain crop will exceed that 
of 1919-20, but not that there will be an 
equal amount of wheat available for ex- 
port this year, since 1,200,000 tons of the 
1919-20 exports were from the previous 
crop. 





All-Rail Rates 


All-rail rates on grain products from Min- 











neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, in cents 
per 100 lbs: 
Via Via 
Sault Ste. Chicago or 
To— Marie, — Milwaukee 
Agincourt, Ont, ........ 62 52.0 
Aldany, MN. Ye cosccseses 18:6 48.5 
Baltimore, MG. ...ccscce 47.0 47.0 
Baltimore, Md.* ........ 47.0 47.0 
Belington, W. Va. ...... ye 43.5 
Boston, Mass, ......+.+5 52. 52.0 
Bestos, Mase.® .occscces 50.0 50.0 
COUeere, ORE. ccccvscees ose 52.0 
Cumberland, Md. ....... +a 43.5 
Hagerstown, Md. ....... 47.0 47.0 
BEGHIERE, WE. G cccwcccess 73.8 72.5 
BeGIITem, We. B® cccccccee 51.0 $51.0 
MIMMOCOM, GRE, ccccccces 52.0 52.0 
Mont Joli, P. Q. ..ccceee 71.0 71.0 
Montreal, BP. GQ. ccscccee 62.0 52.0 
Montreal, P. @.* .....6. 48.0 48.0 
Mulgrave, N. 8S. ......++ 76.5 76.5 
Newport News ........+-. eee 47.0 
Newport News® ........ eee 47.0 
New York, N. Y. ....... 50.0 50.0 
Beew SOP, We. Se? veccee $50.0 +50.0 
Norfolk, Va. 47.0 47.0 
Norfolk, Va.* 47.0 47.0 
Ottawa, Ont. 60.0 60.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 48.0 48.0 
Philadelphia, Pa.* ...... 48.0 48.0 
Point Tupper, N. S. ..... 76.5 78.5 
Portland, Maine ........ 52.0 52.0 
Portland, Maine* ....:... one 150.0 
Geewee,. Be GR cccwccccce 60.0 60.0 
aenes, FF. Gi® wcccsocce 50.0 50.0 
Riviere Du Loup, P. Q... 68.0 68.0 
Rochester, N. Y. ......+- 45.0 | 45.0 
Rockland, Maine ....... 52.0 62.0 
St. John, N. B. .......+. 71.0 71.0 
St. John, N. B.* 450.0 750.0 
Ste. Louise, P. Q. . - 65.6 65.5 
Sherbrook, P, Q. . 52.0 52.0 
Stanstead, P. Q. .. 52.0 62.0 
Strasburg, Va. .... eve 47.0 
Syracuse, N. Y. 45.0 45.0 
Sydney, N. S. ...-cesees 79.5 79.5 
Wthen, IH. BF. ccccssscccws 46.5 46.5 


*For export. tFlour ic less, 
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The full effect of the seasonal dull 
period was felt by Kansas City and 
southwestern mills this week. Business 
was at an extremely low ebb, and the 
only orders placed were primarily for 
rush shipment to take care of bakers 
whose stocks were practically depleted. 
In spite of this very dull condition of 
the trade, or perhaps because of it, mill- 
ers for the most part are looking for- 
ward to a resumption of much better 
business after the holidays, not only be- 
cause inventory time will shortly be 
brought to a close but also on account 
of the feeling evidenced by many bank- 
ers that the financial situation will be 
easier after the first of the year. 

Local flour buying is on a very limited 
scale. Jobbers and bakers alike are stay- 
ing out of the market until they work 
off all old contracts, feeling that it will 
be better to make a clean start at the 
first of the year rather than to increase 
any standing contracts that they may 
now have. 

Some very cheap quotations are being 
made in this market by Pacific Coast 
mills, according to jobbers, who state 
that the Pacific soft wheat flour is being 
offered practically on a parity with Kan- 
sas hard wheat flour. 

Very slight, if any, changes were made 
on flour quotations this week by the mills. 
While the wheat market has continued a 
day-to-day fluctuation, the breaks have 
not been so violent as in the past, and 
one day’s advance is usually equalized by 
the next day’s decline. Hard winter 
wheat short patent flour, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City, is quoted at $9@9.25, 
straight grade at $8@8.25, and 95 per 
cent at $8.25@8.50. Of the lower grades, 
first clear is quoted at $6.50@7, second 
clear at $5.50@6.25, and low grade at 
$4.50@ 5.50. 

MILLFEED 

Little change is noticeable in the mill- 
feed market this week, with the possible 
exception of greater strength for bran, 
which is now selling at a comfortable 
margin over shorts, both brown and gray. 
Brown shorts in particular are weak, 
dealers stating that it is nearly impos- 
sible to find buyers for this feed. It is 
generally thought that the mills will soon 
return to the manufacture of bran rather 
than shorts, in which case the present 
relationship between the feeds, at least 
as to prices, would be done away with to 
a certain extent. Bran is quoted at 
$26.50@27.50, brown shorts at $23@24, 
and gray shorts at $24@25. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activ ity 
eee WG, bewecicce ster 57,500 5 
ee 62,000 5 9 
ee MO 2 cos 6 606500 64. 6%.0% 72,200 77 
BWO FORTS GEO cc ccccccceee 43,800 53 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


® Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 447,870 197,954 43 
Last week ...... 443,870 290,328 65 
Year ago ....... 439,770 362,937 82 
Two years ago... 405,570 248,786 61 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,033 bbls this week, 6,945 last 


week, 2,106 a year ago and 15,601 two 
years ago. 


none report do- 


Of the mills reporting, 
mestic business good, 13 
slow and quiet. 


fair and 59 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION 
Nominations for the annual election 
of officers of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, which will be held Tuesday, Jan. 
4, were made by a special committee, 
Thursday. B. L. Hargis and A. C. Davis 
were named for president. Mr. Hargis, 
who is a member of the B. F. Hargis 
Grain Co., served as first vice president 
of the board in 1921. It is said that Mr. 
Davis, who is head of the A, C. Davis 
Grain Co., will withdraw his candidacy. 
James N. Russell, of the Russell Grain 
Co., will automatically move from second 
vice president to first vice president. 
The nominees for second vice president 
are R. T. Morrison and Harry J. Smith. 
Six directors will be chosen from the 
following list: E. O. Bragg, C. A. Day- 
ton, F. B. Godfrey, C. M. Hardenbergh, 
F. C. Hoose, W. B. Lathrop, C. W. Law- 
less, W. J. Mensendieck, H. T. Mulhall, 
H. E. Poor, J. E, Rahm and H. F. Spen- 
cer. Six other directors will hold over. 
MUST PROTECT WORKERS 
The opinion of the Kansas court of 
industrial relations, as written by W. L. 
Huggins, presiding judge, in the case of 
the reduced operating time by Topeka 
flour mills, contains some interesting ad- 
vice as to the relation of employer and 
employee. The court said: 
“The people of Kansas have solemnly 
declared by legislative act that workers 
engaged in this industry shall at all 


times receive a fair wage, and have 
healthful and moral surroundings. In 


the reduction of the hours of operation, 
therefore, the millers should be very 
careful and solicitous concerning the 
matter of labor. Skilled and faithful 
employees should be given such treatment 
as will enable them during the period of 
limited production to support themselves 
and families. 

“The evidence before us shows that in 
the Topeka mills skilled men in the mill- 
ing business are being paid a monthly 
wage, and are therefore drawing pay 
whether the mill is running or not. So 
far as it is possible to do so, this rule 
should be recognized in all the mills of 
the state, for it is necessary in the pro- 
motion of the general welfare that skilled 
and faithful workers should always be 
available for these essential industries 
which so vitally affect the living condi- 
tions of the people.” 

In this investigation the court found 
that mill warehouses were full of flour, 
the elevators full of wheat, and that the 
people of the state were able to get 
promptly all the flour they desired. 
Therefore, the court decided that opera- 
tion at 60 per cent of capacity, as being 
practiced by the Topeka mills, was rea- 
sonable continuity of service. 

At the same time the court announced 
the appointment of a committee to draft 
rules and regulations to be adopted by 
the court relating to the milling industry 
of the state. The committee is composed 
of C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, L. A. Fitz, head 
of the milling division of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and G. A. 
Engh, of the industrial court. 

LEVER ACT STILL EFFECTIVE 

The constitutionality of the Lever act 
was upheld this week by a federal grand 
jury in Kansas City in returning indict- 
ments against three local wholesale and 
operating coal companies, in which it is 
charged that unjust and unreasonable 
profits were made in the sale of coal and 
coke. 

Each of the indicted companies, to- 
gether with several of their officers, was 
charged with from 15 to 20 counts, in 
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some cases the companies being charged 
with making as high as 100 per cent 
profit. One firm was also charged with 
selling coke to a public utility at a 
profit of $4 per ton, while as much as 
$9 per ton profit was made at the same 
time in the sale of coke to local retail 
dealers. 

The officers of the companies charged 
under the indictment each furnished 
bond of $1,000, and the case was set for 
the April term of court. 


WHO WOULDN'T? 

Recently, comment was made in the 
editorial columns of this paper on a let- 
ter sent to millers by a milling concern 
in Illinois expressing its determination 
to discontinue grinding hard wheat if it 
could buy flour on terms stated in the 
letter. These terms included purchase 
on guaranteed analysis, basis 196 lbs to 
the bbl, packed in small sacks without 
extra charge, shipment within 90 days 
and price “guaranteed against decline” 
for that period. 

To this inviting offer various millers 
replied in various ways, but this depart- 
ment just received from a Kansas com- 
pany a copy of its letter, which seems 
especially to the point. It reads, in sub- 
stance: 

“We note that you would like to dis- 
continue producing hard wheat flour if 
you can arrange to buy your supplies on 
the terms stated in your letter; so would 


we. Very truly yours.” 
FED UP 
A salesman for a southwestern mill 
recently received the following letter 


from a baker whom he had been fondly 
hoping to land as a customer: 

“I have changed my mind about your 
sending that flour and about your calling 
on me. It is not necessary. It takes my 
time and yours. The other night you 
called you kept me about an hour from 
my supper trying to tell me your flour 
was all right when I knew it is not. So 
please do not call on me. I think we 
will be better friends.” 


NOTES 
The C. A. Miser flour mill, Everton, 
Mo., was burned Dec. 20. 
J. M. Chilton, Kansas City federal 


grain supervisor, spent the week in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. 

F. M. Cole, manager of the Kansas 
City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., New York, spent the first of the 
week in Chicago. 

B. McNair, treasurer and manager 
of the Lyon (Kansas) Milling Co., with 
headquarters in Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
in Kansas City on business this week. 

The Edina (Mo.) Roller Mills have 
been sold by J. F. Stephenson to Cooper 
& Potzline, who are now operating the 
mill. The plant has a daily capacity of 
25 bbls. 

A 50-bbl flour mill has been installed 
at Braman, Okla., for Eben Decker. The 
mill, which is operated by a 50 h-p gas 
engine, is also equipped to manufacture 
corn meal. 

The Altoona (Kansas) Milling Co., op- 
erating an 80-bbl mill, has been sold by 


F, V. Saunders to I. W. Souders, Union, 
Mo., who is now actively in charge of 


the company. 


August J. Bulte, vice president and 


general manager of the Larabee Flour 


Mills Corporation, Kansas City, left for 
the Pacific Coast the first of the week 
for an extended vacation. 

The flour and feed business at Mar- 
shall, Ark., formerly owned by M. L. 
Crow and subsequently sold to Adding- 
ton & Bates, is now operating under the 
sole ownership of Owen Bates. 

The 25-bbl flour mill at Madison, Kan- 


sas, operated by the Soule Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. was recently burned, together 
with 2,000 sacks of flour and between 


6,000 and 7,000 bus wheat. The company 
is still undecided as to rebuilding. 

E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, this week an- 
announced that the next annual conven- 
tion of the association will be held in 
Kansas City the final week in May, 1921, 
following the Oklahoma and Texas meet- 
ings. 

According to the Kansas court of in- 
dustrial relations, 3,490 cars of grain 
were loaded within the state the first 10 
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days of December, compared with 2,59) 
cars in the corresponding period a year 
ago. November loadings were 130 Cars 
greater than a year ago, the court states. 


New officers will be elected for the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Grain Exchange Tues day, 
Jan. 4. On the evening of Jan. 11 the 
membership of the exchange will hold its 
annual meeting, at which time the new 
officers will be installed and the final re. 
port of the retiring board of directors 
received, 

The Farmers’ Flavo Mill & Elevato) 
Co., Fort Lupton, Colo., has taken over 
the business and plant of the Farmery 
Co-operative Mill & Elevator Co. at that 
place. The new company, which has jp. 
creased the capital stock of the organiza 
tion to $75,000, now has under consi yje- 
tion a 50-bbl flour mill and a 20,000-)y 
grain elevator. 


The $100,000 damage suit of the } ink 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., agains! th, 
Springfield Gas & Electric Co., wherein 
the plaintiff sought damages for the de- 
struction of its mill and warehous. jp 
1918, destroyed by a fire alleged to jjave 
originated in a coal pile belonging tv th, 
Springfield Gas & Electric Co., te mi 
nated this week in a decision for thy de- 
fendant. 

Effective Jan. 1, Hoerner & Watt, 
engineers, will succeed the Sherman [‘n- 
gineering Co., Kansas City. The c! ing 
is caused by the death of J. H. Sher jan, 
formerly president of the Sherman [p- 
gineering Co. Roy M. Wyatt and ©. H, 


Hoerner, who compose the new com) iny, 
were connected with the old organiz::tion 


as engineers and will continue the ‘\si 
ness as flour mill and grain elevatoy de- 
signers Only, doing no construction \ ork 
All work started under the Sherman En 
gineering Co. will be concluded unde, the 
name of that organization. 





“COLORADO 
Denver, Coro., Dec, 24.—The fluctua- 
tions in the wheat market during the 


past week have had no effect on the pric 
of flour, as millers seemed incline! to 
maintain the present price until they 
were sure that a stable market in \ heat 
had been reached. 

The holiday season is noticeable for its 
dullness in flour, but this year is mor 
quiet than others have been. There is 
one consolation, business cannot get 
much worse. With the low stocks that 
merchants have been maintaining, they 
must buy from time to time in order to 
meet demand. The lowering of the :ini- 
mum on flour is looked to  stimulat 
buying to some extent after the first of 
the year. 


Quotations: best patent soft reat 
flour, $9.05@9.15, in 98’s and 48's; second 


patent, $8.95@9.05; selfrising, best grade. 


$9.35@9.45,—f.o.b. Ohio River, prompt to 
30 days’ shipment. 
Bran sales have been very slow; even 


though production is cut down, mills ar 
not disposing of their stock raj idly 
Warm weather has caused some ot this 
dullness, but the recent storm and cold 
weather will cause more stock to be fed 
in the barn lots, and so stimulate the 
demand. Bran is selling at $31 ton, 
f.o.b. Denver, in car lots; delivered Colo- 
rado common points, $34. 
L. M. Hanrais 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Dec. 24.—Some millers 
in the Omaha territory report a slig! 
improvement in trade conditions in the 
last week, while others say that conti- 
tions are virtually unchanged, com red 
with a week or 10 days ago. New sales 
have been very light, although there ar 
occasional cars coming in. Shipping 4i- 
rections on old contracts are moderate! 
fair. Farmers are strongly inclined | 
hold their wheat for higher prices. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, represen‘ing 4 
weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Nort west 
ern Miller 


Flour 

output a 
ZEN WOO cccscvesicaczcce 8,663 
EeMSt WOOK ccccsccccccccses 9,300 
WOOP GOD. occccccccees costs 20,272 be 
TWO YORFTO QBO 2... cccccccse 17,311 
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it is the custom at this season of the 
year to anticipate a slowly dragging mar- 


ket. Buyers in all sections usually pre- 
fe light’ stocks of flour at stock taking 
time. This year, however, trade has been 
far below that of any previous year. A 


croup of brokers in Chicago were dis- 
cussing conditions this week, and two of 
them made the statement that they had 
not made a dollar in over a month. They 

lieve, however, that trade will im- 
pr after Jan. 1. 

Millers, and those who have visited this 
offic: of late, predict that the demand 
for flour and all mill products is going 
to improve, but millers are so anxious for 
business that some very close prices may 
be! de. 

There is not a mill in this territory that 
has more than one fourth the normal 
amount of orders on its books. Millers 
say they have never known a time when 
the call for mixed cars is as heavy as at 
present, indicating that buyers of flour 
are aking less than usual, with quantities 


of millfeed. 

Flour remained fairly steady during 
the week, with a downward tendency. The 
passige of the emergency tariff bill on 
Wednesday brought about a very firm 


feeling in wheat, and in turn an advance 
in flour quotations. However, there are 
millers who are so keen for business, 
especially a few located in the Northwest, 
that they have quoted patents of good 
grade at $8, jute, Chicago. This is much 
below the average range. Millers in the 
Southwest have advised their local con- 
nections that they cannot meet prices 
named by their competitors in the North- 


west. There is an average range of 
20@40e bbl more for hard winters than 
for springs. 

Local mills will curtail their output 
over the holidays, being idle from tonight 
until Monday morning. Next week’s pro- 
duction will probably be about 40 per cent 
of capacity. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Whis Wee cvseveinsavenves 18,500 62 
Lest week: +0010. sepeaaeiios 19,250 65 
Year 086. cicecsvdseessauns 23,250 89 
| COTS BBO cevcsicccces 17,250 59 


THE YEAR’S QUOTATIONS 


Practically every grade of flour, in- 
cluding rye and graham, also millfeeds, 


closed at the end of the year at the low- 
est range for the 12 months, It is inter- 
esting to note in the range of values of 
all mill products during 1920 that there 
was a wide variance, and in some in- 


Stances the highest values that have pre- 
vailed for years. The Minneapolis mill 
brands to the retail trade sold up to 
515.;5@16.25 from May 5 to 26, and as 
low as $9.40@9.50 the latter uart of No- 
vember. As.for spring wheat patents, 
the highest grades varied $8 from the 
low to the high. 

The year closed with low levels on 
neatly all grades of flour, and on Dec. 1 


first patents were offered here at $8@ 
8.05, jute, while during the middle of 
May this same grade of flour was selling 
at $15.50@16. First clears were quoted 


here the middle of December at $6.75@7, 
and on Aug. 10 at $11.25@11.75, jute. 
Hard winter first patents varied in price 
from $14.25@14.65 early in January to 
$88.60 on Dec. 1, and 95 per cent grades 
from the Southwest sold during the mid- 
dle of January at $13.50@14.10, but were 


obtainable Dec. 15 at $8.40@8.80, jute. 
Soft winter patents reached their high 
level during the middle of June, and were 
quoted at $13.25@13.65, and on Dec. 1 at 
$8.50@8.90, jute. 

White patent rye flour had a range, 
but not to as great an extent as wheat 
flour. During the latter part of July this 
product was offered at a higher quotation 
than first spring clears, and about equal 
to that of 95 per cent grades from the 
Southwest, or on the basis of $11.65@12, 
jute. 

Millfeed quotations were quite contrary 
to ordinary times. When outdoor feed- 
ing was good and millfeeds usually at a 
low level, the highest quotations during 
1920, nevertheless, prevailed along in May 
and June. Spring wheat bran in 100-lb 
sacks sold at $55@56 during the latter 
part of May and early June, and for the 
first half of December at $28@28.75. 
Standard middlings also commanded a 
high range in June, selling at $61@62, 
and the first two weeks of December at 
$26@27. Red dog sold at $75 late in 
July, and as low as $42.50 in early De- 
cember. 


YEARLY PRODUCTION OF FLOUR 


The Chicago mills felt the effect of the 
dull trade that prevailed during the lat- 
ter part of the year, and as a result the 
amount of flour produced by these mills 
was only 955,000 bbls. This is the first 
time since 1908 that the local mills have 
produced less than 1,000,000 bbls. For 
1919 the output was 1,272,000; 1918, 1,- 
149,250; 1917, 1,168,118; 1916, 1,235,000. 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION 


The full ticket for the Board of Trade 
election of officers for 1921 has been com- 
pleted. The election will be held Jan. 3. 
Joseph P. Griffin, who was president in 
1916 and 1917, has consented to take a 
third term. There will be no opposition. 
The fight will be on the vice presidency 
and the directorate. Theodore E, Cun- 
ningham, of Harris, Winthrop & Co., and 
Adolph Kempner, of the Adolph Kemp- 
ner Co., are rivals for the vice presidency. 

For the directorate there are eight can- 
didates for five places. They are Charles 
Sincere, of Charles Sincere & Co., grain 
and stock brokers, Charles H. Stone, of 
G. W. Stone & Co., provision men, George 
A. Wegener, of Wegener Bros., David 
Howard Lipsey, of Norris & Co., cash 
grain handlers and exporters, C. D. Ber- 
ry, a wheat trader, Fred S. Lewis, com- 
mission man, James C. Murray, of the 
Quaker Oats Co., and Allen M. Clement, 
of Clement, Curtis & Co., who are slated 
for the three year term. Kenneth P. 
Edwards, of J. A. Edwards & Co., is to 
fill vacancy for one year created by the 
death of W. H. Lake. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Red winter wheat is scarce, but pre- 
miums are not as high as at the close of 
last week, when they were 36@3614c over 
December for No. 1 red, with the close 
around $32@33c, and No. 2 red almost 
the same price. No. 1 hard was 7@8c 
over December, and No. 2 hard 5@6c 
over December. 

It is difficult for a majority of the 
wheat trade to understand why foreign 
countries should buy American wheat for 
February, March and April shipment as 
they have been doing of late, when the 
Argentine and Australian crops will soon 
be ready for marketing. At the same 
time the Europeans have talked of get- 
ting grain there cheaper. One explana- 
tion is that the demands of Argentine 
exporters that buyers pay the export 
taxes there has kept the latter out of 
their market, and they express a deter- 
mination to stay out so long as their 
regulations exist. Should their policy 
change, it would be no surprise to see the 
wheat bought here resold, and the Ar- 


gentine wheat taken in its place. There 
are also intimations that the real facts 
regarding both the Argentine and Aus- 
tralian crops have not been given out, and 
that they are smaller than generally re- 
ported, 

NOTES 

Latest official reports from India say 
that rain is urgently needed in the wheat 
belt, as about 21,000,000 out of the 30,- 
000,000 acres seeded are suffering from 
drouth, 

The Federal Reserve Bank at Chicago 
has $128,408,000 of rediscounted paper 
based on farm products, compared with 
$47,062,000 last year. They give no in- 
dication of the amounts advanced by the 
Federal Reserve banks to finance the 
production and sale of farm products. 

Sam Mincer, a grain commission man 
and trader, heads the list as Santa Claus 
on the Board of Trade. He presented 
Frank Garneau, his partner and former 
office manager, a check for $10,000. The 
head clerk was given $1,000, all the other 
clerks $700 each, and the messenger boys 
$300. 

E. A. Robinson, who for 16 years has 
been manager of the flour department of 
Henry Horner & Co., wholesale grocers 
and flour merchants, has resigned his po- 
sition, effective Jan. 1. T. B. Ross, for- 
merly with one of the wholesale grocers 
and flour merchants, will succeed Mr. 
Robinson. 

The Corn Products Co. closed its plant 
at Argo, Ill., on Thursday night, Dec. 22, 
for an indefinite period. It is expected 
that it will reopen after the holidays. 
The Robey, Ind., plant of the American 
Maize Co. has been shut down for some 
time, owing to poor business. Its feed 
mill is running on gluten feed. 

Eastern millers have been in the mar- 
ket for spring wheat, and bought about 
100,000 bus No. 2 and No. 3 northern. 
The wheat was taken in largely on De- 
cember delivery, and is being sold and 
shipped out. Deliveries of wheat on De- 
cember trades have averaged close to 
100,000 bus per day for the past week. 


J. O. Laird, sales manager of the Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., spent 
part of the week in Chicago en route 
to the East, and will spend Christmas 
with his mother at Oberlin, Ohio. Mr. 
Laird recently engaged as Wisconsin 
representative Miss Katherine Dunbar, 
who has had considerable experience in 
selling flour. 

Christmas around the Board of Trade 
was a good average one. Jackson Bros. 
& Co. gave their employees 10 per cent 
of the annual salary. Harris, Winthrop 
& Co. presented their employees with a 
month’s salary. Board of Trade em- 
ployees were remembered, and the newly 
wedded private secretaries of Secretary 
Mauff were voted a wedding present of 
$500 by the directors, 

H. V. Nye, manager of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
was in Chicago, Tuesday, with his wife, on 
their way to Burlington, Vt., to spend 
Christmas. Mr. Nye will cover the east- 
ern territory, returning home in about 
a month. He said that the farmers of 
Salina and west of there were marketing 
their wheat to a far greater extent than 
at any previous time on the present crop. 


Chicago banks have had a big year. 
Preparations for merging of the Illinois 
Trust & Savings, the Merchants’ Loan & 
Trust and the Corn Exchange National 
are being worked out. The Merchants’ 
Loan and Trust and the Corn Exchange 
have each transferred $1,000,000 undi- 
vided profits to the surplus account, giv- 
ing each $10,000,000 surplus. Each of 
the three banks have $5,000,000 capital 
and $10,000,000 surplus. 


Chicago houses did a good export 
business in hard winter wheat at the Gulf 
the past week, selling about as much as 
they bought. In the closing days their 
purchases were somewhat reduced, while 
their sales continued liberal. Export 
buying in all positions was large for a 
holiday season. On Thursday the British 
Commission bought 2,000,000 bus, and 
there were 1,000,000 taken by the Conti- 
nent, hedges against which were mainly 
bought in at Chicago. 

Increased orders for box cars are com- 
ing from the Northwest, western Iowa, 
and parts of Nebraska and Kansas. 
Iowa and the Northwest are anxious to 
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ship corn, Nebraska is shipping all kinds 
of grain, and Kansas and Oklahoma are 
shipping wheat. Western railroads are 
moving empty box cars from Chicago to 
these grain sections, owing to the lack 
of merchandise and miscellaneous freight 
loadings which in the past have enabled 
the roads to load their cars both ways. 
A reduction in the surplus of grain cars 
is reported by railroad officials. 


The Armour Grain Co. has been active 
in connection with other strong interests 
in an effort to stabilize the corn and oats 
markets to prevent complete demoraliza- 
tion. No attempt is being made to bull 
the markets, as purchases are only on 
declines. With demoralization in secu- 
rity markets part of the past week, the 
grains were supported when subjected to 
liberal selling. Export buying took care 
of the wheat market and absorbed the 
sales by speculators. Light outside spec- 
ulative buying support is attributed to 
the failure of the wheat market to ad- 
vance and hold the gain resultant from 
the export buying. 





NEW YORK FEED LAW REVISED 

Members of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration have been informed by Secretary 
A. P. Husband that New York state’s re- 
vised feedingstuffs law, which becomes 
effective Jan. 1, 1921, provides for regis- 
tration of each brand of feed sold in the 
state. ‘lags, showing weight of contents 
and full iutormation as to materials used 
in its manufacture, must accompany each 
shipment or be attached to each and 
every package. Metal fasteners with 
sharp points cannot be used to attach 
tags to the containers. 

tuvery miller who expects to sell mill- 
feeds in the state of New York after 
Jan. 1, 1921, is urged to write at once to 
George E. Hogue, commissioner of agri- 
culture, Albany, N. Y., and secure a copy 
of circular containing chapter 855 
(Passed May 21, 1920; effective Jan. 1, 
1921) amending the law relating to the 
sale and analysis of concentrated com- 
mercial feedingstuffs; also a copy of 
regulations for administration of the law, 
issued by the commissioner under date of 
Nov. 9, 1920, and all other circulars is- 
sued in connection with the revised law. 

As the law provides for a license fee 
of $25 to be paid for each brand of feed- 
ingstuffs sold in the state, millers should 
at once secure copies of the revised law 
and all regulations, Mr. Husband states, 
as well as blanks upon which to apply for 
license and registration, in order to se- 
cure the necessary certificate of registra- 
tion previous to Jan. 1. 





BREAD PRICES IN BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Dec, 24.—Boston bakers 
see no further cut in the price of bread, 
at least until the supplies of high priced 
flour now on hand are used up. A reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent became effective about 
three weeks ago. Bakers claim they are 
now using flour bought at the top mar- 
ket prices, and do not look for lower 
values until the first of the new year. 

One pound loaves are now selling for 
10@I1lc, and 1%-lb loaves at 15@1l6c, 
wholesale. This price, it is pointed out, 
is lower than prevailing prices in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where the second cut in bread 
prices in two weeks has just been an- 
nounced. One pound loaves in that city 
were reduced this week Ic to 12c, and 
1%-lb loaves Ie to 16c, which prices are 
still higher than those now quoted by the 
Boston bakers. 

The first general reduction in retail 
bread prices at Springfield, Mass., be- 
came effective Dec. 13, when a reduction 
of Ic a loaf by the Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation supplying that district was fol- 
lowed by a similar reduction by the re- 
tailers. The wholesale price was dropped 
from l5ce to 14c for large loaves, and 
from 1014c to 914¢ for the smaller size, 

Demanding 10c and 15c loaves, house- 
wives of Westfield, Mass., are making a 
drive on the out-of-town bakeries which 


have failed to lower their prices. One 
of the largest bakeries in town an- 
nounced that its bread prices had 


dropped to 10c and l5c, the former price 
for the small loaves, and the latter for 


the larger ones. 
Louis W. DePass, 





The owners of the only sugar mill and 
refinery in Uruguay have under cultiva- 
tion about 7,000 acres of sugar beets. 


See AP 
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A BUYER’S MARKET 


A designation, “a buyer’s market,” de- 
scribes accurately the situation prevailing 
today, not only in the milling and flour 
buying trades, but in many other lines 
as W There is only one obvious ex- 
ception to the description, and that con- 
cerns soft wheat millers. If they should 
want to buy any considerable quantity 
of soft red wheat, they would undoubt- 
edly find that in that one variety it was 
a seller’s market, as is evidenced by the 
fact that number two red has sold re- 
cently as high as thirty-six cents over the 
December future at Chicago. Red wheat 
is in very scant supply and movement, 
either at terminals or in the country, and, 
wherever the price may go, it seems sure 
that it will continue to command a pre- 
mium. 

One is tempted to say that never be- 
fore in the memory of any millers now 
living has the cumulative effect and pow- 
er of abstention from buying been so 
fully exploited and demonstrated as in 
the last six or eight months. There has 
been nothing willful or malicious to this 
abstention; it has been enforced and 
made compulsory by a natural and real 
decrease in the buying power of the en- 
tire world. It has resulted in the curi- 
ous anomaly of commodities selling quite 
generally without any reference to their 
cost of production. 

The cost of production has had little or 
nothing to do with the selling price. Ul- 
timately, of course, it will have, and 
must have, if production is to continue, 
but that will be on a new basis or level 
of costs now being established. Many 
millers are finding it much more profit- 
able to sell their wheat than to manufac- 
ture it into flour. Some millers are get- 
ting rather tired of selling flour at a 
lower price than they can sell their wheat 
and, unless flour prices improve, may let 
their wheat go. 

Further evidence of a buyer’s market 
is found in the liberal and unusual terms 
on which flour is sometimes sold and 
- offered, as well as in the prices. It seems 
that there has been a recrudescence of 
terms not heard of in years. It is more 
than hinted that some flour is being con- 
signed. There are instances of flour be- 
ing sold, the price to be made at time 
of delivery. There are one or two mills 
which have made sales with the price 
a aera against decline. The thirty 

ays’ acceptance draft puts in its ap- 
pearance every little while. Everywhere 
is not wanting evidence of the need of 
business by the mills, and that buyers 
can have pretty much their own way, if 
halfway reasonable. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There is no change for the better. In 
fact, the customary holiday inactivity has 
made the dullness even more pronounced. 
Practically all millers report business 
either as dull or dead, with virtually no 
sales being made. All dealers are anxious 
to keep their inventories as low as pos- 
sible, and this cause of itself, aside from 
others equally operative, has served to 
— additional purchases at this time. 

illers quite generally seem to believe 
that stocks of flour are low in all posi- 
tions and in all markets, and they are in- 
clined to think that some replenishment 
must take place soon after the first of 
the year. ence, there are a number 
who look for some improvement shortly. 

With the tight situation which now pre- 





vails in soft wheat, any considerable in- 
crease in demand should result in ad- 
vancing the price of soft wheat flour. 
This is expected to lead to substitution 
of other flours for soft winters, so the 
full effect of the scarcity of soft wheat 
may never be registered. A year ago this 
time soft wheat flours were at a discount 
under hard wheat flours, and there was a 
very lively demand for flour in wood. It 
was impossible to find barrels enough to 
take care of this demand. Flour was 
moving freely through the warehouses in- 
to dealers’ and consumers’ hands, and 
stocks were accumulated which doubtless 
lasted well into the present crop year 
and were responsible for the want of de- 
mand early in this crop. 

When millers are asked to express an 
opinion on the market, or to forecast its 
future course, they simply smile and look 
amused. Probably there has never been 
a year when millers have gone astray on 
the market so completely and universally 
as on this crop. While not disposed to 
make any prophecies, it may be said that 
many regard the price of wheat as being 
too high, compared to corn and oats, or 
corn and oats too low, as compared with 
wheat. If the normal relation between 
these grains is to be maintained, they 
must get closer together. At the same 
time, it is realized that the relationship is 
thrown out of normal alignment on ac- 
count of the very large corn crop in ex- 
cess of all requirements. 

With corn flour selling at approximate- 
ly $3.50 per bbl, one might expect some 
substitution or blending of this flour with 
wheat flour, but there appears to be no 
evidence of it. One might also expect a 
largely increased use of corn goods in 
the South, particularly on account of the 
low price of cotton and the resulting 
financial condition there, but corn millers 
say that there is virtually no increased 
demand from that section. It is thought 
that the South will be a larger buyer of 
corn goods in the second half of the 
year. 

Toledo millers are not buying much 
soft wheat, because they have so little de- 
mand for flour. If they needed much of 
this wheat, they would probably have to 
pay higher prices in order to get it. Soft 
wheat is in very light movement, and at 
Toledo the millers were bidding around 
$1.90 for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, 
at the end of the week. A few cars were 
bought at 414c under the Toledo market. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

- activity 

TRIS WOE cvicccecdvvssoes 16 
LMSt WOOK ccccccccccoccccs 22 
Year ago ....... cose a 49 
Two years ago 60 
Three years ago ......+.0+. 38,300 80 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 
91,8 


1920°%.....66% 14 ,800 24,960 27 
1920f.....+.. 26 152,160 54,311 35 
1919.....006 74,760 37,882 50 
1918... .ceeee 12 86,160 62,323 72 


*Week ending Dec. 24. tWeek ending 
Dec. 18. 


BROKERS’ COMMISSIONS 


There is evidently a more or less con- 
certed movement on foot to reduce the 
brokerage for handling feed from 50c to 
25c per ton. This does not meet with the 
approval of brokers, who call attention 
to the fact that, with the present high 
costs of operating, and telegraph and 
telephone tolls, there is nothing left to 





encourage sales for lots of single, or a 
few cars, only. On round lot business, 
where cutting the brokerage may result 
in putting business through, there is not 
the same objection to the cut. 


NOTES 

John H. Blanton, flour broker, has 
closed his office at Cincinnati, and now 
has his headquarters at Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

The Wilkes-Seaman Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has discontinued handling flour on this 
crop, and is confining its activities to 
bakers’ supplies. 

The National Flour Mills, Hendrys- 
burg, Ohio, has succeeded to the business 
formerly conducted under the style of 
Trimmer & Patton at that point. 

Isaac E. Woodard, vice president 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, is on a 
trip to California and other western 
states, and expects to be back early in 
February. 

M. P. Evans, for a time engaged in 
the flour brokerage business, with an of- 
fice in the Kenyon Building, Louisville, is 
now representing the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, accompanied by Mrs. 
Coup, are in California, for a month, 
visiting their daughter, 

Out-of-condition corn is reported to be 
selling as low as 20c bu in the Evansville 
district. This corn is said to be shipped 
to Nashville for drying, and is presumed 
to show a good profit for handling. 

Homer A. Shough, who has been repre- 
senting the Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Co. in Ohio, is now connected with the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
representing it in the western half of 
Ohio. 

The Diamond Mills, Evansville, Ind., 
has succeeded to the feed business for- 
merly conducted by Fisher Bros., and J. 
J. Jennings, formerly operating as the 
Independent Hay & Grain Co., is the 
principal. 

Harry B. Apple, broker, Commerce 
Building, Columbus, Ohio, has purchased 
the interest of C. E. Bollinger in the 
brokerage business of Harry B. Apple 
Co., and hereafter will conduct the busi- 
ness individually in his own name. 

The midwinter meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held at the 
Board of Trade Building, Jan. 14. It is 
proposed to have the question of “future 
trading” discussed by competent men 
who will represent both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

The second annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for the election of direc- 
tors and the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come before 
such a meeting, will be held Jan. 12, at 
10 a.m. at the New Southern Hotel, Co- 
lumbus. 

Henderson-Amos-Parker, 302 Terre 
Haute Trust Building, Terre Haute, Ind., 
is the name of a new firm of merchandise 
brokers which has recently started in 
business, and will handle flour. The firm 
is now representing Moses Bros. Mills, 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., and Loughry Bros. Milling 
& Grain Co. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Dec. 24.—Consid- 
eration of prospects for the new calendar 
year about to begin, taking of inventories, 
and a gathering in of loose ends gener- 
ally, marked wheat and corn milling in 
Indiana this week. Little new business 
was booked, and little was expected. 
Taking the list as a whole, quotations at 
the end of the period did not vary great- 
ly from those of last week. 

Bakers still are buying only limited 
supplies of wheat flour. With prices of 
their products coming down in many 
cities, and a reduced purchasing power 
on the part of the general public, due to 
the decrease in working forces in nu- 
merous industries, they are showing no 
disposition to stock up heavily. The gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that the out- 
look in the baking business is better than 
in maany other , Hag but it is realized 
that interdependence in trade and indus- 
try is such that there must be a general 
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improvement before any one activity can 
approach its normal. 

Taking the state as a whole, little mil]- 
ing was done this week. Stocks on hand 
already small in most cases, were used 
by many to fill shipments. Many of the 
small mills of the state were closed down 
and one of the larger plants in the state 
did not operate. Those that did run, op- 
erated on an even more restricted s.ale 
than has been the case for the last few 
months. 

In addition to Christmas and the }))}j- 
day season, which had a restricting i1\(\\)- 
ence on production, general business ¢)n- 
ditions in this territory showed no change 
for the better that was worth noting, the 
liquidating process still going on. \ p- 
other influence in milling and the grip 
products trade was the falling off in he 
export demand for wheat. Cash }\.n- 
dlers in this region, however, expre-.ed 
the belief that there would be a rene wa! 
of over-sea business in a short time. [pn 
connection with this outlook, many »\\/I- 
ers regarded it as significant that ‘he 
United States, on the basis of avail:!)le 
figures, has sold nearly all of its sur)\us 
at an unusually early time in the crop 


year. 
Legislation proposed in Congress to 
aid grain raisers, which was regarde:) as 


the principal element in the incre: sed 
strength of wheat near the end of the 
week, was reflected in flour prices, ‘\ey 
advancing when compared with the |--vel 
of the first four days of the week. Huard 
winter patents and spring patents were 
offered for shipment in car lots at $4.80 
@9.50, 98-lb cotton basis. Hard winter 
patents showed an advance of 10c on the 
minimum and 40c on the maximum com- 
pared with last Saturday. Spring pat- 
ents were up 5c on the minimum and 15¢ 
on the maximum. 

Soft winter patents were available for 
car lot shipment at a lower level thay at 
the end of last week. The prevailing |:vel 
on a 98-lb cotton basis was $9@9.75 bbl. 
This represented a decline of 60c¢ in the 
minimum and 25c in the maximum. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Dec. 24, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to he 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


This week 5,898 


vO PPT Re eee 7,080 1 
Bee Ge. beaewedetb sees ders 11,878 2 
TWO FORTS GOO «600666 coisas 4,243 19 


Dec. 24, 1920, stocks in store........ ] 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats tye 
This week .... 187,180 525,920 411,470 00 
Year ago .... 412,850 433,140 132,210 
Two years ago 310,900 459,150 312,090 1 


CORN 


Corn products continue in fair demand, 
but, as has been the case for many wevks, 
purchases are small in quantity, and im- 
mediate shipment is desired. Prices have 
been up and down during the week, but 
the end of the period showed the pre- 
vailing level to be the same as thai of 
last week. Grits were quoted for siip- 
ment in car lots at $2.15 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, meal at $2.05, hominy at $..65, 
hominy flakes at $2.25, cerealine at $..95, 
and corn flour at $3.35. 


s MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in fair demand, with the 
price of wheat products somewhat over 
the level of last week. Bran and mixed 
feed are offered for shipment in car 
lots at $82@34 ton, sacked; middlings 
are available at $36@38. Hominy feed is 
unchanged, being offered at $35 ton, bulk, 
and $37, sacked. 


PRODUCTS 


NOTES 


John A. Reis, sales manager of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, was in 
Chicago on business this week. 

Louis Spriesterbach won the sweep- 
stakes prize with an exhibit of 10 «ars 
of white corn at the annual show of the 
Clark County Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Jeffersonville. 

The Goshen (Ind.) Bread Co. has tak- 
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reliminary steps to dissolve as a cor- 
poration, but the business will be con- 
tinued. The Gary (Ind.) Baking Co. 
also will dissolve as a corporation. 

For the second time in two years Har- 
ley E. Meyer has won-a silver loving 
cup for the best 10 ears of corn raised 
in Knox County. The honor for 1920 
was won at the annual county corn show 
at Vincennes. 

Frank C. Bremerkamp, of Terre 
Haute, has been appointed receiver for 
the Indiana Bake-Rite System of Bak- 
erics, and has received permission from 
Judve Gleason, of the Vigo County cir- 
cuil court, to sell the properties. 

Jewish women, living on the south side 
of Indianapolis, who through the Ladies’ 
Economical Society, their organization, 
have been seeking lower prices for cer- 
tain kinds of bread used by them, have 
won their fight. Bakers supplying the 
trade have agreed to sell 1-lb loaves for 
gi4,c, instead of 10c, which has been the 
pre iiling price. 

Vholesale bakers in Muncie have an- 
nounced that a 1-lb loaf of bread, which 
has been wholesaling at 10c and retail- 
ing ut 12c, hereafter will be sold at 814c 
wholesale and 10e retail. A 1%%-lb loaf, 
which sold to the retailers for lic and 
was sold to consumers for 18c, now is 
sold by the wholesalers for 1214c and by 
the retailers for 15c. In Indianapolis, 
wholesale prices have been reduced, per- 
mitting the sale of 1-lb and 144-lb loaves 
at i0c and 15e, respectively, to the con- 
sumer. One of the larger bakeries, 
whic delivers directly to individual buy- 
has reduced the price of 1-lb loaves 


_ 





ers, 
to 9c. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
NASHVILLE 
Nsuvitte, Tenn., Dec. 24.—Christmas 


week passed with no material change in 
the four market in the Southeast. De- 
mand continued quiet, with light volume 
of sales, confined to small lots to meet 
urgent demands. Millers are now look- 
ing iorward to the turn of the new year, 
and are hopeful that trade will resume 
more activity and a healthier tone. 

The financial situation continues of 
premier importance, as buyers appear to 


be of the impression that prices have 
touched a level as low as may be ex- 
pected, but the tight money conditions 
prevent them from operating except 


from hand to mouth. 

our prices have been slightly irregu- 
lar this week, in sympathy with wheat, 
and at the close were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $10.30@10.60; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $9.75@10; straight patent, 
$9.50@9.75; first clears, $6.75@7.25. 
linnesota and Kansas flours are in 
light demand. Prices: spring wheat pat- 
ent, 140-lb bags, delivered at Nashville, 
$9.25@10.25; hard winter wheat patent, 
$970 9.75. 


~ 


MILLFEED 


ie millfeed situation was without new 
features, being inactive, with prices easy. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$3235; standard middlings or shorts, 
$36.@39, 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

T WOO. occcsas 186,840 74,846 40.0 
I WOEK icccces 192,570 85,3038 44.2 
Ye QGO, caccrces 218,040 170,415 78.1 
T years ago ... 171,270 94,181 54.9 
T > years ago.. 143,070 88,487 61.8 


CORN MEAL TRADE 
arge commercial mills report demand 
still light for corn meal. Business is said 
to be more active with country grist 
mills. Mills with a capacity of 54,000 
bus this week ground 7,720, or 14.3 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 11.5 per 
cent last week, and 26.7 per cent for the 
Same week last year. Prices: bolted and 
unolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Olio River points, $1.90@2. 
. NOTES 
Vire slightly dam the Middle Ten- 
hessee Flour Mills, anon. 


"he Monarch mills, a Chattanooga feed 
concern, has been placed in the hands 
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of a receiver on application of J. W. 
Stegall, a stockholder. Liabilities are 
reported at $50,000, and assets at $30,000. 

E. M. Kelly, president Liberty Mills, 
has been elected illustrious potentate by 
Al Menah Temple, Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. Mr. Kelly has been highly hon- 
ored by the various Masonic bodies, being 
an honorary thirty-third degree Scottish 
Rite Mason. . 

The new blending plant of the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., Savannah, Ga., it is an- 
nounced, will be ready for operation 
about Feb. 1. William H. Burt, who 
has had charge of the Memphis branch, 
will also have supervision of the Savan- 
nah business, which has been established 
to supply southeastern trade, with a view 
to utilizing the Panama Canal in trans- 
porting flour from the Pacific Coast. 


Joun LeErrer. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Dec. 24.—The holiday 
spirit prevailed in the flour market this 
week, but with few Christmas presents 
for the millers, so far as the local trade 
was concerned, Quotations were advanced 
on account of the stronger market, fol- 
lowing anticipation of national tariff 
changes in Congress, but little activity 
was noted in the trade. Northwestern 
spring flours went to $9.50, while Kansas 
hard winters were quoted at $9.50@10.25. 
Soft winter flours held more firmly, being 
quoted at $9.75@10.75. 

No activity was shown in the millfeed 
market, conditions being unchanged from 
the last two months. Bran was quoted 
this week. at $36@38 ton, standard mid- 
dlings at $33@35, and fancy soft winter 
flour middlings at $42@44. 


NOTES 


Daniels & Cox, millfeed producers of 
Elizabeth City, N. C., have secured prop- 
erty here for a feed mill, and expect to 
have machinery in place within a short 
time, ready for business. They will en- 
gage this branch chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of corn products, 

The municipal piers, through which a 
large flour business from middle western 
exporters had been arranged for during 
the winter and spring, have had their 
tariffs scratched from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission docket, that body 
having ruled that the local terminals do 
not constitute a common carrier. The 
tariffs included certain switching charge 
absorptions, without which they will" be 
greatly handicapped. Eight railroads 
running into the Belt Line Railroad 
around the piers will be asked now to in- 
dividually absorb these charges. 


Josepu A. Leste. 





CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN BUYING 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—A saving of 
25 per cent in the cost of grain has been 
made by farmers in the town of Bloom- 
field, Conn., in a co-operative buying plan 
tried by the Farmers’ Exchange there 
during the past six months. The distri- 
bution has amounted to about one carload 
a week. Of the 65 members of the or- 
ganization, only two are known to have 
bought through other mediums than the 
exchange during the six months that the 
experiment has been in operation. 

Most of the members are dairymen, 
who hope through co-operative buying to 
cut the price of milk and other dairy 
products to consumers. Thus far the 
organization has bought wholly from Bos- 
ton markets. Besides saving money for 
the farmers, the organization is proving 
beneficial as a community means of 
bringing the farmers together for the 
consideration of matters of common in- 
terest. 

Co-operative buying is being inaugu- 
rated in a number of rural. districts 
throughout Connecticut, and of these 
and other co-operative associations of 
farmers, with various objects in view, 
there are 23 that have attained some ma- 
turity and: financial standing. This fact 
has prompted a movement for the form- 
ing of a central state association, to be 
made up of members of, or representa- 
tives of, the associations in the towns. 
As . inaugurated and. promoted, this 
movement for organization and for co- 
operative buying, and eventually selling, 
promises to be of far-reaching conse- 


quence. 
Lous W. DePass. 
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Relative retail prices of the principal articles of food in the United States, the average 
price for 1913 being rated as 100, by months and years since January, 1913, as estimated 


by the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics: 























Round P 
Year and month— steak Milk Bread Flour Bacon Rice tat 
1913— 

Average for year.... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
IE «ie sn 6 Cowes 66048 92 100 100 100 94 99 91 
ey eee 93 100 100 100 95 99 90 
MEER, @onéepeechet avs 96 100 100 100 97 99 88 
SE 6 4 cry'b.0'S he bab ab es 99 100 100 100 99 99 87 
8 bé 60h b6bK00eden" 100 99 100 101 100 99 91 
SN 66cdconees bhee eee 101 99 100 101 101 99 104 
DCR is elon t+eésuSuke 104 99 100 101 104 100 110 
STURT eT eee 104 99 100 100 105 100 109 
| ae 104 100 100 100 104 100 110 
0. rer 104 101 100 99 103 100 106 
November 102 102 100 99 101 100 107 
December 101 102 100 99 99 100 106 

1914— 

Average for year.... 106 100 112 104 102 101 108 
PRE. 45.060 ep 00e0e de 102 102 110 98 98 100 108 
EE “Ke ckeweateee 102 102 110 99 98 100 108 
PL, tre cS cuseupeeee 103 101 110 99 99 100 107 
BEE HR ONS 65s BeCReeR<S 103 100 110 99 99 100 105 
Seer yr rere 105 100 110 99 99 100 112 
GD ccartctovceesrecée 106 100 110 99 100 100 132 
a rib sas Cees kaatas 109 100 110 98 101 101 155 
BE bk. cc taccece » 113 100 112 106 107 .101 111 
September - 110 100 114 113 108 101 105 
MEET LET 107 101 114 111 106 101 89 
November 105 101 114 112 104 101 83 
December 103 101 116 113 103 101 84 

1915— 

Average for year.... 103 99 124 126 100 104 89 
SET” 6505060000066 102 101 120 124 101 104 85 
WURSGREY cc cccsccccece 100 100 126 138 99 104 84 
March 99 99 126 136 98 104 82 
April 100 99 126 137 98 104 86 
| MRL EET Te 103 98 128 139 98 104 89 
June 105 98 128 130 99 104 99 
SOND bebe éconuntoetecs 107 98 126 125 100 104 85 
August 107 99 126 124 100 104 82 
DOPTOMRDOP oc cccccieces 106 99 124 117 100 104 79 
Pe eee ee 104 100 124 113 101 104 94 
et SRT ee 102 100 122 113 101 104 97 
po eee oe eee 101 100 122 114 101 104 106 

1916— 

Average for year.... 110 102 130 135 106 105 155 
January 102 100 122 120 101 105 136 
February 102 100 124 125 101 104 141 
March 104 100 124 120 103 104 140 
Pe dees vttagecbacss 108 99 124 119 104 104 138 
865546000 6002506 112 99 124 119 105 104 140 
SOMO Sere ovcecesedecee 117 99 124 117 107 105 167 
GOR 9466600066066 6008 116 100 124 116 107 105 134 
PMBGRE cocvevcsiscccece 115 101 126 134 108 105 141 
BORCOMADSP co ccccccvcece 115 102 136 148 110 105 161 
OOO bk iseccstisiecs 111 105 144 155 110 106 165 
a 108 109 160 174 111 105 198 
DPOSSMRDEE sc siccccscccs 107 112 138 167 110 105 198 

1917— 

Average for year.... 130 125 164 211 152 119 253 
GOMUEED oc ccricsicccecs 111 112 140 171 110 106 225 
POREGRED oc vcscccveces 117 112 142 171 114 104 290 
a Prorrririe 119 112 144 174 123 104 297 
BRU coccceccsccevecs 130 114 150 206 141 108 339 
BE 66000666008 edeow 133 117 168 266 155 121 352 
GOD Sictesscccivevees 135 119 170 246 158 125 366 
SGT sevavisevescscves 137 125 176 220 159 123 246 
CO eer ee 138 128 182 229 160 122 206 
WOMCOMDOP 2c ccccssens 133 132 176 223 164 124 172 
SGOT 6.cecccenéucces 138 143 176 214 178 128 178 
WOOVOMENOP cc cccccceces 133 144 176 208 179 131 183 
DOCOMUSE oc ccccvscess 134 147 166 205 181 133 178 

1918— 

Average for year.... 165 156 175 203 196 148 188 
SOMOREF cccccsssvesas 137 151 168 200 180 134 188 
POROUS 666s cvcviiscves 141 151 170 200 179 136 188 
BEMNG eescvercicieens 143 151 171 200 181 138 147 
RPT coccstssccccccses 155 148 175 200 183 139 129 
BE seb ceri sececocuss 170 148 177 200 187 141 129 
GUO obeivesavescisews 182 146 179 203 191 144 171 
SOD cbeecveseovcegens 181 148 179 203 194 148 229 
, Perr rer ee eres 178 153 177 206 200 154 229 
September 178 161 177 206 208 157 229 
October .......... 175 166 175 203 214 161 206 
November 173 173 175 203 216 161 194 
December 171 176 175 203 217 160 188 

1919— 

Average for year.... 174 174 179 218 205 174 224 
SUES 66 swt eeuc cece 175 175 175 200 217 159 188 
POREGREY co cccosccicss 174 174 175 203 205 164 182 
March 177 166 175 206 203 154 171 
April 182 169 175 218 212 154 182 
BA tec ects ees seeuces 187 167 176 227 210 154 194 
June 181 169 177 227 212 159 224 
SENT veccccchuseccevis 183 169 179 227 215 168 282 
August 177 174 180 224 214 178 294 
September ........... 170 176 180 221 206 190 253 
OGETODSE cccedvvecveves 165 180 180 221 196 199 224 
November ............ 162 184 182 224 189 202 229 
| errr erry 161 188 182 233 186 203 253 

1920— 
January 166 187 195 2465 186 208 318 
February 167 188 198 245 186 210 353 
March 168 187 200 242 186 211 400 
AOTT  ocscicvececcaress 179 183 200 245 191 214 535 
BOF ccccccqecaccccses 17 182 205 264 195 215 565 
GED Scere cdeeseetenes 191 182 211 267 200 215 606 
Pi) eee eee 202 188 213 264 203 214 524 
August ...... ebsiéeaver 196 191 213 255 203 210 294 
September .......+... 193 193 213 252 202 202 229 
GOGO NSE oc cici vie cecever 188 194 211 236 202 185 200 
November ........+.++ 178 194 207 221 196 163 194 





United States—Calendar Year Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 


years, 


the figures for the period from January, 


1 100 
106 108 
100 91 
99 77 
98 73 
97 76 
97 81 
100 87 
102 96 
104 109 
101 121 
99 144 
98 138 
108 1 
95 126 
94 106 
93 90 
91 74 
91 77 
93 82 
95 87 
143 96 
145 107 
132 113 
113 131 
110 139 
120 
110 129 
118 98 
120 74 
122 75 
124 76 
126 78 
127 81 
123 88 
118 101 
111 117 
119 133 
124 135 
146 109 
123 123 
125 101 
137 82 
145 79 
156 82 
158 87 
160 93 
155 105 
141 120 
149 132 
157 149 
161 154 
169 139 
146 158 
148 147 
160 101 
175 112 
183 116 
170 119 
166 122 
181 134 
179 152 
177 160 
174 168 
172 184 
176 165 
173 195 
193 182 
167 128 
165 123 
166 123 
165 123 
167 142 
169 155 
175 170 
193 186 
196 215 
196 235 
205 182 
196 218 
196 147 
193 140 
193 143 
193 154 
193 155 
198 164 
202 174 
200 183 
207 209 
227 235 
264 261 
324 240 
342 199 
340 161 
367 153 
462 153 
485 155 
482 166 
416 184 
333 206 
253 234 
235 250 


‘o- 
oes Sugar Eggs Butter 


1914, to May, 1920, being based on the 


reports of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, and those fort the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The North- 
western Miller and calculations by Russell's Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s 








omitted): 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
January ... 9,334 10,542 1,686 9,118 11,367 10,593 4,840 
February 10,017 9,013 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,73 9,280 
March .....+ 10,196 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 81 
April ....++ 8,332 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 6,800 
May §.2.0%e. 8,054 7,171 | 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 7,460 
June « 15,630 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,406 6,800 
TAY cccccveccccidsecvceve 9,193 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 
AUBUBE 00 ccswevccenccccce” A1,196 8,645 11,281 6,714 9,857 11,739 10,200 
September .....6..--+0055 + 11,702 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,642 14,088 9,450 
October ...ccccceseeeeeee 123,546 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 16,008 9,650 
November ......+-.5.++++ 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,618 9,600 
December ........0seeeee 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,1138 eoeee 
Totals .....2.+es+e-2+ 136,982 120,947 117,786 110,991 183,334  °92,995 


*Bleven months. 
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machinery, deck fittings and riggings, and 
radio installation; repairing of the in- 
terned Austrian steamer Lucia; _ the 
building of seven thousand five hundred- 
ton steel coal barges for the Panama 
Canal; and the construction of the ten 
thousand-ton dry dock for the Shipping 
Board. 

With a corps of some two thousand five 
hundred workmen constantly employed, 
including men of every trade and spe- 
cialty needed in shipyard work, with ma- 
chine shop, foundry, forge shop, ship- 
smiths, coppersmiths, plate and. boiler 
shop, electrical, plumbing, sheet metal, 
pipe and woodworking shop, riggers and 
calkers, boat shop, floating electric weld- 
ing outfit, marine railways and dry docks, 
derrick barge, cranes, tugs, lighters, out- 
fitting wharves, building ways and other 
shipyard equipment, this company stands 
pre-eminent in its field on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Another industry that has played a 
great part in the growth of Mobile dur- 
ing the past few years is the Mobile 
Shipbuilding Company, employing ap- 
proximately two thousand people. At 
this shipyard the proverbial bottle has 
been broken across the bow of a dozen 
five thousand-ton steel steamships and a 
large number of oceangoing wooden ves- 
sels. These steamers, sent to all parts 
of the world, have caused a new page to 
be written in the history of industrial 
Mobile. The steel vessels of five thousand 
tonnage were constructed for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation during the war, 
and eight of them were launched within 
a period of one year. These vessels are 
all of the most modern oil-burning type, 
and each carries ten tanks of a capacity 
of 1,180 tons of fuel oil. This is ap- 
proximately 330,400 gallons and is suf- 
ficient for a very long voyage. In addi- 
tion to the steel and wooden vessels, the 
company turned out at the same time six 
composite cargo ships, each of three 
thousand five hundred tons deadweight 
capacity. The company is now prepared 
to build commercial vessels of every type, 
from the smallest tugs to the largest pas- 
senger and freight steamers for foreign 
trade. 

As a great first step toward the guard- 
ing of the terminals at Mobile against 
private or corporate monopoly and con- 
trol, the city has acquired water front 
property, built docks of steel and con- 
crete, and is now engaged in tue construc- 
tion of an immense quay and breakwater 
at the southern extremity of the harbor, 


















































































The Docks and Shipbuilding Plants of Mobile 
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MOBILE’S PLACE AMONG SOUTHERN PORTS 


(Continued from page 1578.) 


which is known as the Arlington Docks. 
The acquisition by the municipality of 
water front property began more than 
fifty years ago, and the wisdom of this 
course has been amply justified, both by 
the good accomplished at Mobile and the 
evils tuat have arisen at many other ports 
by reason of their failure to protect their 
harbor and marine trade against the 
manipulations of selfish interests. 

The city has purchased all the wharvés 
that could be obtained, and has acquired 
fifteen hundred feet of the front in the 
heart of the business section of the city, 
besides some scattering lots. Upon this 
central property has been constructed a 
steel shed with concrete floor one thou- 
sand two hundred and forty feet in 
length by one hundred feet clear span 
and fifteen feet overhang, covering an 
area of one hundred and forty-two thou- 
sand square feet immediately adjacent 
to the quay line, which lies about fifteen 
feet outside the shed. 

The aggregate berthing space under 
corporate or private ownership in Mobile 
harbor is slightly under fifteen thousand 
lineal feet. It is therefore evident that, 
with tne increased length and number of 
ships entering the port since the channel 
to the Gulf was deepened to thirty feet, 
additional berthing and warehousing fa- 
cilities will be needed sooner than they 
can be acquired at the present rate of 
construction. 

The Arlington mole, or pier, is below 
the mouth of the Mobile River, and is 
protected on the north and east by a 
chain of islands created by the dredging 
and straightening of the main channel. A 
six hundred thousand dollar bond issue 
was provided for this work, which is now 
about eighty per cent completed. When 
finished, the work will consist of a rail- 
way served pier and dike, projected 
eastwardly into the bay a distance of 
eight thousand three hundred feet, with 
a width of three hundred feet, and a 
quay line on the northern or protected 
side of five thousand eight hundred feet, 
with an additional quay of fourteen hun- 
dred feet, at right angles with the for- 
mer, giving a berthing space of seven 
thousand two hundred lineal feet in pro- 
tected haven, all immediately reached by 
the rails. This project is one of the 
most ambitious that has been essayed 
along the entire coast. 

Mobile’s new ship channel, of sufficient 
depth for ships of the largest tonnage, 
is one of the best and deepest channels 
on the Gulf coast and a most valuable 


asset to the port of Mobile. The present 
channel is thirty-three and a half miles 
in length, and extends from the outer bar 
to a point five miles up the river from 
Mobile. It has a depth of thirty feet 
and is two hundred and twenty-five feet 
in width. This thirty-foot channel proj- 
ect was adopted by the rivers and harbors 
committee August 8, 1918, and the work 
started in September, 1918. The chan- 
nel was completed at midnight, June 12, 
1920, after a struggle of ninety-four 
years with the sands at the bottom of the 
yay. A total of $8,224,276 was spent on 
the harbor and channel projects between 
1826 and June 30, 1919, and the amount 
spent up to the present time for the 
thirty-foot channel is approximately 
$8.500,000. 

With reference to foreign ports, Mo- 
bile’s strategic position is peculiarly ad- 
vantageous. This port is the natural 
connecting link between the iron and 
coal fields of Alabama and all of the Pa- 
cific ports to be reached through the 
Panama Canal. The logical trade terri- 
tory for Mobile, in point of distance, in- 
cludes Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Central America 
and Cuba. It is nearer the Panama 
Canal ports than is any other important 
United States port, with the exception 
of Pensacola. 

As evidence of the progressive spirit of 
the people of Mobile, it is worthy of 
note that early in December of this year 
citizens of the city, acting through the 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce, pur- 
chased, at a cost of thirty-seven thousand 
five hundred dollars, and turned over to 
the War department inland waterways 
division the site on Lake Island that 
will be used for the construction of the 
new four hundred thousand dollar gov- 
ernment coal terminals. The site is op- 
posite the point of greatest shipping ac- 
tivity and has a frontage of about fifteen 
hundred feet on the Mobile River, ex- 
tending the same width across the island 
to Pole Cat Bay. Government engineers 
already are at work making borings and 
other surveys of the ground, and bids 
have been advertised for, for the con- 
struction of the plant. Immediately 
after the Mobile city commission decided 
that it had no authority to make the pur- 
chase of a site to be deeded to the gov- 
ernment, the Mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce gave its pledge for the entire pur- 
chase price, and then raised the money 
within two days. 





Figures of the Swiss Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation reveal an increase of 3.26 per cent 
in the cost of a selected list of articles 
during September. This is the highest 








ed to remain low for some years. 
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point vet recorded, the previous high 
point having been attained in June 
1919. Advances in the cost of meat. 
fresh milk, and butter are largely respon. 
sible for the increase. 





GERMAN COTTON iNDUSI RY 


Bureau of Markets Receives Report on Pres. 
ent Status of Cotton Mills in German, 
—Many Spindles Idle 


The Department of Agriculture has re- 
ceived numerous requests from cotton 
producers and others for information re- 
garding the situation with respect to the 
possibility of increasing the takings of 
cotton by Germany, which, prior to the 
European war, was an important foreign 
outlet for low grade cotton. Accordingly 
the Bureau of Markets of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently caused in- 
quiry to be made through confidential] 
channels regarding conditions in the cot- 
ton industry in Germany, notably on the 
following points: ; 

(1) Estimated number of idle German 
cotton spindles due to lack of raw cot- 
ton; (2) estimated number of these s))in- 
dles that could be started if raw cotton 
were available; (3) estimated number of 
spindles that might be started if mills 
could purchase cotton on nine months’ 
credit; (4) if mills could purchase cotton 
on credit, would they be willing to vive 
first lien on mills and on one half of al! 
manufactured goods to guarantee jij 
ment of bills at maturity; (5) in acdi- 
tion, would mills supply adequate bank 
guaranties; (6) as additional collateral, 
would the German government guaran- 
tee, through deposit of bonds or other- 
wise, preferred payments for cotton; (7) 
would mills be willing to purchase cotton 
and make deferred payments in Ameri- 
can currency; and (8) estimated con- 
sumption of American cotton in G 
many, year ending Sept. 30 next. In re 
sponse to this inquiry, the Bureau of 
Markets is authorized to publish th 
following: 

“The investigation elicited the follow- 
ing information, which is believed to 
worthy of reliance: 

“(1) Approximately 4,000,000 Germa 
spindles are now idle, but this is not 
entirely to lack of raw cotton; (2) 
(3) see comment beginning with nex 
paragraph; (4) first lien upon mills 
practicable, because most mills are 
ready mortgaged and the trade says t 
collateral requested by equities in plat 
must be used to obtain local working 
capital; (5) banks are reluctant to guar 
antee payments because they are ther 
obliged on long term credits to take 
risk of exchange; (6) general feeling i 
the textile industry is absolutely agains 
any government guaranty which wo 
enable German government to obtain 
exercise any sort of control over 
industry; (7) mills are willing to effe 
cotton transactions in dollars; and (3) 
it is too early in the cotton year to ol 
tain any authoritative estimate of thi 
year’s raw cotton consumption, L 
year’s consumption was about 550, 
bales. This year between 600,000 a 
700,000 bales, held last year as army 
stocks of yarn have been exhausted. 

“Prewar Germany consumed about 
800,000 bales. The loss of Alsace-I 
raine has reduced its spinning and weiv- 
ing capacity about 13 per cent. The 
dustry now works an 8-hour day instead 
of 10 hours. Its maximum capacity 1 
therefore be called 1,200,000 bales. ‘The 
purchasing capacity of the domestic m 
ket has shrunk enormously, and is exp¢ 
Export 
trade has also diminished greatly. Fur- 
thermore, although many mills are cvn- 
verting from coal to brown coal, watet 
power, of fuel oil, there is a serious fic! 
shortage. Therefore, if large stocks of 


—O - 


cotton were supplied to Germany it might 


not be possible to use them because of 
lack of export orders and fuel. It is not 
safe to estimate that the industry, even if 
aided by American credits, can consume 
more than a maximum of 700,000 bales of 
American cotton. 

“Tt is said that there are two prominent 
textile groups in Germany, one of which 
is wholly private, while the other is he- 
lieved to have semiofficial financial back- 
ing. The private firm is said to feel that 
American credits are useless without 
simultaneous export orders. It believes 
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that the methods pursued last year may 
very well be continued; that is, Ameri- 
cans making consignments of cotton to 
Germany and Germany paying cash for 
spot delivery. It does not favor collec- 
buying, and it also claims that the 
Ge rman market expects prices to go low- 
er and is not anxious to buy except to 
cover immediate needs. 

“The group having governmental sup- 
on the other hand, is said to be 


tive 


yort, ‘ 
ee anxious to arrange cotton credits. 
It estimates German capacity this year 


at 1,000,000 bales, for which it thinks a 
nonths’ credit of $60,000,000 is nec- 


SIX 

io The only security it suggests is 
acceptance of the shipper’s draft by the 
manufacturers and indorsements by own- 
ers of local and large Berlin banks, com- 
hined with insurance of cotton against 
all risks, indorsements of Berlin banks 
to read payable in marks at rate of ex- 
chanve in dollars when due. It proposes 
that a governmental bank shall act as a 
trustee for the textile interests which it 
rep sents, and which are stated to be 30 
per cent of the industry, and for the sell- 
ers as well, in distributing raw material 


to mills and finished products for ex- 
portations, thereby insuring gold credits 
abroad with which to meet drafts. 

(his corporation is said to have ex- 


cellent German financial backing, and its 


pr sal may therefore be entitled to 
serious consideration if American inter- 


ests are at all inclined to accept the 


credit terms proposed in order to allevi- 
ate the present cotton market situation. 
It st, however, be emphasized that 
Germany’s capacity for consumption of 
cotton this year contains many very 


matical factors.” 

, worthy of note in reference to the 
abo information that, as a matter of 
fact, the exports of cotton from the 
United States to Germany during the 
present season have amounted to about 
311,000 bales, compared with some 140,000 
bales to the corresponding date last year. 





TRIBUTE TO JOHN M. TURNER 


Regard for Him in Porto Rico Is Expressed 
Editorial Comment Published by 
The Times, of San Juan 


it 


lhe following editorial commenting on 
the character and career of the late John 
M. Turner appeared in The Times, San 


Juan, Porto Rico, of Dec, 1, and indi- 
cates the high standing he attained dur- 
ing his residence there: 


“The passing of John M. Turner was 
the loss to the community of a strong 
man, to his home a kindly husband and 
fatl to his neighbors a friend and 
counselor, and in all of these relations 
he will be sorely missed. To those who 
knew him only as they saw him about 
the streets, or in his place of business, it 
will appear as if his illness was very 
but to those who know, he had 
for many years been fighting with nerv- 
ous troubles that were a steady drain 
upon the sinews of life. 

“Mr. Turner was a business man, and 
his life was dedicated to business as a 
ant. His was the old-fashioned 
merchant life that we read about in 
books, and that sounds like the stories 
of the old days when the Yankee clipper 
ships invaded every navigable sea, for 
Mr. Turner’s activities covered the fields 
of trade in Europe, China and Japan. 


short: 


me? 


He entered those countries with broad 
mercantile enterprises in hand, and was 
so successful that long ago he was 
ready to retire from active business, as 
far as the fortune he sought was re- 


quired. 
“tlis enterprises were not ‘schemes,’ 


but mercantile undertakings, based upon 
a keen knowledge of the rules of trade 
and the ability to measure the calls of 
the markets and respond at the right 
time and with the required products. In 


other words, he was a merchant, gifted 
by nature for the life he elected to fol- 
low, and to his natural gift was added 
the advantages of scholarship, enhanced 
each year by successful experiences. 

\s stated above, Mr. Turner might 
have retired with a competency many 
years ago, although he was by no means 
an old man. The fact is that he came 
to Porto Rico as-a retired merchant, but 
not as an idle man. So he engaged in 
those comparatively small enterprises in 
the mercantile lines that characterized 
his life in our midst. His business here 
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was only for occupation for a mind and 
a life that could not find rest or peace 
in an armchair, even on his wonderful 
veranda that looked out upon the sea. 
So, until the last, he was on the active 
list. 

“Mr. Turner never was in doubt as to 
what he ought to do, and his decisions 
were quick, firm and irrevocable. He 
was highly nervous and, like all nervous 
persons, his decisive utterances were 
often considered dogmatic by his friends. 
But it was his way, largely the result 
of physical suffering that to the out- 
siders was unknown. What he did he 
did with all his might. As a member of 
the food commission, he worked with an 
energy amounting to enthusiasm, and his 
associates speak in unstinted praise of 
his efforts in that important field of the 
war’s demands. 

“As police commissioner it was the 
same. Energetic, aggressive, sometimes, 
perhaps, too aggressive for this easy- 
going country, he was always on the alert 
to protect the people who paid. and the 
men whose duty it is to preserve the 
peace and protect the homes of those 
who, as a rule, pay and appreciate them 
so little. The police had a needed friend 
in Mr. Turner, and they deeply mourn 
his loss. 

“But his remarkable career is ended, 
it is closed honorably and well. The 
beautiful home from which he was car- 
ried on Monday afternoon is left to his 
family, and with it he leaves them the 
proud record of a faithful, patriotic 
citizenship’ of the country he loved so 
well. 

“The senate rejected his nomination 
once as police commissioner. There 
were two reasons for this action. One 
was his continental birth; and another, 
and perhaps the more potent reason, was 
that no man could use John M. Turner. 
He plaved no favorites, and knew no 
such thing as reward without merit. 
With sympathy for his family. and in 
behalf of the public. we speak these 
words of farewell with regret and with a 
full realization of our general loss.” 





GERMAN FARMERS HOLD GRAIN 
Recent press dispatches from Berlin 
state that the government has determined 
upon drastic measures against German 
farmers who are holding their grain and 
devoting a large part of the scanty har- 
vest to the lucrative business of cattle 


feeding instead of furnishing bread for 
the human population. The government 
already has issued orders to dispatch 
requisitioning columns, backed when nec- 
essary by the rifles of the security police, 
into the country districts immediately 
after Christmas to search for and seize 
undelivered grain stocks on estates and 
farms. 

A “bread catastrophe,” to use the 
words of food ministry representatives, 
is in sight for the spring months unless 
the utmost rigor is employed to render 
the whole domestic grain supply available 
for human consumption. 





USE OF MILO AS A FOOD 

Wasuinocton, D. C., Dec. 24.—In a 
new bulletin on “Milo, a Valuable Grain 
Crop,” the Department of Agriculture 
says this about its use for human food: 

“For many years milo has been used 
to a limited extent for human food. In 
recent years, scientific experiments have 
been conducted to determine its value in 
the human diet. The results of these 
experiments show that milo meal is about 
equal to corn meal. It can be used alone 
for batter cakes and muffins, or it can 
be mixed with wheat flour in varying 
proportions in the same way that corn 
meal is used for making loaf bread.” 

The bulletin, which is of chief interest 
to farmers and feed manufacturers, dis- 
cusses the cultivation of milo, its chemi- 
cal ingredients, storage, etc. Ask for a 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1147. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





REPORT ON MARQUIS WHEAT 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 24.—Marquis 
wheat is pronounced the leading variety 
of common wheat for growing in the 
northern great plains area, and is fur- 
ther declared an excellent milling and 
baking wheat, in a new bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture to be issued 
shortly. Describing the milling and bak- 
ing tests made with marquis, the de- 
partment has this to say: 

“The leading varieties of spring wheat 
grown at the 11-stations were milled in 
an experimental mill and the flour baked 
into bread in order to determine their 
relative values for flour and bread mak- 
ing. It was found that growing condi- 
tions and disease had much influence on 
the percentage of flour obtained, mar- 
quis wheat yielding as low as 56.4 per 


cent of flour from sections where it had 
been affected by rust, while under fa- 
vorable conditions it produced as high 
as 75.8 per cent. The average yield of 
flour from 37 samples of this variety 
was 70.2 per cent. 

“Several varieties of common wheat 
produced distinctly lower percentages of 
flour than marquis. Preston (velvet 
chaff) and Haynes blue-stem produced 
about the same percentage as marquis. 
Prelude was the only variety of common 
spring wheat which had a distinctly high- 
er flour yield than marquis, the difference 
being 2.6 per cent. All varieties of 
durum wheat, however, yielded a higher 
percentage than marquis, except D-5, a 
red-kerneled durum which is low in mill- 
ing value. Each sample was analyzed for 
nitrogen and the crude protein content 
determined. Marquis wheat had an aver- 
age protein content of 15.3 per cent, and 
other common spring wheats differed only 
slightly from it. 

“In concluding the experiments, flour 
made from each variety of wheat was 
baked in order to determine the expan- 
sion or strength of the dough, the quality 
of the gluten, and the resulting texture 
and lightness of the bread. The aver- 
age loaf volume obtained from 37 sam- 
ples of marquis flour was 2,342 cubic 
centimeters from 340 grams of flour. 
This was a greater volume than was ob- 
tained from any other variety of wheat 
except one. All varieties of durum wheat 
have a smaller loaf volume than marquis.” 

Copies of the bulletin, entitled, “Va- 
rietal Experiments with Spring Wheat 
on the Northern Great Plains” (No. 
878), may be obtained by application to 
the division of publications of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





DOWNWARD TREND IN PRICES 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 24.—The 
downward trend of wholesale prices which 
began in June of the present year be- 
came more pronounced in November, ac- 
cording to information colleeted in rep- 
resentative markets by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Food products gener- 
ally showed a decline of nearly 414 per 
cent under quotations for October. This 
brings the food price level to a point 
approximately 11 per cent under that for 
November, 1919. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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The customary holiday dullness per- 
vades the flour markets of eastern Can- 
ada. Sales for domestic consumption are 
‘limited to momentary needs. Prices are 
firmer in sympathy with wheat and, if 
the market for grain holds where it is 
now, an advance in flour prices may be 
expected. Top patents are quoted here 
at $11.10 bbl, in 98-lb jutes, and seconds 
at $10.60, in mixed car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for cash. 

The advance in exchange and higher 
prices for wheat have enabled mills to 
make further sales to United States buy- 
ers. The volume of this business is not 
large. Sellers are asking $9.25 bbl for 
best spring patents, in jute, and $8.75 
for seconds, delivered, New York, Ameri- 
can funds. Ontario soft winters are 50c 
higher at $8.75 bbl, jute, New York. This 
latter flour is- growing scarce, and the 
market is firmer. 

British buyers have taken a little flour 
during the week, for private account of 
importing houses. The Royal Commis- 
sion is out of the market. Prices for 
straight Manitobas range 77s 6d@80s per 
280 lbs, in jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool 
or London, and for first clears 3s 6d 
under this basis. Ontario soft winters 
are worth 72s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow. 

Domestic buyers of soft winters find 
supplies growing scarcer. Mills are get- 
ting $9 bbl, bulk, Toronto or Montreal 
basis. 

MILLFEED 


Demand for bran is steady, and all 
offerings are readily absorbed at $40 ton, 
in bags, delivered, Ontario points. Shorts 
are selling less freely than bran at $42 
ton, bags, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Manitoba wheat shows a very substan- 
tial advance over its price of a week ago. 
Bay port stocks are held today at $2.29 
bu, f.o.b. cars, point of shipment, while 
all-rail deliveries are worth $2.27 at On- 
tario milling points. Ontario winter 
wheat is wanted for shipment to the 
United States at $2 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points, while country mills are offering 
$1.90@2 for farmers’ loads at their doors. 


OATMEAL 


Domestic demand is steady, and mills 
report a fair amount of business. Ex- 
porting trade is almost dead. Rolled oats 
are quoted at $3.40@3.50 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered, Ontario points; oatmeal, in 98- 
Ib bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Oat bulls are worth $18@20 ton, in bags, 
mill points, Ontario. 


OIL CAKE 


Mills have lowered their prices for lin- 
seed products about $2. Cake is now 
quoted at $50 ton, and meal at $56, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

NOTES 


Thieves cleaned out a cash drawer in 
a Toronto bakery last week, getting $650. 

At the close of trading on Thursday, 
New York funds were worth 18 per cent 
premium in Toronto. 

Dealers here have had a good deal of 
trouble in getting news from Winnipeg at 
times during the week. The wire service 
was bad. 

A report that the British Royal Com- 
mission was buying wheat, and had pur- 
chased 2,000,000 bus, hardened the wheat 
and flour market at Toronto materially 
on Thursday. 


W. J. Baldwin, Aurora, Ont., has re- 
built his mill after a fire about nine 
months ago. The new plant has a ca- 
pacity of 200 bbls per day. It is well 
built and modern in all respects. 


A meeting of the creditors of the Cad 
Evans Milling Co. was held in Toronto 
on Thursday. This company does not 
actually operate any mills, but is engaged 
in the flour business in a wholesale way. 


A miller in Kitchener, Ont., was ex- 
cused from jury duty last week on the 
ground. that his occupation gave him ex- 
emption., It is not generally known that 
millers are exempt from jury duty in 
this province. 

Master bakers of Ottawa, Ont., have 
agreed upon a minimum wage of $25 per 
week for all experienced bread drivers. 
Holidays are to be granted, with pay, 
and no driver is to be required to work 
more than nine hours per day. 

The continued presence of buying or- 
ders from the United States for Ontario 
winter wheat is believed to be holding the 
market for this grain at about 25c over 
the level that would prevail if domestic 
consumption were the only outlet for de- 
liveries. 

A magistrate in Windsor, Ont., has 
thrown out a case against a local baker 
for selling light weight bread, on the 
ground that the city had no constitu- 
tional right to pass such a bylaw. The 
province of Ontario has a law which cov- 
ers the case and, according to its terms, 
the baker was not guilty. 


Creditors of the Judge-Jones Milling 
Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont., who held a 
meeting last week, were convinced that 
this business had been well conducted by 
its management, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances there should be no trouble in 
carrying on successfully. An extension 
was granted to enable the management 
to obtain more capital. 


The news from Washington that the 
emergency tariff bill placing a duty on 
Canadian wheat and flour is not likely to 
become law at present is no more than 
was expected by most of the members of 
trade in Canada. It is the belief here 
that, if duties are reimposed by the Unit- 
ed States, this will not be done until the 
whole question of tariff revision has been 
threshed out by the new administration. 





MONTREAL 


MontTreEat, Que., Dec, 24.—There is no 
change in the flour market, but the feel- 
ing is better on account of the stronger 
market for wheat. A fair amount of 
business is reported. Sales of first pat- 
ents were made at $11.10 bbl, in jute 
bags, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash; sec- 
ond patents, $10.60; strong bakers, $10.40. 

The winter wheat flour market is un- 
changed. A moderate amount of busi- 
ness is passing, with supplies to meet all 
requirements. Car lots of choice grades 
are selling at $8.75@9 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-track, and in broken 
lots at $9.25@9.50, ex-store. 

White corn flour is selling at $9@9.10 
bbl, in jute bags, delivered. 

A good business is reported in bran, 
and sales of car lots were made at $40 
ton, but demand for shorts is slow at $42, 
including bags, ex-track, cash terms. 

Rolled oats prices are steady, with a 
fair trade at $3.80 per bag of 90 Ibs, 
while car lots are quoted at $3.70, ex- 
track. 

The market for oats is stronger, but 
there is not much improvement in de- 
mand, and the volume of business is 
small. No. 2 Canadian western oats are 
quoted at 72¥4c bu, extra No. 1 feed 
oats 6814,c, No. 1 feed oats 67c, ex-store. 


No. 3 white Ontario oats are offered at 
65c bu, ex-track. 


NOTES 


R. R. Dobell, western director of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
visited Montreal this week on business. 

A. C. McLead, general manager Ca- 
nadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Stratford, Ont., was in Montreal several 
days this week. 

J. P. Hand, sales representative of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at 
Hamilton, Bermuda, was in Montreal this 
week on business. 

The Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Ltd., inaugurated a direct steam- 
er service to the Bahamas with the sail- 
ing of the Canadian Sailor from St. John. 
The sailings will be monthly, during the 
winter from St. John, and in summer 
from Montreal. 

Montreal bakers state there is no im- 
mediate prospect of a decline in the 
price of bread. They say that recent re- 
ductions in flour have been fully dis- 
counted already. Bakers are quite will- 
ing to give the public the benefit of any 
reductions as these occur, but contend 
they are now selling bread on a closer 
margin of profit than before the decline 
in flour. They further state that the 
figures given out from government of- 
fices in Ottawa do not correctly represent 
the situation with regard to bread prices 
in Canada, 

During the season of navigation recent- 
ly .closed, 638 ships entered Montreal 
from transatlantic ports. This was a 
drop of 64 ships, in comparison with 
previous season. As the average tonnage 
per ship was higher, the reduction in car- 
rying capacity did not amount to as much 
as these figures would indicate. Another 
qualifying factor is that the arrivals of 
1919 included a number of ships built for 
the United States Shipping Board, that 
are not regularly trading in Canada. The 
main part of this year’s tonnage was 
British, of which 460 ships arrived. Mont- 
real business with ports on the Great 


‘Lakes shows a material falling off. 


T. J. Grices. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., Dec. 24.—The flour 
trade here is extremely dull. Domestic 
business is very quiet. The almost com- 
plete cessation of export trade has caused 
a considerable slowing up of flour mill 
operations. Throughout the West, mills 
are running short time in a number of in- 
stances. Today’s quotation for top pat- 
ent spring wheat flour is $10.65 bbl, in 
jute bags, second patents $10.05, and 
clear $9.45, delivered at any point be- 
tween Fort William and the western 
boundary of Manitoba. Saskatchewan 
points take 10c bbl under these prices, 
and eastern Alberta 20c under. From 
western Alberta to the Pacific Coast, 
prices rise progressively. For 30-day 
terms, 10c bbl is added to the foregoing, 
and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market shows no change 
from last week, and prices are un- 
changed. Bran is being quoted at $35 
ton, in bags, and shorts at $37, in cars or 
mixed cars, delivered f.o.b. Manitoba 
points. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market had an easier ten- 
dency this week. With the holiday season 
at hand a broad, active market can hard- 
ly be looked for, but the general feeling 
of the trade is stronger. Receipts are 
falling off. Elevator companies advise 
that deliveries from farmers are prac- 
tically nothing of all grains and, as a 


consequence, the market is without | 
ing sales. It looks as if all that 
needed for materially higher wheat } 
is more encouraging news covering 
financial situation. Inspections this 
averaged 873 cars per day, against 
last week. - 

Following are the prices of N 
northern mB for each day of the 
ending Dec. 24: 


Futur 
Cash ec. 
DGG BP cc0sescvncoes $1.88% $1.87% $ 
BPs BE asecoeuescens 1.89% 1.88% 
POO, “BS wcccvccicsion 1.94% 1.93% 1 
WOE: BS 6 ccc wecdectes 2.00% 1.99% 1 
Bee: BS kndenccosvuse 1.95% 1.95% 
OATMEAL 


The market for this product show 
change. The jobbing price for r 
oats is now around $3.25 per 80-Ilb 
while mill prices range downward | 
low as $2.80, delivered, Winnipeg 
tory. Oatmeal in 98-lb bags is 25 
cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The coarse grain markets are ex: 
ingly dull. Offerings are very small 
while a fair demand exists, the volum 
trade is light, with but little atte: 
being paid to the markets. Since a \ 
ago, oats have declined 1c bu, barle 
and rye 1c. 


rye, $1.6614,—in store, Fort William 


RYE FLOUR 


The market for rye flour is quiet. 
patents are worth $10 bbl, in bags; 


dium grade, $9.25; dark, $7; rye me: 


$2,—delivered Manitoba points. 


NOTES 


The new annex to the U.G.G. ele\ 
at Alliance, Alta., is fast nearing « 
pletion. 

R. Hardy, of Regina, superinten 
of the Co-operative Elevator Co., s 
Wednesday at Cedoux, Sask. 

There is a movement in Vancouv: 
organize a grain exchange in that cit 
deal with the growing grain trad 
Pacific routes. 

The agricultural society of Delor 
Man., held its annual seed grain fai 


Dec. 16. Although the number of ex)ii 


its was not large the quality was goo: 


The master bakers of Vancouver | 
agreed with their help on a wage s«: 


of $30 a week for salesmen drivers. 
hours of labor are to be 50 per w 
with overtime. 


A well-attended meeting of the ¢ 


growers of Foam Lake, Sask., this w: 


was addressed by District Insp: 
Robertson, who spoke on “Co-oper 
Marketing of Wheat.” 

P. L. Birkett, superintendent of th 
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Bawlf Grain Co., visited Barons, |ta, 


recently, and stated that Barons ha 
ready shipped upwards of 750,000 
wheat, and that there was still cons 
able to market. 

The ocean rate on wheat from 
couver to Great Britain via the Par 


Canal is now $20 ton, as against $4) 


the war period. It is estimated 
300,000 bus of the 1920 crop of we 


Canada will be shipped from Vanco: 


this season. 

A recent report shows that 260,00( 
wheat and 60,000 bus oats have 
shipped from Salvador, Sask., this 
and many of the farmers have not 


any grain yet; the yield in this dis! 


was very heavy, and there is conside 
shipping to be done yet. 

The provincial convention of the | 
ed Farmers of British Columbia wi 
held in Vancouver, Feb. 22-24. 
pected that there will be more than 
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delegates in attendance. Now that the 
farmers have taken a stand as regards 
rovincial politics, and have their eyes 
pointed to the federal arena as well, the 
convention will no doubt prove interest- 
ing. 

4 statement from Fort William shows 
that, during the season of navigation just 
closed, 85,528,385 bus wheat were shipped 
from the twin ports. Of this quantity, 
39,488,000 bus were shipped in Canadian 
vessels and 46,040,000 in United States 
vessels. The quantity carried to Cana- 
dian ports was 28,202,000 bus, and to 
American ports 57,325,000. The total 
shipments shown were the largest since 
1917. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners 
has ruled that Canadian railways cannot 
legally collect freight rates for haulage 
in Canadian territory in United States 
funds. Where there is a joint haul the 
Cansdian portion of same must _ be 
charced in Canadian currency. Canadian 


railyays have been transgressing this 


principle, the government railways being 
singled out for special criticism on this 
acc it. 

L. E. Gray. 





FARMERS’ ANTITRUST EXEMPTION 

Wasnineton, D. C., Dec. 24.—The 
Senate has adopted the Capper-Hersman 
bill, which exempts farmers’ co-opera- 


tive organizations from the operation of 
the sotitrust laws. The measure, which 
had already passed the House, now goes 
to conference for consideration of the 
Senate amendments, chief among which 


is ove that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, instead of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, shall pass on complaints against 
farmers’ co-operative organizations. 

Other Senate amendments provide that 
court proceedings against co-operative 
organizations shall be heard in the fed- 
eral judicial district in which the prin- 
cipal office of the association complained 
of is located, and that any attempt at 
monopoly or unfair methods of competi- 
tion shall make associations liable for 
prosecution under the Clayton antitrust 
act. 

Under the amended bill, dividends are 
limited to 8 per cent of the capital stock; 
each association has but one vote, re- 
gardicss of its stock holdings, and the 
organizations must operate for the mu- 
tual benefit of members. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





GRASSHOPPERS MEET DEFEAT 

Onana, Nes., Dec. 24.—Grasshoppers 
were defeated in their efforts during the 
last year to destroy crops within the irri- 
gated project district in Scotts Bluff 
and Morrill counties, according to the 
monthly bulletin of the state department 
of public works, By using 158,000 Ibs 
of poison, consisting of bran, arsenic, 
anise oil, sal soda and molasses, this. was 
accomplished. Phil Sheldon, project and 
county agent, was enabled to report that 
very few places within the district suf- 
ferel any noticeable damage by grass- 
hoppers during the last season. 

Grasshoppers, according to the bulle- 
tin, have proved the principal pest on the 
project during the last four years. It 
was not until 1919 that any organized 
effort was made to eradicate them. Two 
poison mixing plants were maintained 
during the year—one at Minatare and 
one at Bayard—from where the mixture 
was distributed over the district. 

There are 65,000 acres in the district, 
of which 63,000 are irrigable and approxi- 
mat: ly 50,000 are under a high state of 
cultivation. 

Leicu Leste. 





SHORT RICE CROP IN ITALY 

A. Osborn, secretary to the Ameri- 
can commercial attaché at Rome, reports 
that Italy is confronted with a diminished 


tice crop this year, Sowing in the chief 
rice districts of Lombardy and Pied- 
mont was delayed for three weeks by 


farm labor difficulties, and as a result, 
when seeding was finally begun it was 
don hastily and after inadequate peene- 
ration of the soil. Accordingly, the do- 
mestic supply of rice in Italy, on which 
much dependence is placed as a staple 
food to supplement the macaroni ele- 
ment in the people’s diet, will be consid- 
era'ily lessened for the coming year, thus 
adding to the difficulties of the food 
problem. . 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 24.—This week 
will long be remembered as one of the 
most interesting periods that Wall Street 
has ever witnessed in the closing month 
of a high-tension year. There has been 
further selling of stocks, and liquidation 
has been so great that many people have 
not known where the stocks have come 
from. Broad selling and insistent liqui- 
dation, however, have complicated the 
situation in many details, so that it has 
been difficult to discover the source of 
many of the selling orders. 

One banker, belonging to an influential 

international firm, said that his customers 
had been selling heavily so as to be cer- 
tain that their | Baran would figure in the 
income tax schedules for the current 
ear. Many thousand shares of stock 
ave been sold for this purpose, but it 
is not clear just how many have been 
repurchased after the sales were made. 


“ESTABLISHING LOSSES” 


By this means taxpayers have sought 
to establish their losses and make them 
a matter of record, although in numerous 
instances they have immediately bought 
back securities which they had previous- 
ly sold. At least one international bank- 
er has advised his clients not to buy back 
the same security in cases where an effort 
is made to avoid the income tax pay- 
ments by making a technical sale and 
repurchase of securities. This banker 
feels that the government authorities can 
question such operations, especially those 
cases where a taxpayer has sold securi- 
ties one day to establish his loss and then 
ag cag them back the following day. 

e has advised his clients to buy back 
some other security, so that it may be 
obvious that a different issue was pur- 
chased from the one that had figured in 
the technical sale. 


BARGAIN HUNTERS 


Many small investors, as well as the 
more influential ones, have made excel- 
lent purchases of stocks during the last 
few days for bona fide investments. This 
is solid investment buying of the right 
sort, and means that the stocks thus 
taken over will be held by the purchasers 
for income producing purposes. Small 
investors have done exceptionally well of 
late, for, with the high-grade industrial 
shares selling at the lowest average price 


level of five years, it is apparent that the 


opportunity has been quite extraordinary 
for the safest kind of investment buying. 
The indications are that this movement 
will continue throughout the year, as the 
market has moved so uncertainly as to 
give rise to a good deal of forced liqui- 
dation. It is not known just how ex- 
tensive this buying has been, but the 
probability is that it has extended to 
most of the really true and tried securi- 
ties available at prices showing an ex- 
ceptionally high income return. 


RELAXING CREDIT STRAIN 


There are various indications of re- 
laxed credit strain, and it looks as if 
there would be a good deal more credit 
available after the turn of the year. The 
indications are that there will be lower 
rates for call money after the January 
disbursements have been financed and 
the requirements for new financing have 
been satisfied. There is still a strong 
demand for accommodation in mercan- 
tile quarters, and the banks are making 
heavy advances for this purpose. 


A REMARKABLE YEAR 


The closing year will be remembered 
as one of the most extraordinary in the 
history of American finance. There has 
been constant credit strain, and for long 
periods there were exceptionally high in- 
terest rates. At times it has not been a 
question of rate, but whether the appli- 
cant could obtain the accommodation at 


all. The banks have held rigidly to a 
programme of essential financing, and 
have not attempted to take on new ac- 
counts even when those have been offered 
by interests which are good customers 
for a bank to have; but every new ac- 
count these days, which is given with the 
understanding that certain accommoda- 
tion will be forthcoming immediately, is 
looked upon with suspicion by the banks. 

It is absolutely necessary for the 
larger Wall Street banks to restrict their 
advances for the account of their own 
customers, so as not to commit them- 
selves to ventures which may be difficult 
to finance later on. Wall Street banks 
have given a splendid account of them- 
selves, and it is known that much “first- 
aid work” has been done in cases where 
immediate assistance was required by 
well-known corporations which in ordi- 
nary times would find no difficulty in 
finding what accommodation they needed, 
around 6 per cent. Every loan these 
days is beitig scanned with the idea of 
ascertaining whether it is based upon a 
bona fide business transaction or whether 
it has a speculative end to it. 

The banks are making headway and 
there is no doubt that many will show 
extraordinary profits for the year just 
ending. Notwithstanding these large 
earnings, they had a hard time of it in 
many ways, for the year has been one of 
constant tension in the money market. 
Besides the large financing for domestic 
applicants, there has been a great deal 
done for the account of foreign govern- 
ments and municipalities, and for other 
borrowers in the area of hard pressed 
Europe. 

PROMISE OF 1921 


In speaking of the unusual financial 
situation which confronts the country to- 
day and the interesting features in the 
outlook, a well-known money market man 
said: “I believe that 1921 will be an ex- 
ceptionally interesting year, although the 
indications are that it will not witness 
the almost constant money strain that has 
been so difficult to deal with this year. 
A great many of the frozen loans will 
be thawed out before 1921 has advanced 
very far. Reduction in merchandise and 
commodity prices will be also effective in 
helping this situation, for the country is 
headed toward better things, and it will 
be necessary to provide large credits for 
the financing of projects which could not 
be developed this year. 

“It looks as if there would be more 
readjustment in business and financial 
affairs, for no one familiar with the ex- 
tent of the rise in commodity prices since 
the World War began will believe that 
deflation has been already accomplished. 
On the contrary, it will require much 
more careful weeding out of unsafe ac- 
counts properly to safeguard the bank- 
ing situation. 

“But the big thing to remember is that 
the world is nearing a basis of real 
peace. This means a great deal, for al- 
though hostilities ceased more than two 
years ago, there has continued a condi- 
tion of semiwar in various sections of 
the world. It looks as if the formation 
of an association of nations, an interna- 
tional court, or some other peace enter- 
prise, would bring the nations together 
and start the world again on a peace 
footing in the good old-fashioned way. 
We have all been so long at war that it 
is difficult for many to comprehend the 
changes which must take place when 
peace has been officially declared 
throughout the world.” 


THE STOCK MARKET 


The chances are that the stock market 
will develop interestingly before the new 
year has far advanced. It looks as if it 
would be firmly established on a better 
price basis than has been the case for 
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several years. Really securities are 
available at prices which should com- 
mand instant investment support. 
Whether they do or not must depend 
upon circumstances which cannot be 
wholly provided for in advance. Heavy 
flotations will probably be made within 
the next few weeks, as borrowers in vari- 
ous sections of the world are anxious to 
secure accommodation in the United 
States. 





BREAD SUBSIDY IN ITALY 

Lonvon, Enc., Dec. 8.—The Italian 
government has taken the bull by the 
horns and has raised the price of bread 
from one lira, equal to 19c, per kilo 
(2.204 lbs), to one lira and 40 centimes 
(27c). It is estimated that the govern- 
ment has been losing 6,820,000 lire an- 
nually on the sale of bread, and even 
with the increase in the price of bread 
the enormous deficit will not nearly be 
covered. Some of the critics of the gov- 
ernment say that the price ought to have 
been raised to 2 lire per kilo at the very 
least, to bring it within range of a com- 
mercial price, while its actual cost is 
around 3 lire. The government, however, 
has to contend with strong socialist op- 
position and is content to have succeeded 
in bringing into effect even a small in- 
crease. 

The government has hopes of recover- 
ing a part of the deficit on bread by a 
new tax on wine of 30 or 40 centimes per 
liter. This tax is not considered at all 
excessive, when good wine now costs 5@6 
lire per liter, and ordinary wine 4 lire. 
It has also been found necessary to raise 
railway fares by 60 per cent, so the Ital- 
ian is having to dive deeper into his 
pocket in much the same manner as the 
Britisher. It is all right if there are 
plenty of coins to catch hold of in the 
depth of that pocket, but the trouble be- 
gins when the coins are elusive. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 


FLOUR IN THE MOVIES 

“Blend, a Story of Flour,” is a new 
educational film produced for the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., of Seattle, and now 
being shown in the theatres of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 

The story begins at a luncheon held on 
the lawn in front of the company’s mills. 
Helen Harding, who works in a broker’s 
office in Montana, and Dorothy Downing, 
whose father owns a wheat ranch in east- 
ern Washington, argue on the respective 
merits of hard and soft wheat. 

Here, Blend, the company’s big col- 
ored man, adds to his fame by breaking 
into the movies. Asked whether the bread 
he serves is made with eastern hard 
wheat or Washington blue-stem, he re- 
plies that he is the answer, for the flour 
is a blend of both wheats. 

To explain the blending of the eastern 
hard wheat with Washington blue-stem, 
which makes Fisher’s blend flour, Blend 
shows. the two girls through the mill. 
They see the samples of incoming wheat 
being tested in the laboratory, and taste 
the bread made there from the different 
varieties of wheat, being shown why a 
blended flour combines the best qualities 
of. both wheats. 

Then they watch the wheat being un- 
loaded from the cars, carried through 
the many intricate devices that remove 
all chaff, weed seeds and foreign ma- 
terial, scour the wheat, polish and dry it, 
until every kernel is immaculately clean. 

The actual grinding of the wheat then 
begins, and Blend explains it all as he 
shows the girls the flour in each state 
from the first break, through the grind- 
ing rolls and the sifters of the finest 
Italian silk bolting cloths, to the interest- 
ing packing department where the flour 
automatically feeds into sacks, is weighed 
to the merest fraction of an ounce, and 
in the sewed sacks travels away on a con- 
veyor belt to storage, ready to become 
bread, biscuits and cake. 

All parts in the picture are played by 
employees of the mill. Two pretty young 
women from the office force play Helen 
and Dorothy, the chemist and mill super- 
intendent are played by the, men, and 
Blend is just himself, the biggest char- 
acter in the picture, with an impressive 
dignity all his own and a quaint, kindly 
humor. 








Increased business in Canada has ne- 
cessitated the stringing of thousands of 
additional telegraph wires. 
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The holiday spirit has taken possession 
of the flour trade and has added some- 
thing to the slight spirit of optimism 
which has been quite noticeable during 
the past 10 days, because it is in such 
strong contrast to the general attitude 
found on all sides two weeks or so ago. 
It may be that dressing up the exchange 
floor in Christmas greens and thereby 
giving a generally cheerful appearance 
has created a corresponding atmosphere 
which the trade has inhaled and, by doing 
so, has been moved to take a more cheer- 
ful attitude toward the present and fu- 
ture of the flour business. 

This of course does not mean that 
buyers are being influenced to come into 
the market, but that in their present 
mental attitude they would not be afraid 
of buying, should the market remain firm 
for a week or 10 days following even a 
slight advance in the price of wheat. 

There is still a good deal of flour on 
spot, but the amount is far from exces- 
sive, and in normal times would be re- 
garded as a very light supply. The only 
trouble about this phase of the situation 
is that a good deal of this flour has been 
rejected by irresponsible buyers, forcing 
it back upon an already sick market, 
with the result that it is being resold at 
prices much below mill limits, making it 
more difficult for mills to do business. 
The total of this flour, however, is esti- 
mated to be not over 100,000 bbls, and 
as soon as it is cleared away, a change 
in the situation for the better is confi- 
dently expected. Some mills are report- 
ing fair sales, but these are principally 
concerns using salesmen outside of the 
metropolitan district as well as within it. 
In the main, mill representatives are 
finding it quite difficult to do business. 

One of the questions widely discussed 
this week has been the possible effect on 
Canadian wheat and its products of the 
proposed tariff which passed in the lower 
house on Wednesday of this week. The 
general impression is that on nearly all 
contracts covering flour sold by Cana- 
dian mills there was a provision placing 
the burden of paying the duty upon the 
buyer, but there were some, it is said, 
which specifically. stated that the mill 
would pay it. 

Should the proposed tariff law become 
active, it would of course mean a very 
serious loss to buyers on this side of 
the line but, regardless of the fact that 
it passed the lower house by a vote of 
196 to 86, it is strongly felt on all sides 
that it is extremely doubtful as to wheth- 
er or not it will pass the Senate, and it 
has been suggested that in all proba- 
bility it will die there. Even if it should 
pass both the lower and upper house 
there is the strong possibility still of a 
veto by the President, and should it be 
passed over the veto, the time taken to 
do it would be so long as unquestionably 
to permit shipment and delivery of all 
flour sold up to now by Canadian mills 
and, consequently, there is no real ground 
for alarm at present. 

There has been some limited export 
business, but nothing of any moment. 
The situation, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, is somewhat affected by a 
recent reduction made by the local mill- 
ers. The matter is covered in a dispatch 
from Broomhall, reading as follows: 
“Flour sales in the United Kingdom are 
showing a slight improvement. due to the 
reduction of ls per sack of 280 lbs just 
made by the millers. The quality of the 


wheat flour has been strengthened by a 
shorter milling reduction or extraction. 


Supplies of bran and offal are now ex- 
pected to increase. Government regula- 
tion flour is quoted at 8ls; government 
imported, 88s 3d, per 280 lbs. Low 
grades of Plate and American flours are 
offering on the spot at 70s per sack of 
280 Ibs, or equal to $8.50 per bbl of 
196 lbs. The controlled price of import- 
ed wheat flour in Egypt has been reduced 
by Is per sack of 820 lbs, equal to about 
12c a bbl. This is due to improved sow- 
ing conditions of the new crops, and a 
larger acreage is anticipated.” 

Quotations: spring fancy patent, 
$10.50@10.75; standard patent, $9@9.50; 
first spring clears, $7.50@8; soft winter 
straights, $8.50@9.25; hard winter 
straights, $9@9.50; hard winter patents, 
$9.50@10; hard winter clears, $7.50@8; 
rye, $8.50@9.25,—all in jute. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT 


In a letter of greeting sent out to their 
friends in the trade by the Dundas Food 
Products Corporation, of Pniladeiphia, 
the way in which American business men 
should regard the present, and the atti- 
tude whicn they should take toward the 
whole business situation of the future, is 
so well and forcibly set forth that we 
feel it is well to spread the gospel it 
contains, and therefore print the body of 
it herewith: 

“As we approach another Christmas 
and find ourseives upon the threshold of 
another new year, it is but fitting that we 
stop for a moment’s reflection and con- 
sider those demands upon our actions 
which will insure a fulfiilment of our 
hopes and ambitions. Let’s stop talking 
caiamity; let’s stop fearing, and get 
down to fundamentals and back to nor- 
mal. Lets devote some of our energies 
to the great task of strengthening faith 
in the essential soundness of the Ameri- 
can business institution. If we will do 
these things, the new year will hold for 
all of us our fair measure of prosperity 
and the happiness that goes with it. It 
is with these sentiments we greet you on 
the eve of Christmas and a new year, 
and may it be granted us to preserve 
for many years to come the friendships 
it has been our good fortune to make 
and enjoy in the past; and though we 
cannot grasp your hand on Christmas 
morning and say it to you, it is in our 
hearts, and we say with all sincerity, a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year, with the good health to enjoy 
both.” 

THANKS! 

The New York office of The North- 
western Miller has during the past week 
been in receipt of nearly all manner of 
Christmas greetings, ranging from clocks 
and calendars down to the regulation 
Christmas card, and as it is a difficult 
thing personally to acknowledge each of 
these, it purposes doing so through this 
column, in the hope that for the present 
at least this will suffice, and with the 
further hope that the recipient may dur- 
ing the coming year have the opportunity 
of thanking personally all those good 
friends who have been so kind as to think 
of us at Christmas time, when their at- 
tention must of necessity be centered on 
people and things much nearer home. 
We hope still to merit an occasional 
kindly thought from those whom we like 
to serve, and during the coming year we 
trust that we may be able to make our 
service still more valuable. 


+ + 


Milton Rich, formerly with the Mur- 
phy Rich Co., will become district sales 
manager for the Armour Grain Co. in 
this city. Henry Dusenbury, who has 
been in charge of the New York office of 
the Armour Co., will have charge of the 
upstate business of the company, with 
offices in Buffalo and Syracuse. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 24.—No in- 
quiry and practically no sales sum up 
the spring wheat flour trade here this 
week. Some of the mills will close down 
early in the week to take account of 
stock and, unless there is a betterment 
in conditions, it is a fair guess that the 
accounting will proceed rather leisurely. 

With navigation on the upper lakes 
closed, it is likely that Canadian wheat, 
which has been used here heavily, will not 
arrive so freely. While reports say there 
are liberal holdings in Buffalo elevators, 
mills here have been inclined to stock up 
somewhat against the time of need. 
Then, too, with heavy snow seasonable 
from now on, mills have taken some 
wheat as insurance against traffic block- 
ades. However, uncertainties of both 
wheat and flour and recent experiences 
with slumping markets have curtailed 
the amounts. 

Flour prices have been chasing wheat 
again this week. No one pays much at- 
tention to these nominal changes. The 
miniature bulges and breaks have lost 
their normal effects on buying and sell- 
ing, but under the uncertain market there 
is a firm tone, with prices inclined to 
advance. In some cases mills have ad- 
vanced 50c bbl on standard brands. 
Clears and low grade are held firm to a 
shade higher, so that, despite the lack of 
real business, mills here are not inclined 
to sacrifice. 

Principal quotations on spring wheat 
flours: spring patents, $10.50@10.75 bbl, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, 
$10.50; bakers patent, $10, cotton 98's, 
ear lots. Boston; spring straights, $10, 
cotton 98’s, local; first clears, $8@8.75, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; 
low grade, $6@6.50, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

Country mills ~show little activity. 
Some of them are in the market for mill- 
feed to supply their local trade. Sur- 
face indications are that some of these 
mills are in distress. While there has 
been a little business in soft wheat flours, 
the total is small and old orders have 
been the bulwark. Prices follow grain 
closely in a nervous sort of way. Quo- 
tations: winter straights, $9.30@9.40 bbl, 


cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, 
$10.50. At the moment there is little 


variation in prices since a week ago. Be- 
yond an occasional lot of wheat offered 
by growers who are short of funds, 
farmers are standing pat to about the 
last man, 

Interest in rye flour lags. There is 
the impression in some quarters‘that rye 
flour will be worth more instead of less, 
but so far as the actual market is con- 
cerned, there is no interest. Best white 
brands are offered at $9 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston, 25c under a week ago. 
Western brands, jobbed here, dull, and 
prices unchanged: light, $10; medium, 
$9.50; dark, $9,—all in cotton 98's. 

With little wheat milled, there is no 
accumulation of millfeed. Some mills 
have none to offer, applying what they 
produce on old contracts or shipping out 
in mixed cars. Prices are easier, with 
some mills quoting $1@3 under 10 days 
ago. Quotations: spring bran, around 
$40 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; job- 
bing, $44; winter bran, $39@40, sacked, 
local; spring middlings, around $42, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $48; win- 
ter middlings, $46@50, sacked, mostly 
mill door. Rye feed $2 higher, with 
sales at $46@48 ton, sacked, jobbing. 
Sales of western millfeeds continue in 
fair volume, with prices unchanged. 
Crushed oats $42 ton, and corn meal $42, 
both bulk, jobbing basis. Corn meal, 
table quality, steady at $2.75 per 100 
lbs, jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
eee WOO sii cs ccsiwetcese 8,000 43 
BARBE WOOK sca ccscccosurves 7,600 41 


Of this week’s total, 6,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,200 winter and 400 
rye. 

NOTES 

The strike of the Hebrew branch of 
Bakers’ Local 14 against the Stein bak- 
ery in Chatham Street and the Green 
bakery in Kelly Street, has been settled, 
it is reported. The strike was called a 
fortnight ago on account of alleged un- 
fair conditions. 

The state has ignored the request of 
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raceway commissioners here to hold hac, 
the water impounded by the barge cana| 
dam, now that the navigation season is 
over, feeding it into the lower river aq 
raceways gradually as power plants, jp. 
cluding several flour mills, require. ‘Th. 
gates were opened yesterday, allowiny 
the flood to rush out in torrents. The 
setback up the river extended nearly 49 
miles, and it is estimated that the potep. 
tial water power had an equivalent ¢oa| 
value of more than $13,000. 

Commenting on the closing of the ney 
barge canal, Edward S. Walsh, stat, 
superintendent of public works, said that 
the tonnage showed an increase of 2() per 
cent over last year, but there would hay 
been larger gains had not western vrajy 
growers shown a tendency to hold sraip 
for higher prices. The canal was origi. 
nally ordered closed Dec. 1. On «. 
count of failures of any boats to reach 
destination, the season was extended 
about three weeks, making it one ©: the 
latest closings in canal annals in the 
state. 

The Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
has recommended the adoption of a plan 
to build an immense power tunne! ey- 
tending from the head of the rapids 
above Court Street bridge to below the 
lower falls of the Genesee River. Under 
the plan 22 water right owners, incluing 
several milling companies, would pool 


their interests in a single company which 
would build the tunnel and erect a single 
big power house, distributing the «lec- 
trical power generated pro rata. it jg 


estimated that it would cost $3,500,000 
to build the tunnel. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Puinapevreuia, Pa,, Dec, 24.—The fluc. 
tuating wheat market during the past 


week tended further to unsettle the con- 
fidence of buyers, and the volume of 
business transacted was of very small 
proportions. An additional reason for 
the present dullness is that the trace is 
generally taking account of stock and 
closing up the year’s business, and in- 
clined to limit purchases closely to the 
satisfaction of immediate requirements 
Mill limits, however, were steadily main- 
tained during the week, and after th 
first of the year it is hoped that condi- 
tions in the flour market may show some 
improvement. 


NOTES 
The Cummins Steamship Line, now 
operating from this city to European 


ports, is arranging to extend its service 
to Cuba, Porto Rico and Jamaica. 

G. Percy Lemont, of E. K. Lemont 
& Son, grain and flour merchants, eft 
yesterday for Pinehurst, N. C., where he 
will spend the winter with his famil 

The area sown to winter wheat in this 
state last fall is estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at 94 per cent 
of last year’s acreage, and the condition 
93. 

The Hall Baking Co. has been « 
tered to conduct a general bakery busi- 
ness, with an authorized capital of »%2- 
250,000, by 'T. L. Croteau, M. A. Bruce, 
S. E. Dill, Wilmington, Del. 

The Ward Line Steamship Co. has 
notified the Chamber of Commerce that 
it has decided to arrange direct sailings 
from Philadelphia to Cuba, and tha‘ the 
dates will be announced in a short 

Henry G. Fell, formerly a prominent 
grain dealer of this city, died on Wecnes- 
day at Atlantic City, N. J. He had 
been suffering for some years with heart 
and kidney trouble, which caused _ his 
death. He was a resident of Doyles 
town, Pa. 

The committee on rooms and fixtures 
of the Commercial Exchange, in an ¢ fort 
to stop a practice that has caused 1iuch 
adverse comment, has posted a notice to 
the effect that no representative- of 
members can trade in their own name on 
the floor of the exchange or for the ac- 
count of any individual or firm other 
than the one they represent. 

Among visitors on ’change this \ eek 
were B. B. Sheffield, vice president of 
the Big Diamond Mills Co. and presient 
of the Sheffield Elevator Co., Minncap- 
olis; C. L. Beckenbach, sales man: get 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City; Richard 
L. Groff, manager Commander Mill Co, 
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Minneapolis; Clarence S. Woolman, man- 
ager feed department of Hales, Hunter 


: Co., Chicago. 
. Samuet S. Daniets. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 24.—While the 
esent dullness is nothing unusual dur- 
ing the holiday season, millers say they 
have had enough of it for some weeks, 
and there is a growing optimistic feeling 
5 that, after the first of the year, stocks 
A will have become so depleted that buyers 
> will be driven into the market. The 
> trade is holding off, trusting to luck to 
sufficient flour on hand to last until 
} 


pr 


Pe ad 


have 


about the middle of January, when a gen- 
’ eral revival of business is expected. Mill- 
> ers say it has got to come, and the only 
a question is the ability to take care of the 
> demand when it does start. 
ue \ little flour was sold this week, and 
-) all of it was wanted in a hurry, with less 
4 haggling over price than time of ship- 
ment. ‘he unsettled wheat market prob- 


* ably cut off considerable more of this 
© class of business. 

\s far as prices are concerned, there 

has been little change from last week on 





satents, while first clears were unsettled, 
~ with little doing, and seconds seem to be 


") picking up, with no disposition on the 
F) pari of buyers to make bids, Rye flour 
De dull «nd easier. 

‘J The retail trade continues dull, and 
> stocks in the hands of grocers light. 


> Prices remained steady all week at $10.25 
' for the best family patent in cotton 98’s. 
Kansas mills are doing nothing in this 
section, but agents say they are doing a 
little every day at other points. Prices 
are lower, the best short: winter patents 
being quoted at $10.10, with some so- 
called patents as low as $9.25. Standard 
patents are offered at $8.50@9.50, and 
> are extremely dull. 
: Canadian mills are not trying to sell 
’ flour here, and will clean up what they 


' have sold first before again offering. 
* Some fear of the tariff bill is also ex- 
pres ed. 
Soft winter wheat flour agents have 
made no change in prices, neither have 
they sold anything. Quotations: short 


patent, $10.35; standard, $10.75; pastry, 
track, Buffalo. 

lhe only wheat feed that has remained 
at last week’s prices is bran, the best 
going off 50ce@$4 ton. Some of the mills 
report an actual scarcity of bran, and 
are selling only in mixed cars. They 
ill have middlings to offer, but most of 
them refuse to follow the low prices 
1, and will store it, together with 


$9.85, 


quocet 

athe feeds. There were offerings at $4 

under last week. Flour middlings were 

$3, and red dog $2.50, lower than prices 

quoted last week. ° 

lt is said the distress stuff floating 

around is being picked up and, with the 
» mills running very slowly or not at all, 
' the general opinion is that feeds will be 
» wanted in a few days, as stocks are very 
low in the country. Canadian feeds, 
+ when any are offered, are too high to be 
» considered in this market. The same 
, applies to soft winter mill quotations. 
E Corn-meal coarse feed has been much 
» quicter this week and prices are very un- 
| settled, some sales being reported at con- 
» siderably less than the regular quota- 
B tio Hominy feed lower and offerings 
’ light of white, while the mills seem to 
> be loaded up with yellow at about $36, 


track, Buffalo. A good demand is re- 
ported for table meal. Gluten feed out 
of the market, and the few lots here are 
held at very high figures. 

ittonseed meal dull and lower. Oil 
meal mills are asking $44, but there is 
plenty obtainable from other holders at 
$2.3 less. Brewers’ grains were offered 
at S12, sacked, and distillers’, 30 per cent, 
at S50, and 22 per cent at $46, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. Malt sprouts, from Buf- 
falo, $43. Alfalfa, $383 asked, sacked, 
prompt shipment. Milo or Kafir, No. 3, 
$1.03 per 100 Ibs, bulk, track, Buffalo. 

ickwheat was wanted, and it is re- 
ported that several cars were sold as 
hich as $2.65, track, Buffalo. Offerings 
are extremely light, with most bids at 
*2.00. Buckwheat flour is offered more 
freely and at lower prices. Sales were 
made on the basis of $4.65, in 5-lb paper 
bags, delivered here. 

Rolled oats dull, owing to the holidays. 

An advance in prices is looked for after 
the first of the year. Oat feed slow and 
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easy, but with the mills down after the 
holidays, higher prices are expected. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Ee WEEE sibeccciocscscs 58,500 35 
EMGR WOO cccscccccccccecs 115,375 69 
Wee GED i 66hc0cecaseners 114,500 69 
SO FORTS BOO i ccecviscss 145,250 87 
Three years ago ........- 124,700 75 


NOTES 

The last of the delayed fleet of canal 
boats arrived in Buffalo yesterday. The 
canal was to have closed this year on 
Dec. 1, but flood conditions in the Mo- 
hawk valley held the boats up. 

The railroads are being praised by the 
elevator and other interests here for so 
promptly supplying the demand for cars 
for the shipment of lake grain. Not in 
many years has there been such excellent 
service. 

Crop insurance, the latest protective 
measure for stabilizing the income of the 
farmer, will be written in the northern 
part of this state next year. Any crop 
raised by the farmer may be protected 
by this insurance. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 6,- 
900,000 bus, compared with 14,518,000 
last year. The amount of wheat afloat is 
4,665,100 bus, while last year there were 
only 1,943,000. Two years ago there were 
22,781,000 bus in vessels for winter stor- 
age. 

Navigation at this port is closed for 
the season, the last steamers reporting 
early this week. The day following the 
arrival of the last steamer with a cargo 
of wheat a storm, reaching a velocity of 
96 miles, struck Lake Erie. No damage 

yas done to shipping, although a steamer 
moored at the brick wall broke away. 
E. BANGASSER. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Dec. 24.—Flour de- 
mand flattened out to nothing. Wheat 
acted much the same as last week, down 
early and up later, but buyers couldn’t be 
tempted, either on the soft spots or the 
hard. The indications are that they may 
do something after the turn of the year, 
after they have taken stock, closed their 
books and seen how they stand, but hard- 
ly before. 

Prices for good flour held firm, par- 
ticularly at the close, while stuff rejected 
for cause was obtainable at sharp reduc- 
tions from original cost and current mar- 
ket, but was not wanted even then, ex- 
cepting possibly where it could be lost 
with profit in a blend with desirable stock 
or by the paste men. The minimum pen- 
alties usually incurred by delinquent 
shipments are $1 bbl for slight unsound- 
ness and 50c bbl for excessive garlic, the 
former penalty increasing with the de- 
gree of unsoundness and the latter de- 
creasing where the pungency of onions is 
less pronounced. 

The mills might as well understand it 
now as at any other time that local buy- 
ers, at least, will not accept unsound 
flour on purchases of sound, nor ship- 
ments saturated with garlic which were 
bought to be free from the objectionable 
odor. A little garlic may squeeze through 
on the advances, but not even a whiff will 
be tolerated on the declines unless the 
confirmation or ‘sales ticket calls for it. 
One mill, when recently asked why it 
shipped unsound flour on a sale calling 
for sound, with the market nearly $3 bbl 
in its favor and against the buyer, re- 
plied, “Because we had no other wheat.” 

Another mill, which sold sound flour at 
a high price and tendered unsound goods 
after the market broke; who protested at 
the rejection of its shipment, claiming 
it was grinding the best of wheat and 
intimating that it was being buncoed by 
a band of cutthroats, was requested to 
send a sample of its wheat, thus giving it 
a chance to do some doctoring of the 
grain if it were dishonest, but the sam- 
ple came all right and was submitted to 
the chief grain inspector of the Chamber 
of Commerce, who works under govern- 
ment regulations, and he promptly pro- 
nounced it “No. 3 red winter wheat, gar- 
licky.” 

Now it is the opinion of the trade that 
sound flour cannot be milled from No. 3 
red wheat garlicky exclusively, but that 


an admixture of better wheat must be 
used in sufficient quantity to smother up 
the defects of No. 3 in order to produce 
sound and merchantable stock. In short, 
what goes on the ups does not necessarily 
go on the downs. In one case the mill 
has the whiphand, and in the other the 
buyer. 

Springs were firm but quiet, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $9.50@9.75; 
standard brands, $9@9.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 20@30c¢ less in bulk. Trading 
and offerings light. 

Hard winters were steadier but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $9.25@9.50; straights, $8.75@9,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. No 
business in evidence. 

Winters were unchanged and _ inert, 
short patents closing nominally at $9.50@ 
9.75; near-by straights, $8@8.25,—in 98- 
Ib cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. A 
few car lots of near-by straight could be 
sold at $7.50, bulk, but are generally held 
at $7.75@8. No sales reported. 

City mills ran light, found trade poor, 
domestic and export, and made no change 
in their prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 19,572 
bbls; destined for export, 2,696. 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 121; number now in port, 81. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26 to Dec. 24, 25,992 bus; year ago, 
13,751. Range of prices this week, 85@ 
90c; last year, $1.45@1.60. 

Exports from here this week included 
11,315 bbls flour and 1,358,187 bus grain 
—742,574 wheat, 36,646 corn, 4,717 oats, 
474,017 rye and 100,233 barley. 

The Maryland Biscuit Co., William H. 
Scott, president, has gradually reduced 
the prices of its products all of 25 per 
cent from their late high point. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Dec. 24, 1,404,937 bus; same 
period last year, 1,541,668. Range of 
prices this week, $1.65@1.85; last year, 
$2@2.49. 

Theodore Carstens, local representative 
of the Taylor & Bournique Co., grain, 
Milwaukee, has permanently closed his 
Baltimore office and returned to head- 
quarters, 

Major James Murray Wharton, dean 
of the local millers’ agents (in age, if 
*not in service), left Wednesday for Paris 
Island, S. C., where he will spend the 
holiday season with his son-in-law and 
daughter, Major and Mrs. Manwaring. 


It is announced that J. Carroll Fahey, 
of John I. Fahey & Co., grain exporters, 
will be a director in the new investment 
firm of Brinkmann & Co., which has been 
incorporated under the laws of Delaware 
with $100,000 capital stock, and will start 
up here the first of the year. 

It is said the Johnston liner Rexmore, 
which arrived from Liverpool this week 
with the largest general cargo of freight 
since prewar times, brought over as a 
passenger Launcelot W. Bettison, an of- 
ficial of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., who 
will study shipping conditions while here. 

White & Co., flour, Baltimore and New 
York, have been awarded by the central 
purchasing bureau of Maryland the con- 
tract to supply 14 state institutions with 
1,0221%, bbls flour, as needed within the 
next three months, on their bid as fol- 
lows: 784 bbls short spring patent at 
$9.40, and 2381, bbls near-by winter 
straight at $8.10, all basis 98-lb cottons. 

Christmas eve on ’change this year was 
not up to the mark, for reasons too nu- 
merous to mention. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that the session was poorly attend- 
ed and about as happy and joyous as a 
funeral, while the collection for the em- 
ployees, which is always taken at this 
time and responsible for the absence of 
so many members, added to the solemnity 
of the occasion by looking as though it 
had been struck by lightning. _ Still, 
there is consolation in knowing that one 
Christmas eve is no criterion for another. 


Some of the local bakers, who found 
Canadian flour a little too new or green 
for them earlier in the season, are now 
appreciating its superiority by giving it 
the preference over all other offerings. 
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The price of the Dominion product is 
also most attractive as compared with 
that of competitors, while only recently a 
shipment from over the line came through 
to Baltimore in the remarkably quick 
time of six days, showing that the Cana- 
dian mills understand their business and 
are leaving no loopholes for cancella- 
tions or rejections on account of quality, 
price or transportation. 

Visitors of the week were B. B. Shef- 
field, vice president Big Diamond Mills 
Co., president Sheffield Elevator Co. and 
Commander Mill Co., Joseph W. Mashek, 
manager Empire Milling Co., and T. G. 
Williamson, of Harvey Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis; W. Haak, director Dresselhuy’s & 
Vermey’s Shipping & Agency Co., Ltd., 
Antwerp, Belgium; C. E. Sheahan, man- 
ager Shenandoah Valley Milling Co., 
Riverton, Va; W. K. Ewing, grain, St. 
Louis; C. C. Furr, proprietor Beverly 
Roller Mills, Broad Run, Va; J. W. Rice, 
with Updike Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis; 
Thomas C. Bowling, manager Jefferson 
Milling Co., Charles Town, W. Va; Ver- 
non M. Green, president Vernon M. 
Green & Co., flour, feed and grain, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOHEMIAN CROP REPORT 
The ministry of agriculture has pub- 
lished crop reports for the current year 
as regards production in Bohemia. The 
following figures, based upon those .of 
the ministry, indicate the production in 
bushels: 


W heat— 
Winter ..... 8,446,900 
LT EECLETL EEE RE ORE eee 2,014,180 
Rye— 
| SCLC eee 18,046,200 
MUU. ccebvectus eeneseetesawhan 302,240 
OU 560 344005406000 2 400k ebeC 12,455,015 
fe in ECE COTO TUTTE TT ee 28,112,438 
UVTI CUT TTR TTT er 3,710 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 








els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’'t 
1920. 790 3,23: 202 69 11 14 
1919. 934 2, 161 89 7 15 
1918. 921 2 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3, 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2, 182 49 14 2 
1915 1,026 2 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2, 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2, 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3, 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2, 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2, 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2, 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2, 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 2, 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 2, 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 2 2, 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2, 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2, 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1, 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2, 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2, 796 73 24 ee 12 
1898. 675 1, 731 56 26 12 
1897. 530 1, 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2, 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2, 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1, 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 12 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 






Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 

Yield Yield 
1920.... 1,785 10,990 1910....2,467 12,718 
1919.... 1,672 7,661 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
1918....1,910 13,360 1908 - 2,679 25,805 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1907 - 2,864 25,851 
1916.... 1,605 14,296 1906 - 2,506 25,576 
1915.... 1,387 14,030 1905 - 2,635 28,477 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1913.... 2,291 17,863 1903....3,233 27,300 
1912.... 28,073 1902....3,740 29,285 
1911 19,370 1901 eooe 29,6923 





United States—Winter and Spring Wheat 
Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000's omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





- Acres -—Bushels— 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1920... 37,993 19,419 57,412 581 209 790 
1919... 49,105 23,203 72,308 729 205 934 
1918... 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 50,184 524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 4200 330 730 


20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
17,531 47,557 438 227 665 


1911... 29,163 
1910... 27,329 
1909... 28,330 
1908... 30,026 


1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638. 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


en 
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The year is approaching its close with 
the most unsatisfactory conditions in the 
milling industry which the mills of the 
Pacific Northwest have ever experienced, 
conditions which, moreover, have existed 
continuously since the beginning of the 
present crop year. 

Immediate and pressing needs con- 
tinue the measure of buying in north 
Pacific Coast markets in most instances, 
and buying is largely on a strict retail 
basis. 

One unfortunate result of the in- 
creased purchasing in small lots has been 
the growth in the practice of consigning 
flour, both by Pacific Coast mills and by 
mills in the hard wheat states. Mills 
that have not heretofore consigned flour 
have resorted to the practice in order to 
meet the competition of local mills and 


of outside mills with local representation, : 


which are in a position to deliver from 
stocks on hand in minimum quantities. 

Water shipments of flour to the south 
Atlantic seaboard are small. The rate 
of 65c per 100 Ibs, plus the dock charges, 
and the cost of burlaping the small pack- 
ages required by southeastern buyers, 
bring the cost of delivery up to about 
the all-rail rate. With a rate of 50c per 
100 lbs, considerable business could be 
worked to Atlantic seaboard markets, but 
about a 40c water rate would be neces- 
sary to work business water-and-rail 
shipment to Memphis. 

Hard wheat top patents are quoted: 
Dakota, $10@10.50; Montana, $9.10@ 
9.25, in 98-lb cottons, carloads, on‘track, 
seaboard. Washington family patent, 
49-lb cottons, $9.50 bbl. 

Canadian mills have so far done little 
business in this market, but should now 
get a look-in at the lower quotations 
being made. Canadian short patent is 
offered here at $8.90 bbl, and standard 
patent at $8.15. 

There is little local millfeed offering. 
Mill-run is quoted at $36@37 ton; Mon- 
tana mixed feed, $30@31; bran, $26. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 17,949 34 
Last week .......- 52,800 11,445 22 
WORF ABO occccosers 52,800 44,195 83 
Two years ago .... 46,800 65,673 119 
Three years ago... 46,800 43,596 93 
Four years ago.... 40,800 33,129 81 
Five years ago..... 40,800 31,593 77 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......+-. 57,000 7,647 13 
Last week .....++-. 57,000 7,289 13 
YOQr OBO cccssceee 57,000 60,450 106 
Two years ago..... 57,000 41,502 72 
Three years ago... 57,000 52,092 91 
Four years ago.... 57,000 29,628 61 
Five years ago..... 51,000 40,717 70 

NOTES 


The Washington Poultrymen’s Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting at Ellensburg, 
Wash., Jan. 7. 

The Ixion is loading 40,000 bbls flour 
at Tacoma for the Orient, and the San 
Francisco 20,000 bbls for the west coast 
of South America. 

The Auburn (Wash.) Milling & Grain 
Co., capital $20,000, has been incorpo- 
rated by Alonzo Smith, L. Y. Williams, 
and J. S. Pederson. 

The 2,000-bb] flour blending plant be- 
ing erected by the Centennial Mill Co., 


of Seattle, at Savannah, Ga., is ap- 
proaching completion, and will begin op- 
erating in February. 

The Dollar Steamship Co., operating 
ships of the Williams Steamship Co., an- 
nounces that it will book freight at Van- 
couver, B. C., and Seattle for New York, 
making Havana a port of call. 

Washington wheat is about 10c bu 
under Chicago December. No. 1 hard 
and soft white and white club, $1.61 bu; 
hard and red winter and northern spring, 
$1.58; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.65, Seattle. 

Winter wheat condition is highly prom- 
ising throughout Washington, with the 
largest acreage since 1914. Conditions 
in eastern Oregon are about normal for 
winter wheat on a somewhat reduced 
acreage. 

Guaranteeing against decline in flour 
prices in domestic markets has been sup- 
posed to be about the limit in unbusi- 
nesslike methods, but it is now reported 
from Hongkong that American exporters 
are guaranteeing against price declines 
in flour in that market. 

The Holland-America Line will begin 
a triweekly service in January from Pa- 
cific ports to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
London and Antwerp. The Moerdyk, of 
this line, sailed Dec. 17 from Tacoma 
with 2,000 tons wheat for Europe. The 
next sailing from Seattle will be toward 
the end of January. 


A bill will be introduced at the com- 
ing session of the state legislature, which 
will have the support of the governor, to 
consolidate the Public Service Commis- 
sion, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Board of Control and the Industrial In- 
surance Commission, each department to 
be represented by a commissioner on the 
consolidated department. Grain inspec- 
tion has heretofore been under the juris- 
diction of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, and as it has been administered in 
a satisfactory manner, the milling indus- 
try and the grain trade are opposed 
to placing it under the control of a com- 
missioner. with more or less arbitrary 
powers. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Dec. 24.—Sales 
of flour this week were confined to the 
immediate requirements of the small lot 
buyers, with deliveries on old contracts 
reported fairly satisfactory. The trade 
generally anticipates lower prices shortly 
after the new year, and little activity can 
be looked for until then. 

Mill prices remain fairly stationary 
this week. Kansas first patents, $10.30; 
Kansas standard patents, $9.90; Dakota 
standard patents, $10.40; Dakota clears, 
$8.60; fancy patents, 60c bbl above 
standard patent; Montana standard pat- 
ents, $9.50; Montana clears, $7.70; fancy 
patents, 60c bb] above standard patent,— 
basis 98’s. San Francisco family patents, 
$10.70; San Francisco straights, $9; San 
Francisco cut-offs, $7.50@8.40,—basis 
49’s. 

Millfeed was slightly firmer, due to de- 
creased offerings, but is in little demand. 
Red bran and mill-run (100’s) were of- 
fered at $30@32 ton; white bran and 
mill-run, $40@42; red dog, $51. 

NOTES 

Andrew J. Gallagher, city sealer of 
weights and measures, tendered his res- 
ignation on Dec. 20, to become effective 
Jan. 1. 

The First National Bank of Gridley, 
Gridley, Cal., with deposits estimated at 
$73,000, closed its doors on Dec, 18. It 


‘is reported that loans to rice growers 


have been heavy. 

So pressing has been the need for stor- 
age facilities for rice, with every ware- 
house filled to bursting with grain, that 


the Libby, McNeil & Libby cannery, at 
Gridley, Cal., has been pressed into serv- 
ice in order to get the rice under cover. 

The Sutter Basin Co. is exporting its 
barley crop direct to England, where a 
premium is being paid by the British 
malting trade for California barley. The 
latest shipment, 4,000 tons, went by rail 
direct to New Orleans, thence to Liver- 
pool. 

The Merchants’ National Bank of Sac- 
ramento will open on Jan. 1, 1921, with 
J. H. Stephens, formerly with the Fort 
Sutter National Bank, as president. Mr. 
Stephens is president of the Pacific Rice 
Growers’ Association. Two of the bank’s 
directors are T. J. Garvey, of the Cali- 
fornia State Rice Milling Co. and E. 
L. Adams, former member of the fed- 
eral rice allocation committee. 

Suits charging A. Cohn, president of 
the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
with fraud and deceit in the sale of 
stock, have been filed by H. Eichwald 
and A. M. Heinman. Each sues for 
$25,000. They charge that Mr. Cohn sold 
them stock in the California Macaroni 
Co. last April, after representing that 
the company had done a $3,000,000 busi- 
ness the previous year and was in excel- 
lent financial shape. In truth, at that 
time, they charge, the liabilities of the 
company were greater than the assets. 

R. C. Mason, 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Dec. 24.—The flour 
market has been featureless this week. 
Local purchases have been confined to 
small lots and prices have not changed, 
patents selling at $9.80 and bakers at 
$8.75. No export business is reported, 
but in view of the great food shortage in 
Asia, it would occasion no surprise if a 
strong oriental dentand developed. 

Millfeed of all kinds is very quiet. 
Mill-run is listed at $35, with a small 
demand. Other feeds are unchanged 
from last week. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This Week ..cccoss 48,000 9,055 18 
LOM WOOR cesses 48,000 10,523 21 
ZOOP BOD oe vcccces 42,600 20,249 47 
Two years ago .... 40,500 31,312 77 
Three years ago ... 33,000 24,802 75 


Another week has passed with very 
little wheat buying, which the trade at- 
tributed to the uncertain trend of the 
market. At the same time, farmers have 
made no effort to unload their ‘stocks. 
Closing bids at the exchange: hard white, 
$1.60; soft white and white club, $1.55; 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.50; 
red Walla, $1.47. 

In the coarse grain market, more in- 
terest was shown by sellers in eastern 
yellow corn than in any other line. The 
last bids were $34 for December and 
$33.50 for January-February delivery. 
Sacked oats dragged at $35 for all 
months. No barley bids have been posted 
for several days. The market is decided- 
ly weak, because of the declines in Cali- 
fornia. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Dec. 24.—Trading 
on the grain exchange continues extreme- 
ly slow, with prices ranging according to 
the sellers’ anxiety to let loose. Re- 
ceipts have been unusually light, how- 
ever, and this is considered to be a say- 
ing factor. Local milo strengthened 
some during the week, selling at $1.75 per 
100 Ibs; No. 2 yellow corn is selling 
around $2, and No. 3 yellow corn at $1.92. 

Kansas bran is in very light demand 
just now, owing to the fact that Utah- 
Idaho white mixed feed prices are lower, 
and are usually given preference locally. 
Any price quoted on Kansas bran might 
be wild. Utah-Idaho red bran is of- 
fered at $37@38, though sales have been 
made within the last few days at $36. 
White mixed feed from the same section 
is quoted at $40@42. Cottonseed prod- 
ucts are quoted at $37.50, basis 36 per 
cent. 

Bakers’ stocks of flour are beginning 
to run low, and there is some prospect 
of better business soon. For the most 
part the bakers are very cautious, how- 
ever, and are buying in small quantities, 
and not far ahead. Kansas 95 per cent 
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tents in 98's, cotton, are quoted at 

.65@10.25, Montana standard patent, 
at $9@9.25, short patents running 5(, 
higher, Canadian flour has come up a)ovye 
Montana, selling now at $9.95 for stinq- 
ard patents. Local bakers’ blends are 
quoted at $9. 

NOTES 


Effective Dec. 1, the Albers Bros, \}jJ}- 
ing Co. closed its grain offices at 4 
branches on the Pacific Coast. 

Eaton G. Osman, president and qj. 
tor of the Price-Current Grain Rep rt- 
er, recently enjoyed several weeks’ , jsit 
with his daughter here. 

The bean dealers and warehouse: jen 
of Los Angeles have organized as the 
southern division of the California |) +p 
Dealers’ Association. New rules } ave 
been established for the grading of ina 
beans. 

S. C. Dunlap, of Los Angeles, has ))\\; 
chased the warehouses of the Core: an 
Mill & Warehouse Co., El Rico, Any’ }] 
Corcoran and Harvester, all in the |o.-er 
San Joaquin valley. They will be op- 
erated under the same name as formey'y, 

Mr. MeVeity and Mr. Laine have }).¢n 
appointed to co-operate with R. R. Beim- 
ish, E. C. Kramer, George Barnes »nd 
William Francis Ireland to act as a » \o- 
gramme committee for the coming | os 
Angeles bakers’ convention. Mr, S' en 


‘and Mr. Pearne will represent the a ‘ied 


trades on the entertainment comm) |e, 
and F. Olson, F. C. Wilkinson, ke 
Kreling and Mr. Ireland will act for 
the bakers. 

W. R. Goer 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., Dec. 24.—'T \icre 
has been no material change in the \)on- 
tana flour situation other than the gr (u- 
al stiffening of prices, which has f: Jed 
to stimulate buying to any degree. it- 
ents today are quoted, both for city de- 
livery and in car lots f.o.b. Great |: |ls, 
at $9.80 bbl in 98-lb cottons. Mills are 
operating at capacity or near it in all 
sections of the state. While the estin,ate 
is that between 40 and 50 per cent of the 
wheat in the state is held or consig:ed, 
the mills have plenty on hand for their 
use. Retailers are quoting Moniina 
brands at $5 for 98 lbs, and $2.60 for 
19-lb cottons. 

NOTES 

Growers of 3,000 acres of potatoes «re 
represented in the Northwest Potato |'x- 
change, of Kalispell, and with two thirds 
of this year’s crop yet to go to market, 
have already sold approximately $114,000 
worth of potatoes. 

The rural mail carrier on the route 
from Dodson to Landusky, Mont., !ad 
his usual Christmas burden increased by 
15 sacks of bran, weighing 70 Ibs e:ch, 
which he was called on to deliver for the 
Harlem Milling Co. 

The annual meeting of the Montina 
Grain Growers, in connection with (ie 
Montana Union of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Co-Operative Union, will be 
held in Billings on Jan. 25-26. Arran e- 
ments are being made for an atte)d- 
ance of about 800, 

Out of 60 exhibits placed in the Inter- 
national Hay & Grain Exposition at Ci 
cago early this month from Montana, 30 
were awarded prizes, according to A. J. 
Ogaard, secretary of the Montana § cd 
Growers’ Association, who was in charge 
of the Montana entries. This inclu ‘ed 
first place in six-row barley. 

Farmers of Teton County, Montina, 
are assembling a carload of wheat at 
Choteau which they will ship to a flour 
mill at Great Falls to be ground ito 
flour and returned to them, under ‘he 
provisions of the state law on custom 
milling. The Teton County Live Stock 
Shipping Association is sponsoring ‘he 
plan. 

Nibbe, without a building or an ‘n- 
dustry, is the newest town in Monts 1a. 
It has a nominal existence as a result of 
the order of the Montana railroad coin- 
mission to the Northern Pacific Railw vy, 
creating it to meet the demands of farn- 
ers living in territory extending 30 m es 
north of the Northern Pacific in Yellow- 
stone County. It will receive the normal 
crop of 500,000 bus of grain from t!:at 
section. 

At a conference of farm leaders in 
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Helena this week, plans were made look- 
ing toward legislation that will permit 
farmers to organize in districts similar 
to city improvement or rural irrigation 
districts, and issue bonds based on lands, 
the funds to be used in furthering co- 
tive marketing ventures, and in 
other ways that may be found useful 
or necessary. A bill is being drafted, 
will be submitted to the legislature 


opera 


and 


in January. 

The organization committee of 11 of 
the Montana Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting at Lewistown on 
Dec, 23, discussing certain features of 
the year contract which growers are 


Some communities have select- 
ir own representatives to act as 
vation agents, and a few of these 
present at the Lewistown meeting. 


sign 
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D. kt. Cresap, president, reported on the 
recer| conference at Spokane, which he 
attended, and the council’s sentiment ap- 
pea to favor a working union with the 
Nortiwest States Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation 
Joun A. Curry. 
UTAH 

Qcoen, Uran, Dee. 24.—Slightly more 
wheat has moved throughout’ Utah and 
Idaho during the past week than for any 
othe: seven day period in the past two 
monilis, according to millers and grain 
dealers. Some millers are making con- 
sidersble purchases, and the terminal 
elevators at Ogden are receiving large 
quantities for storage. Warehouse re- 
cei! are being issued by these elevators 
and used by farmers in securing loans. 
This method has been one of the “life 
savers” for the farmers, who have been 
unable to get cash for their crops and 
have faced financial difficulties. A year 
ago such shipments would have been 
practically impossible, as the larger ele- 
vators had not then been completed. 


Wheat prices ranged $1.40@1.50 bu 
during the week at Ogden, being the 
same for both hard and soft wheat, al- 
though the latter is in most pronounced 
den id. 7 
millfeed market was shattered this 
week. dropping to $36 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, 
in rload lots. Bids from California 
ranved $33@41, f.o.b. California com- 
mon points. 

h millers were offering flour to 
lower Mississippi River points at $9 bbl 


for standard and $9.25 for high patent, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. lower river 
points. No bids were received from, and 
no v ferings made to, the Pacific Coast. 


len and Salt Lake prices were $8.50 
bb! for both hard wheat flours and fam- 
ily patents, with light demand. Bakers 
are reported to be using up their sum- 
mer purchased stocks, and holding off on 
buying until the market steadies. 


NOTES 

neral offices of the Holley Milling 
Co. have been removed to the Phoenix 
mil! in Ogden, where a new office building 
is being planned. 

larmers of the Rupert, Idaho, district 
are uniting for drives against jack rab- 
bits, which are proving a menace, par- 
tic: larly in the wheat growing areas. 
Losses as high as $2,500 have been re- 
ported by some landowners. 

in connection with the Ogden Live 


Stock Show to be held Jan 6-8, several 
flo.r mill companies of Utah that have 
fed mills in conjunction are planning 
exits of their products. There will be 
liv: stock exhibits from at least 10 west- 
el tates. 


orporation of the Brigham City Ir- 
rip tion Co, planning to provide water 
for 2,400 acres of bench land in northern 
Ulich, has been perfected, the company 
ha ‘ng a capital stock of $400,000. John 
D. eters, of Brigham City, is president, 
and R. L, Fishburn is secretary. 

‘luch wheat that is being moved this 
your in Utah and Idaho, according to 
millers, contains from 25 to 30 per cent 
nivisture. A year ago the intermountain 
g’uins were exceptionally dry. Fear that 
there will be losses from this condition 
is expressed by some millers. 

_ /actories of Utah and Idaho are rap- 
‘\y completing their runs on this sea- 
son's sugar beet crop. Among those 
closed during the week were the Amalga- 
mated factories at Paul and Burley, 
daho, and the Beet Growers’ Co. plant 
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at Rigby, Idaho. Several of the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co. branches,—including 
that at Elsinore, Utah,—have completed 
their runs. 

Mills of Utah and Idaho are operating 
on a basis of about 50 per cent capacity, 
according to reports received here. Most 
of the output, excepting that of the 
larger mills in Ogden and Salt Lake, is 
being used within the two states, the 
shipping demand being very light. 

B. F. Slack, grain buyer, Ogden, has 
been invited to speak at the annual ses- 
sion of the Utah State Farm Bureau on 
Jan. 68 in Salt Lake City. He has been 
asked to present a comprehensive state- 
ment of the present market conditions. 
Grain marketing will be one of the prin- 
cipal subjects of discussion. 


Construction work is being continued 
on the Globe Grain & Milling Co. mill, 
despite severe winter weather. Concrete 
work having been finished on the mill 
structure, most of the construction is 
interior work. The warehouse building, 
to be erected adjoining the eight story 
mill, will not be started this winter. 


Bids for construction of the Bonne- 
ville irrigation district pumping plan and 
canals, to irrigate 5,000 acres north of 
Salt Lake City, have been let to the 
Shattock Construction Co., of San Fran- 
cisco. The $600,000 worth of bonds re- 
cently voted for the district have been 
disposed of in connection with the con- 
tract. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co. has 
received over 400,000 bus Idaho wheat 
for storage, under the warehouse receipt 
plan. Shipments are being received daily, 
the anticipation being that the plant’s 
capacity of 600,000 bus will be reached 
before spring, unless there is a decided 
movement of the western crop. The 
Sperry company is also receiving large 
shipments of storage grain from both 
Utah and Idaho. 


The Sperry Flour Co. has set aside 
Jan. 5 as.the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce Day at the new flour mill and ele- 
vator. A reception will be held on that 
day, and members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Weber Club, Kiwanis Club, 
Rotary Club, Progressive Business Men’s 
Club and other affiliated organizations 
will be entertained. Formal opening of 
the plant will follow on Jan. 6, 7 and 8, 
when public receptions will be held, 


The Ogden Chamber of Commerce has 
decided to hold a special “open forum 
meeting” in January to discuss the hous- 
ing problems arising from the location in 
Ogden of many new industries, including 
the federal arsenal, the Sperry flour 
mills, the Globe flour mills and the Pacific 
Fruit Express icing plants. Hundreds of 
new homes are needed, it is announced. 
Efforts will be made to concentrate on 
a movement to have these built at once. 

Personnel of the Ogden mills and in- 
termountain division of the Sperry Flour 
Co. was announced recently by Man- 
ager Joseph M. Parker. The directing 
officials for this district will be: head of 
sales department, W. E. Hales, formerly 
of sales staff of Los Angeles division; 
chief clerk, Albert Simonson, formerly 
travelling auditor; head miller, William 
S. Struthers, formerly second miller of 
the Union mills at Stockton, Cal; second 
miller, George F. Allen, previously a 
bolter at the Union mills. 

Growers of Utah and Idaho have re- 
ceived $21,600,000 for their crops of 
sugar beets this year, and will be paid an 
additional amount, probably reaching an- 
other $1,000,000, in January for Decem- 
ber deliveries. The Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co. has paid out $10,500,000, the Amalga- 
mated Sugar Co. $7,800,000 and other 
smaller companies a total of $3,300,000. 
This is the largest amount ever paid for 
the beet crop of the two states, three 
factors entering into this increase—the 
increased acreage, increased tonnage per 
acre and the higher price, a guaranty of 
$12 ton. 

Four topics regarding grain and seed 
marketing will be discussed at the Utah 
State Farm Bureau convention in Salt 
Lake, according to announcement of that 
organization. 
the topics before the cereal committee of 
the bureau will be “Market Outlook for 
Grain Crops” and “Growers’ Attitude 
Toward Grain Crops.” The following 
evening there will be discussions of the 


On the evening of Jan. 6 - 


“Alfalfa Seed Pool” and “Warehousin 
as a Market Method.” Men identifi 
with the grain milling industry, grain 
raising and warehousing are to lead in 
the discussions, which will be followed 
by reports to the general convention for 
adoption. 

Four conventions of interest to farm- 
ers will be held in Nampa, Idaho, Jan. 
10-14, those of the Idaho State Farm 
Bureau, the Jdaho Seed Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Idaho chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Engineers, and the 
Idaho irrigation congress. The seed 
growers will hold their convention Jan. 
11-12, and will be addressed by H. K. 
Wiley, president of the state association; 
Claude Wakeland, entomologist of the 
University of Idaho; George J. Cannon, 
of Buckeye, Wash; B. F. Sheehan, state 
seed commissioner; J. J. Garland, editor 
of the American Seedsman, and J. W. 
Nicholson, of the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau. <A _ seed show will be held in 
connection with the convention. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





CALIFORNIA RICE CROP DAMAGE 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 24.—After 
continuous rains for the past 30 to 60 
days, it is estimated that 40 per cent is 
the extent of the damage to the Califor- 
nia crop, a large portion of which will 
never be harvested. Approximately 1,- 
800,000 bags were warehoused early in 
the season, while good weather conditions 
prevailed, but once the rainfall started 
it was impossible to do any harvesting 
even during the short dry periods, due to 
the California soil. After a heavy rain- 
fall it requires about five to eight days 
of good, dry weather to again proceed 
to harvest; the soil is of clay composi- 
tion, and it is impossible to operate har- 
vesting machinery until the land is fairly 
dry. 

The total crop was originally estimated 
at 4,000,000 bags. On account of the 
smaller yields per acre this season, this 
can be cut to 3,000,000 bags, of which 
1,900,000 were previously warehoused. 

Clean rice prices on fancy Japan un- 
derwent wide fluctuations during the 
past month. November position ranged 
$5@5.75, on account of the scarcity 
toward the end of the month. December 
positions, f.o.b. common California ship- 
ping points, went as low as $4.25 on 
fancy Japan, but this price is now stab- 
ilized at $5.25, due to the concerted ac- 
tion of the millers’ and growers’ associa- 
tions. 

For a time the Rice Growers’ Associa- 
tion has endeavored to establish a con- 
tract with all the millers, in line with 
the similar contract now established in 
the South. This has now become effec- 
tive, including about 75 per cent of the 
mills. The proposition consists of the 
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wers’ association sending all of the 
paddy to the mills, on a toll milling 
basis, the millers advancing $1.60 per 100 
Ibs. The clean rice prices are set by a 
control committee, and are: fancy Cali- 
fornia Japan, $5.25; choice, $5; fancy 
screenings, $3.40; choice screenings, 
$3.15; No. 1 brewers, $2.85. These prices 
are based f.o.b. California common shi 
ping points, or f.a.s. San Francisco dock. 


The jobbing trade is operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis; instead of buying 
in carload lots it is endeavoring to buy 


in 50- and 100-bag lots. It is therefore 
extremely difficult to move the California 
crop in carload lots to Middle West job- 
bers, especially in view of the fact that 
the southern independents are shipping 
to the same markets on consignment, and 
guarantee against decline. 
R. C. Mason. 





CALIFORNIA BARLEY OUTLOOK 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 24.—With 
growers holding for higher prices and 
exporters unable to pay the figure asked 
and compete with other exporting coun- 
tries, a serious situation confronts the 
barley industry in California. It is esti- 
mated that between 350,000 and 400,000 
tons of barley are held in warehouses, 
most of it owned by the growers. The 
proportion of barley still held by grow- 

ers is said to be 90 per cent. 
Prohibition took away practically all 
outlets for California barley. One big 
market for the grain from this state re- 
mains, and that is Great Britain. In 
order to sell the product, California must 
compete with other barley growing coun- 
tries. The crops of Argentina and Chile 
will be harvested in late March and 
April, and the barley is being offered 
now at 20c per 100 lbs under the lowest 
figure possible in California at this time. 
The advent of prohibition and the 
adoption of motor trucks, tractors and 
automobiles to do the work of the farm 
has cut home consumption of feed barley 
to about one third of that of 10 years 
ago, when the yearly consumption in the 
state was estimated at about 325,000 tons. 
Broomhall’s, of Liverpool, reports 
shipments, Aug. 1 to Nov. 23, as follows: 
Tons 


From North American ports, Atlantic 
Se De 5.060 560060650806i04085 184,000 





ce MT RTEREREUT ee 81,000 
From South European and North Af- 
SUORM POT oc icsocceanckcrsscocees 298,000 
, MUST ST TS eC OUEST eT Tre TT 563,000 


R. C. Mason. 





The total mileage owned by the South 
African railways amounts to 9,542, in ad- 
dition to which 651 miles of privately 
owned railways and 1,283 miles of line 
in the South West Africa Protectorate 
are worked by the railway administration. 











Wholesale Feed Prices 
Prices for feeds on Dec. 18, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported by the 
Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


“4 
oo 
Commodity— 4 
r=] a 
° 
| ae 
Wheat bran— a Zz 
SE - &E4 N454%.0065 00-000 0004 36.00 35.50 
KS ere ees 38.00 37.00 
PORTS Wee cccwvciecceccees 37.00 36.00 
Wheat middlings— 
Spring (standard) .......... 35.00 34.50. 
Ee WHORE 66 vctcccceveccces 39.00 bees 
PROSE WIRE oc cvcccvcvccesee 37.00 
Hard winter wheat shorts... 39.00 
RYO MIGGHRGS 6c icccccescccesss 85.00 
High protein meals— 
EOE 600.600 ewe tenes 6 owees 44.00 44.00 
Cottonseed (41 per cent)..... 40.00 cease 
Cottonseed (36 per cent)..... 37.00 35.00 
No. 1 alfalfa meal (medium).... 38.00 eee 
Velvet bean meal ............... ee ~The 
Gluten feed ...... 55.00 
Hominy feed eee 
Ground barley eves ases 
OSE. DEED cccecctceces 9. 49.00 





= £ 2 
a 2 > 3S i) 
7} 2 > = S ° a 
so} g 2 8 FE te $ 
& 3 3 “5 2) $ | 
a s 3 bf § = 5 
a S < m o 3) a 
35.00 36.00 38.00 37.50 33.50 29.50 25.00 
aces S000 3600. cscs S000 S08 <x: 
36.00 .... 38.00 40.00 33.50 30.50 


33.00 36.00 36.00 39.00 33.00 26.75 23.00 
--++ 37.00 39.00 40.00 37.00 29.00 .... 


36.00 36.00 

S400. cscs Pew ++ 82.00 26.75 23.00 
43.50 ‘cone 45.00 42.00 40.00 
38.00 38.00 wks Tre -e+- $87.60 34.00 
34.50 35.00 31.00 33.00 33.75 34.50 32.00 
«+e. 38.00 eeew +. 32.00 28.50 eae 
ese eoes 32.00 esas os 

55.00 52.00 owe cons SRO QE -2ac% 
41.00 41.00 40.00 ~-++ 88.00 35.00 31.00 
38.00 .... reat -»-+ 88.00 34.50 26.00 
48.00 50.00 .... 60.50 46.00 40.00 44.00 





Canada—Flour Exports 


Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 





1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 

September ....... 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 432,468 379,160 
October ...cceesee cevvee 590,526 636,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 683,382 489,644 
November .....++ sseeee 784,951 555,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,098 521,309 
December ....-+. sssees 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 595,169 801,974 517,460 602,477 
JOMUBTY 6ccccocce ceosed 387,712 995,931 885,764 545,214 719,127 $393,112 425,731 
February ..cccees cecces 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 417,373 290,301 
MOTOR cccccccscce csoees 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 619,526 432,727 
ADT cecccccccers cevees 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 537,728 366,672 172,307 204,688 
MBY .cccccccccees cvoses 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 471,999 309,663 
TUM ccccsaccssee covses 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 357,319 779,721 403,552 330,365 
TUF cccccccccccee evcees 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 521,689 236,004 314,094 
AUBUSt .ncccceeee covvne 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 185,848 366,108 
Totals ..ceces sscses 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 4,666,267 


en. 
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Business this week was probably the 
quietest it has been on this crop. Buyers 
have persistently pursued the watchful 
waiting policy, taking only such odd lots 
as they could pick up at bargain prices 
when absolutely in need of supplies. At 
no time were stocks of very large pro- 
portions, and now they have dwindled 
down to almost nothing. However, no 
improvement in the demand for flour is 
anticipated until after inventory time, 
when a revival in the trade is generally 
expected, and this is the one bright fea- 
ture of the present flour situation. 

On account of inability to sell sufficient 
flour in both foreign and domestic mar- 
kets, milling operations are being cur- 
tailed considerably. Domestic orders 
from all sections are very few, and gen- 
erally call for less than car lots. ‘The 
export situation remains very quiet. 
However, one small sale of extra fancy 
was reported sold to the United King- 
dom by a Missouri mill. 

Here and there a sale of hard wheat 
flour is heard of, but the majority of 
the business reported probably consisted 
of small lots of soft winter wheat flour, 
sold principally to southern markets, 
where buyers evidently are in dire need 
of fresh supplies, and one southern IIli- 
nois mill reported a fair amount of busi- 
ness. However, buyers continue to buy 
only as needed, and no good-sized lots 
are purchased. 

The local market remained very quiet. 
This was not unexpected, as there is usu- 
ally very little doing during the holidays. 
Millers, on the whole, are optimistic over 
the outlook for future business. They 
confidently expect a revival of interest 
shortly after Jan. 1, when the trade has 
finished taking stock. 

Prices again fluctuated from day to 
day, but closed practically unchanged 
from last week, nominal quotations be- 
ing as follows: spring first patent $9.20@ 
9.60, standard $8.50@9, first clear $6.50 
@7; hard winter patent $9.20@9.60, 
straight $8.30@8.60, first clear $6.60@ 
7.20; soft winter patent $9.20@11, 
straight $8.40@8.70, first clear $6.50@7. 

The millfeed market was dull and 
weak, There was some demand for bran, 
but middlings were very hard to sell, 
even at their relatively low value. Bran 
was quoted at $28.50@30 ton, brown 
shorts at $25, and gray shorts at $29@32. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WEES WOOK cccccccccscccens 16,800 33 
EME WOOK cccccccccccccvss 13,400 27 
WOOP BBO cccccccececscvses 34,800 69 
TWO Years AZO ....seeeseee 34,800 69 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TS WEEK 66s ccccccacccesse Beeee 33 
EMO WOOK cc ccccccccsccces 33,400 43 
VOGF BBO cccccccccccsccsese 58,700 69 
TWO YCArB ABO ..cecccccces 54,700 71 


NOTES 
Fire of unknown origin this week dam- 
aged a four-story building and its con- 
tents occupied by the Bemis Bro, Bag 
Co., to the extent of $1,500. The loss was 
covered by insurance. 
E. E. Reeves has been appointed offi- 
cial publicity manager for the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. Mr. Reeves was 


formerly the publisher of the St. Louis 
Daily Market Review, and has been mar- 





ket reporter on the floor of the exchange 
for over a quarter of a century. 

Christian Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., accompanied by 
his wife, will leave next Monday for a 
month’s visit to Cuba and Central 
America with a party of St. Louisans. 
After passing a few days in New Or- 
leans, they will sail on the United Fruit 
steamer Parismina for Colon, stopping 
at Cuba and Costa Rica on the way. 
They will return to St. Louis the latter 
part of January. 

The executive committee of the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club, at a meeting held 
Dec. 23, sent a communication to A. L. 
Goetzmann, secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, who is in Washington 
on behalf of the millers, that they would 
send two delegates to represent the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club to attend the hearing 
to be held before the United States Ship- 
ping Board on the differential ocean 
freight rates between flour and wheat, 
which will be held in Washington, Jan. 4. 

Caucus for the nomination of officers 
and directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change for 1921 will be held next 
Wednesday. T. L. Moffitt, of the Moffitt- 
Napier Grain Co., has been drafted to 
become a candidate for the presidency. 
Harry Langenberg, first vice president 
of the exchange, Bert H. Lang, former 
assistant manager of the United States 
Grain Corporation, Samuel Plant, of the 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., and George 
F. Powell, second vice president of the 
exchange, were asked by the committee 
to accept the nomination, but they de- 
clined the honor. Mr. Moffitt served two 
years on the board of directors, and was 
second vice president in 1909 and first 
vice president in 1910. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukeg, W1s., Dec. 24.—There was 
no particular change in the flour situa- 
tion this week, but millers were able to 
load out a fair amount, as shipping 
directions came more freely on old busi- 
ness. Most mills increased their output 
on this account. Prices were advanced, 
following the upturn in cash wheat. No 
business of consequence is looked for 
until after the holidays, but scattering 
orders came in from a wide territory 
from buyers obliged to keep up estab- 
lished brands. Most mills have a fair 
amount of flour on the books that they 
have not been able to obtain shipping 
directions for, and it looks like it will 
be carried into the new year. Millers 
look for a decided improvement as soon 
as the old stocks are worked off: Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $9.40@9.50, and straight 
at $8.65@8.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand brisk for fancy clear, and 
mills generally are well sold up, with 
plenty of loading orders on hand. Low 
grades dull and neglected, and mills con- 
tinue to run it into feed. Stocks of 
fancy are very light here, as it is loaded 
out as soon as manufactured. No diffi- 
culty was found in obtaining all neces- 
sary cars. Prices were held firm at $6.85 
@7.20 in 98-lb cotton for fancy, and 
$5.05 for low grades. 

Outside mill representatives report a 
slow market, and most of their trade 
well supplied. Bakers and wholesale gro- 
cers have good stocks on hand, but there 
was better buying by the small shops on 
account of the Christmas holidays. Prices 
were held firm at $9.35@9.50, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Demand for rye flour showed a little 
improvement. Most mills operated part 
time, and prospects are for a decided 
improvement very shortly. Inquiry was 
better from the East and for export, but 
no business resulted. Considerable rye 
is being exported, but millers look for 


the flour to follow in January. Bakers 
have small supplies, and will soon be in 
the market for round lots. Pure white 
was quoted at $9.05@9.30, straight at 
$8.40@8.65, and dark at $5.30@7.40, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent slow, with most buyers 
out of the market. Jobbers have fair 
stocks on hand, and are not buying. 
Prices were held firm at $9.35, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

There was a little improvement in the 
call for corn flour. Mills are operating 
full time, having received shipping direc- 
tions on old orders, which they are load- 
ing out as fast as manufactured. De- 
mand for corn meal fair, but grits re- 
main slow. Corn flour advanced 10c, and 
was quoted at $2.10@2.20, corn meal at 
$2@2.10, and grits at $1.95@2, in 100-lb 
cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

Tee WOO siscsves 24,000 13,640 57 

eee 24,000 7,200 30 

Last year ......... 24,000 15,400 64 

Two years ago .... 18,000 6,500 34 
MILLFEED 


Market somewhat firmer for bran, but 
middlings continue to ease off. Demand 
was rather quiet. Offerings for January 
were moderate, and buyers were in the 
market, willing to pay a premium for 
last half delivery. Stocks all over the 
country are rather light, and better buy- 
ing is anticipated after the new year. 
Red dog and flour middlings were freely 
offered, but the call has been exception- 
ally light, and prices have declined 
sharply in the past two weeks. There 
was no particular call for feed at east- 
ern junction points, but stocks are not 
heavy. The cold weather the latter days 
of the week created a much better in- 
quiry, but business was light. There was 
a little better demand in the state, but 
buying was not heavy. Oil meal was a 
shade firmer, hominy feed in fair de- 
mand, and gluten feed strong, with little 
being offered. 


NOTES 


The Kilbourn (Wis.) Equity Exchange 
has increased its capital stock to $35,000. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee: wheat, 
97,170 bus; corn, 71,689; oats, 917,975; 
barley, 172,041; rye, 34,780. 

William Frank, Jefferson, Wis., has 
completed the installation of a Sano flour 
milling unit in his elevator and ware- 
house. He will continue to handle well- 
known brands of flour and feed, both 
wholesale and retail. 

The partnership between C. H. Kuehl 
and Henry Carstens, doing business as 
the Brillion (Wis.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
has been dissolved, following the retire- 
ment of C. H. Kuehl. Mr. Carstens 
assumes all liabilities and assets, and will 
continue the business. 

The West Bend (Wis.) Co-operative 
Exchange has purchased the Pick Bros. 
elevator of that city, and will take pos- 
session Jan. 1. The business will be un- 
der the management of Washington 
Klein, who for five years has been mana- 
ger of the Farmers’ Mercantile Co., Al- 
lentown, Wis. 

The Horlick mill, Racine, Wis., recent- 
ly placed in operation after being idle 
for several years, was totally destroyed 
by fire on Dec. 17, the loss being esti- 
mated at $40,000. It was originally 
erected in 1850, but was rebuilt and re- 
equipped with modern machinery only a 
few months ago. . 

Charles McCandless and W. N. Bes- 
wick have purchased the Frank Othersall 
flour and feed business at Antigo, Wis., 
and took possession Dec. 20. The busi- 
ness will be conducted under the name 
of McCandless & Beswick. They will 
carry a line of well-known brands of 
flour, and also deal in feedingstuffs. 

W. C. Wilkes, general sales manager 
of the Northern Flour Mills Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, was here this week look- 
ing for connections for his company for 
the sale of flour. So much better prices 
are being obtained in the West for feed 
at the present time, according to a state- 
ment made by Mr. Wilkes, that it is im- 
possible to ship to this territory to ad- 
vantage. 

H. N. Wison, 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE CAUCASUS 

About 90 per cent of the population of 
Georgia is engaged in agricultural pur. 
suits, but during the century of Russian 
occupation the superior productivity o¢ 
the Russian steppes made itself so manj. 
fest that the raising of food graing jy 
Georgia gradually declined until the Cay. 
casus came to depend almost entirely 
on Russia for wheat, rye and oats. Tp 
principal grain crop at present in Ceor. 
gia is corn; in Azerbaijan and Armenia, 
wheat is grown extensively. 

“Since the separation of Georgia fro, 
Russia,” states a recent consular. 1 port, 
“the importation of grain from aér‘); of 
the Caucasus range has stopped, ani re- 
newed attempts have been made to voy, 
food grains. In 1919 a larger ares was 
sown to grains than ever before: the 
average increase in all districts over the 
1917 area was approximately 20 per cent. 

“The Georgian peasant population pos- 
sesses all the characteristics of oriental 
peoples, and opposes western innova. 
tions. Agriculture is carried on tod:y as 
it was 100 years ago. Plowing is er- 
formed by means of steel points at- 
tached to a crooked bough or log, and 
drawn by sometimes as many as 10 tears 
of oxen, and this primitive method per- 
sists in spite of the excellent moderp 
examples furnished them by the various 
German and Swiss colonists scat(vred 
throughout the agricultural districts 

“Agricultural efficiency is further re- 
tarded by the post revolution land dis- 
tribution, which took place in practicall) 
all parts of the country. In many dis- 
tricts the peasants themselves took over 
the lands from the great landholders 
without supervision and divided them, in 
others government officials supervised the 
allotments. The maximum of land al- 
lowable for any one family is about 11 
acres. Some of the more highly cuilti- 
vated estates have been kept intact; th: 
government has confiscated them, and 
they are_rented out, sometimes to their 
former owners. 


“The year 1919 was very unfavorable 
to crops. The spring was late and the 
summer characterized by incessant rains, 
which changed toward autumn _ into 
devastating hailstorms that’ destroyed 
the crops in several districts. 

“The total crop of grains of all kinds, 
principally oats, barley, maize and millet, 
in the Tiflis government for 1919 
amounted to 7,154,863 poods (one pood 
equals approximately 36 Ibs). The needs 
estimated by the statistics committee of 
the ministry of agriculture are as fol- 
lows: for seed, 2,182,747 poods; for fved- 
ing the population, 15 poods per licad, 
16,583,610 poods; for feeding live stock, 


7 poods per head, 402,080 poods. lhe 
prospects, therefore, for the food sup- 
ply of Georgia in 1920 are bad, there 
being an estimated deficit of 12,086,626 
poods of grain foods in the Tiflis yov- 
ernment alone. 

“Figures for the government of Ku- 
tais, next in importance after the Tiflis 
government, show a total production of 
5,620,185 poods, with estimated needs of 
15,252,946, indicating a general deficit in 
this district of 9,632,765 poods. No lig- 
ures have been secured from the govern- 
ment of Abkhazia, lying along the fringe 
of the Black Sea, but from information 
received it appears that the average of 
the crop is about 25 per cent of normal.” 





NEW STEAMSHIP LINES TO BRAZiL 


According to official information  re- 
ceived by Consul Pickerell, the following 
companies are planning to esta)lish 
transportation service between Para «nd 
European ports: Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co. Hamburg Amerika | inie 
(Hamburg-American), Companhia Tr:ns- 
portes Maritimos do Estado. All of tiiese 
companies announce that they inten 
make the ports of Hamburg, Havre, «nd 
Rotterdam, stopping at Liverpool, |.is- 
bon, and other ports as necessity requires. 
The first company is English, the second 
is German, and the last Portuguese. In 
partial consequence of this proposed in- 
crease in transport facilities, freight» to 
British ports have dropped about 20s 
per ton. 

A report from Consul Haeberle «Iso 
advises that three French steamship 
companies, which maintained services to 
Argentine and Brazilian ports before the 
war, have combined and recommenced 
operations between France, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Buenos Aires, 
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CHICAGO, DEC, 24 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Minneapolis brands, 
per 196 Ibs, to the reta 
nts +++ $9.80@10.00 









WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





HARD WINTER F 


white, jute, per bbl.. 
it 














10 per 100 Ibs, in 


K’S RECBEIPTs AND 
shipments of flour and 


8d 





weeks ending ag 






WHEAT—Cash trade was Smaller this 
week, corresponding to the lighter receipts, 
and market was quiet, Samples offered for 
sale were cleaned up early, Elevators cared 
for the low grade Spring and mixed durum, 
While mills Picked the choice wheat, Paying 
top prices for it. Bids on spring stronger, 


and mixed durum easier; otherwise, about 
Previous basis holds, Durum futures were 
fairly active, but the spring dragged. Very 


limited business was recorded in the latter, 
Owing to indifferent attitude of operators, 
Free trading Prevailed in the durum, espe- 
cially March delivery, On the whole, Prices 
at the close showed no great change from 
Dec. 18, 

CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 

Daily Closing Prices of cash wheat, on 

track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 
“———Dark northern —~ 1 dk ha 

No. 1 vo. 2 Montana 
@167 169 @171 





Dec, 


RS.... 167 @169 162 


ee 167 @169 162 @167 170 @172 
21.... 167 @171 163° @168 169 @171 
22.. 166 @170 164 @168 167 @169 
23.... 172 @176 170 @174 173 @175 
$4. ... 1704%@ 174% 1684 @ 172% 1714%@ 173% 
sa TTS tah. MPstene £ibe2 isan 
*Holiday, 

Amber durum —Durum—_, 
Dec, No. 1 No. 2 Yo.1 No, 2 
| Sa @172% 170% @172y% 168% 166% 
Mk kay ee @172% @170% 168% 1661 








Daily closing Prices of wheat futures dur- 


ing the we, k, per bushel: 
Winter 


-——Spring— —Durum— 








March May March May Dec, 
Dec, 18... 165 161 166% 164 
Dec. 20... 165 162 166% 64 
Dec, 21,., 164 161 165% 163 
Dec, 2: 162 159 164 «1620—Ci«C‘<C:C«:‘(‘ 
Dec, +++ 168 163% 169 
Dec, 24... 166% 164 168% 
weHoliday, 2 tees eens MT seen 


*Holiday, 
Closing Prices of coarse grain in cents per 
bushel: Oats Rye 






No. 1 Barley 
Dec. 18 eee @153 50@ 65 
Dec. 20... @150% 50@ 65 
Dec. 21 50@ 65 





Dec, 50@ 65 


Dee. 





50@ 65 





50@ 65 
*-@, 
130@ 157 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
teceipts and Shipments Dy weeks 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s Omitted): 


ended 


——~Receipts—— —Shipments— 





Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring eeoe 18] 52 1,856 57 7 25 
Durum sees 3862 40 1,154 37 66 
Winter ..,. 10 28 189 o6 7 

Totals , - 553 120 3, 94 80 125 
Oats ....., 35 os i ee 22 2 
- in eee 120 «246 11 81 e% 
Barley NSC6° Swe 51 5s 21 21 
Flaxseed as 72 53 33 18 1 

Duluth-Superior Wheat Stocks, Dec. 24, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in Stocks): Receipts by 

Wheat Stocks a i 
1920 1919 1918 1929 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor ] 
1, 2 nor f 46 38 6,437 91 4 1,225 
3 dk nor ) 
3 nor 16 25 212 15 13 57 
All other 
Spring 105 827 1,579 54 14 62 


1 am dur} 
1, 2 dur j 98 383 2.449 39 2 100 
All other 


durum ., 781 1,776 2,974 23 4 398 
Winter ,,. P 1 1 1,006 2 9 148 
Mixed ..,. 11 6 s+. 128 9 65621 

Totals ++ +1058 2556 14,757 352 55 2.511 


Stocks of coarse 8rain in 


Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in : 


bushels: 





~—Domestic —Bonded— 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Oats ...... ‘Ss 361 we cas 3 
SE alas a. . 4.5 3 628 ee ee es 
Barley , 742 1 4 77 
Flaxseed ene 320 1 ° 
FLAXSEED- Constructive influence evi- 


dent early in the week proved shortlived, 
After working market up §@ 10c, buyers laid 
off and the Market dragged, resulting jn 
lower Prices, Day-to-day developments 
were of no Special feature, Final quotations 
were unchanged to slightly lower or higher, 


compared with close of Dec. 18, Cash mar- 
cet continues quiet, under fair receipts, Spot 
and to-arrive No. 1 Closed 9¢ under May. 
Arrivals were mostly applied on Sales. Car 





shipments were light, and stocks increased 
38,000 bus, Supplies in elevators at the 
Close of business tonight were reported at 
1,436,000 bus, 
RANGE ‘or FLAXSEED FUTURES 
-—Close 
Opening Dec, 27 
Dec. 20 High Low Dec. 24 1919 
Dec. -+» $1.91 $2.01 $1.91 $1.91% $4.62 
Jan, 1.93 2.01 1.93 93 4.62 
Feb. ., nen Sens See:t ese 4.52 
May ,, 2.04 2.13 2.03 2.06 4.44 








KANSAS CITY, DEC, 24 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis Cotton 98's or jute 140's, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt Shipment: 











et 2B nnercveevsercee $9.00@9, 

yp lt Rae 8.00@8.25 
First ge EES Chee 50@7.00 
ON sl in nccer sss StNran 5.50@6.25 


MILLFEED—vVery little 
millfeed market this week, 
stronger, While both brown 
are in as little demand as 
the past few weeks, Quotations, Per ton, in 
100-Ib Sacks: bran, $26.50 @27 50; brown 
shorts, $23@24; gray shorts, $24¢ 5 

WHEAT—while no wide fluctuations pre- 
vailed in the cash wheat market this week, 
Prices were not at all Steady, advancing one 
day and declining the next, Exporters were 
in the market part of the time, and bought 
liberal quantities of hard wheat, Millers 
were buyers of the better grades the first 
of the we. k, but dropped out of the market 
toa considerable extent the last day or two, 
Cash Prices: No, 1 $1.69@ 72, medium $1.66 
@1.68; No, 2 $1.67@1.69, medium $1.64@ 
1.65; No, 3 $1.64@1.67, medium $1.61@1.62: 
No. 4 $1.62@1.64, medium $1.60@1.61; soft 


change in the 
Bran is Slightly 
and gray shorts 
has prevailed for 





wheat, No. 1 $1.90@1.92, No. 2 $1.90@1.91, 

No. 3 $1.87@1.89, No. 4 $1.82 @1.85. 
CORN—A fair demana existed in the cash 

corn market the greater Part of the week, 


Prices for the 
tuations in the 


most part followed the flue- 
wheat market, resulting in 


very little change at the close of the week 
from that of last week. Cash Prices: white 
corn, No, 2 67 @68e, No. 3 65@ 66c, No, 4 


63@64e; yellow corn, No. 2 70 @71e, No. 3 
69@ 70c, No. 4 66 @67e: mixed corn, No, 2 64 
No. 3 68@6 fc, No. 4 61 @62e¢. 


WEEKR'’s RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


@ 65e, 















7~—Receipts — ~Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bbls, 11,050 20,150 25 72,150 
W’t, bus -1,645,650 1,930,500 1, 200 924,750 
Corn, bus, .2 8,750 343,750 ,000 97,500 
Oats, bus... 59,500 69,700 30,000 93,000 
Rye, bus... 19,800 11,000 8,800 8,800 
Sarley, bus 34,500 118,500 22.100 26,000 
Bran, tons, 640 1,460 1,400 2,100 
Hay, tons.. 7,459 15,204 3,924 5,412 


ST, LOUIs, DEC, 24 
Spring first 
$8.50@9, first 


FLOUR 
Standard 


Patent $9.20q@ 9.60, 
Clear $6.50@7: hard 








Winter patent $9.290@ 9.60, Straight o8.30@ 
5.60, first clear $6.640@ 7.20; soft winter pat- 
ent $9.26 @11, Straight $8, 49 @%.70, first Clear 
$6.50@7. , 

MILLFEED Demand quiet. Bran was 
quoted at go 50 @ 30, brown shorts $25, and 








Stay shorts 929@ 32, 
WHEAT Demand quiet, prices unchanged 
to 6¢ lower, Receipts, 240 cars, against 269 
last week, Closing Prices: No, 1 red, ¢ 
No. 2 red, $1.99@2.01; No. ; 
1 hard, $1.81@1.82; No. 2 
CORN- Quiet; prices unchanged to 4c 


lower, Receipts, 171 cars, against 225. 
ing Prices: No. 2 corn, 73c; No 4 corn, 67@ 
68e; No. 5 corn, 64¢: No. 2 yellow, 0c; 
No. 3 yellow, 72 Q@73c; No. 4 ye llow, 68@70c; 
No. 5 yellow, 65@ 66c; No. 6 ve llow, 52< >; No, 
3 white, 72c; No, 4 White, 69¢: No. 5 white, 
65c, 









CORN Goops City mills quote, in 100-Ip 





Sacks: corn meal, cream meal, 92.25; 
grits and hominy, 

OATS Quiet, and Prices le low, r. Re- 
Ceipts, 127 Cars, against 194, Closing prices: 
No. 1 oats, No. 2 oats, {Slge; 


1S, @ i9ec; 
No. 3 White, 48l6c; No, { 
WEEK’s RECEIPTs AND SHIPMENTS 
7Receipts— -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 


white, 17% @48¢. 





Flour, bbls... 59,000 115,000 61,230 99,645 
Wheat, bus.. 734.400 414,000 347,26 
Corn, bus. **+ 285,950 497,900 32 
Oats, bus 374,000 668,000 

Rye, bus 11,000 BeOe Mies ay 





28,800 19,200 7,930 13,500 


MILWAUK EE, DEC, 24 


FLOUR- Wholesale Prices, car lots, per 


bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 
Spring Patent, FRO 5 os sive ccccs $9.40@9.50 
Spring Straight, PORTO 6 oes ecicics 8.65@8 
First clear, NUON SSSR Shere cece, 6.85@7 
Second clear, COSCOM secces ccs. -.-@5 
Rye flour, White, ehtcnic ET 9.05@9 
Rye flour, Straight, cotton 8.40@8 
Rye flour, dark, POO ii ccexes. 5.30@7 
Kansas patent, cotton oa 8° *6ee he, (cane Ree 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton Mee sees 2.10@2.: 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton eRe We mag 2.00@2. 
Corn Brits, 100 Ibs, cotton ./ 1) °°" 1.95@2 





Standard 





LE D~— Steady. bran, $2 


@ 29.50 Standard fine middlings, $26 @27: 
rye feed, $25@ 26; flour middlings, $30; red 
dog, $38@ 40; oil meal, $43: hominy feed, 


$36 50,—all in 100-Ib Sacks, 

WHEAT—Aavanced 5« 
Demand 00d from shippers; millers well 
Supplied. No. 1 northern, $1.75@ 1.80; No, 2, 
$1.70@1.75; No. 3, $1.65 @1.70, 

BARLEY- Off 8@10c. Receipts, 145 cars. 
Demand light most of the time, except for 
the choice. Low grades Carried over. No, 3, 
88 @95c; No. 4, 60 @94c; feed and rejected, 
55 @72c 

RYE—Dropped 3c Receipts, 52 cars, De- 
mand good from Shippers: millers buying 
Sparingly. No. 1, 1.55@1.60: No, 2, $1.55@ 
1.60; No. 3, $1.50 @1.57, 

CORN—Declined 2c. 
Demand was best 


Receipts, 24 cars, 


Receipts, 481 
for yellow and 


Cars, 
white, 











mixed &rades being Millers 
bought fairly of white. 3 yellow, 70@ 


neglected, 
No. 
1 Yellow, 66 1% @69 4c; No. 


74e; No 3 

pe; | q 6 mixed, 

66@70c; No. 3 White, 66@71e., 
OATS—Declineg 2c, Receipts, 120 cars, 

Demand light, but most buyers well sup- 


Plied, Industries buying 
local trade wel] Supplied, 
50%e; No. 3 


14@ 48% 6. 


Sparingly, The 
No, 2 White, 4s@ 
17 @ 50c; No. 4 White, 


White, 


WEEK’s RECEIPTs AND SHIPMENTS 


e. ~Shipments— 
9 199 





Flour, bbls, é 
Wheat, bus, , 
Corn, oe 
Oats, bus... 


918,550 

32,400 
685,495 
242,400 
210,095 





Rye, bus 73,980 25,6 
Feed, tons... 390 660 2,640 390 
BALTIMORE, DEC, 2. 


FL¢ IUR —Closing, car 


lots, bbl, in 
cottons: 


98-Ib 
Spring first eet age | SC 
Spring Standard brands 9.00 @9. 9% 
Hara Winter short Pernt si... 9.25 @9.5¢ 
Hard Winter Standard 1G 9.( 
Winter short 9, 








i og eee, 9.50 @9, 
Winter Straight (near-by) 8.00@8 
Rye flour, ee ees scseect. 8.25 @8 





Rye flour, ge A ahaa 


. 0 
0@8.00 





City mills’ Jobbing prices; 
City mills’ Spring Patent 
City mills’ blended 
City mills’ Winter 
City mills’ Winter Straight 
ged 
cks, 


but lifelegsg, 
per ton: spring 
bran, $40@ 41; 
flour middlings, 
city mills’ mid- 





—Unchan 
100-]b Sac 
bran, $35 @36: Soft 
Standard middlings, 
$40@ 41; req dog, $48 @ 49; 
dlings, $35 @36., 

WHEAT- 


erwise, 





Up 1%ec on No. 2 red SPot; oth- 
down 2@3%\% ce; demand 


3 and move. 
ment good. Receipts, 616,461 bus; exports, 
(42,574 Stock 2,883 779. Closing prices 


No. 2 req winter, Spot, $1.99: No. 2 


, i - red win- 
ter, &arlicky, Spot, $1.82 “4; January and 
May, $j 831% range of ‘;Outher _ 

> $1, > rs s ‘rn for yeek 
$1.65 @1.85. oe 





CORN- Irregular: movement limited, de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 70,539 US; exports, 
36,646: Stock, 452,413, Closing Prices: do- 
mestic old No. 2 yellow or better, track 


range of new southern for week, 85 
new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4@4.0 


OATS 


$1.02; 
a 90c; 


o. 





Lost We; demand 
light, Receipts, 60,996 bus; exports, 4,717; 
Stock, 493,415, Closing Prices: No, 2 white, 
domestic, 60 > No. 3 White, domestic, 58 %e, 





and movement 





RYE—oge %c; movement increasing, de- 
mand moderate, Receipts, 356,799 bus; ex- 
Ports, 474,017: Stock, 877,964, Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $1 73%, 

PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 24 

FLOUR—Receipts, 2,600 bbls, and 7,174,- 

95 Ibs in Sacks, Exports, 2,950 Sacks to 





asgow. 
140-Ib jute Sacks: 

Spring first patent ........,... -$10.00@ 10.5 
Spring Standard Patent 9.50@ 9.§ 
Spring first ar .. 8.00@ 


Per 196 Ibs, Packed in 











Patent *teee. 9.25@ 


Hard winter Short 

Hard winter Straight ..... | 8.75 @ 

Soft winter Straight ......- ewe 8.00@ 9.9: 
RYE FLOUR—Qyj, t, but offerings light 

and market a Shade firmer, We quote on 


a basis of $9.75@10 25 bbl in 
cording to quality, 

BUCKWHEAT PLOUR—Arriving in smal] 
lots, and trade 94.75 @5 


Sacks, ac- 


quiet 1.75@5 Per 98-Ib 
sack, 

WHEAT—Market alternate ly higher and 
lower, but Showed no net change for week, 


Trade Slow, Receipts, 94,743 


bus; exports, 
200,000; 2,093,786. 


Quotations, car 


lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red Winter , ASSESSILT NTE -$1.93@ 1.98 
No. 2 req winter, Sarlicky .....°' 1.84@1.89 


Other grades quoted at the following 
Schedule of discounts: mixed Wheat, 5e un- 
der red winter; No, 3 wheat, 8e under No. 2; 
No. 4 Wheat, 7¢ under No, “; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No, 2. Sample 4ccording to qual- 
ity. 

CORN- Supplies Small and Market Steady, 
but trade quiet, Receipts, 26,519 bus; Stock, 
51,984, Quotations, $1.05 @1.07 for old and 
93@98e for new yellow, according to condi- 
tion and location, 

CORN GOODS—py}) 
Offerings moderate but Quotations: 
Kiln-drieq— 100-lb sacks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy teeeese $2.65 


and largely 
ample, 


nominal, 


Granulateq white meal, fancy .....: 2.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy .....° teeee 2.50 
White table ae cece... » 2.60 
White corn flour, g— POPS ide 3.75 
Pear] hominy and grits, Sacks ..... a 2.75 
Pear! hominy and grits, OE hscicces 2.90 
MILLFEED—Trade Slow and market 
Weak, with white middlings and red dog 
Slightly lower, Quotations: 
Spring bran ..,. "M8000 eet oes OST O68 38.00 
Soft winter Ra 38.00@39.00 
Standard middlings Ce ee ee 34.00@ 35.00 
Flour SY ossscnccc.ts 38.00 @ 40,00 
Red a EERE a tah te 15.00 @ 47.00 


OATS—Ofterings only moderate, but trade 


Slow and market declined le, Receipts, 51,- 
252 bus; Stock, 2 9,545. Quotations: No. 2 





white, 61@61% 0; No. 3 white, 60@60%c. 
OATMEAL—py}] and weak to Sell. Quo- 
tations: ground Oatmeal, 100-1b Sacks, $4,33; 





PR eis ek 


1600 


rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $6.30; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, 
$9.23; pearl barley, in 100-Ib sacks, fine 


$6.30, coarse $4.65. 
5 TOLEDO, DEC. 24 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $9.50@9.55. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 





or $40.00 @ 42.00 
Winter wheat bran ......-++++> ; 

Winter wheat mixed feed .....- 41.000 £6.98 
Winter wheat middlings ......-- 42.00 @ 44.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.....--- eece tert 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... 
WHEAT—Receipts, 23 cars, 6 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 68 cars, 12 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 32 cars, 13 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— -Shipments— 


1920 1919 1920 Re 
Wheat, bus.. 145,400 33,600 24,45 985 
Corn, bus.... 85,000 72,500 11,471 23,426 
: 65.600 53,300 34,617 22,160 


Oats, bus.... 





BUFFALO, DEC, 24 


2 JR— er bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
FLOUR—Prices p + 


loads: 

Best patent spring ...---++++++++* 
Bakers patent ....-seeeceeceeeree 
First clear ...cseececccceeceecess 
Second clear ....-eeeceeresereere 
Rye, pure white ....+-+eeeeererre 
Rye, straight ...-..-+eecsererees 


Bran, per tom ...sseeceeeeeeere 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 
Mixed feed .....ceeeecerecreres 
Flour middlings ....+.-++++++++* 
Red dog, per tom ...-eereeceree ° : 
Corn <M g table, per ton ....-- «eee + @46.00 
Corn meal; coarse, per ton ...-- «eee» @40.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ....---+++5 «eee + @40.00 
Hominy feed, white, per tom ..- «++. - @39.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ..+ «++-- @ 38.00 





Oil meal, per tom ...-eeeeeeeeee meee 43.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ...-.-- see @ 3.25 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ....--- oe ee 
Milo, NO. 8 ccccccccccccccscece eoeee@ 1.6 

soft win- 


WHEAT—A number of cars of 
ter wheat arrived, but no sales were re- 
ported, millers’ bids being too low, and 
nearly all went into store, 

CORN—Buyers claimed prices asked were 
too high, even with a decline of 6c from 
last week, and they bought sparingly. At 
the close of the week there was no demand 
from millers, and the feeling was very weak, 
Closing: No. 3 yellow, new, 838c; No. 4 yellow, 
$0c; No. 5 yellow, 75c; No. 6 yellow, 73c,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—In spite of the fact that the mar- 
ket here was comparatively low, prices de- 
clined about 2%c. The feed millers were 
not forced to take hold, and receivers had 
to accept bids when obliged to sell. A num- 
ber of cars were ordered into store. Closing: 
No. 1 white, 53%c; No. 2 white, 53c; No. 3 
white, 501%4c; No, 4 white, 47%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Neglected, maltsters waiting to 
see what can be done next year. The malt 
houses are getting ready to shut down unless 
some business looms up soon. Malting was 
quoted at 91@96c, and feed at 80@85c, on 
track, through billed. 

RYE—There were buyers, and no offerings 
this week, 





NEW YORK, DEC, 24 

FLOUR—General tone of market more 
optimistic and, should it remain firm for 
any length of time, considerable business 
might be done. Quite a lot of rejected 
flour on spot, and being resold below mill 
limits. Price range: spring fancy patent, 
$10.50 @10.75; standard patent, $9@9.50; first 
spring clear, $7.50@8; soft winter straights, 
$8.50@9.25; hard winter straight, $9@9.50; 
hard winter patent, $9.50@10; hard winter 
clear, $7.50@8; rye, $8.50@9.25,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 167,099 bbls. 

WHEAT—Firmer tone developed. Good 
export demand caused rally in cash pre- 
miums in Southwest. Prices: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $1.98; No. 2 hard winter, $1.98; No. 2 
mixed durum, $1.94. Receipts, 1,925,000 bus. 

CORN—Market strong and firm. Action 
of other markets had stimulating effect, and 
offset increase in arrivals at primary points. 
Prices: No. 2 yellow, 97%c; No. 2 mixed, 
94%c; No. 2 white, 94%c. Receipts, 28,000 
bus. 

OATS—Little new feature to market. 
Prices followed other grains, and closed firm 
at advance. Prices ranged 58@62c, accord- 
ing to quality. Receipts, 76,000 bus. 


MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 28 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 ibs, were within the following 
range: 





Dec, 28 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COCTOM ceccccceces $9.20@9.50 $13.95 @14.90 
Standard patent .... 8.80@9.00 13.60@14.00 
Bakers patent ...... 8.50@8.70 13.10@13.40 
*First clear, jute.... 6.45@6.556 9.00@ 9.35 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.90@5.10 5.75@ 6.30 


*140-1b jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Dec. 28), in 
jute, were: 


Dec. 28 Year ago 
Medium semolina...$8.90@9.00 $12.10@12.20 
Durum flour ....... 7.40@7.50 10.50@11.80 
CHOMP cc ccccccccccses 6.40@5.50 .....@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 


TOM, Bones coves + 432,030 309,270. 371,195 
1920 1919 1918 1917 

Dec. 25... 248,690 335,280 235,755 271,270 

Dec, 18... 279,480 403,380 445,140 383,225 


361,720 443,260 346,490 


Dec, 11... 296,545 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


TOM. Boces socee . 5,110 118,700 14,815 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
Dec, 26... 1,070 7,950 106,025 8,810 
Dec. 18... 1,430 5,800 119,610 15,675 
Dec. 11... 355 8,700 107,740 26,475 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 


Oct. 30. 62 69,365 217,595 259,915 1,990 

. 6. 62 69,415 221,875 247,655 eee eee 
Nov. 13. 61 69,065 240,200 251,650 1,620 415 
Nov. 20. 61 68,690 223,545 273,505 eee 880 
Nov, 27. 61 68,565 194,745 252,355 


Dec. 4. 61 68,565 229,525 222.570 745 1,100 
Dec. 11. 60 68,065 198,815 215,710 1,060... 


Dec, 18. 59 67,890 202,480 220,145 1,430 400 
Dec, 25. 44 48,900 103,390 135,195 335 Ses 
MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 28), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Dec, 28 Year ago 
BOR ccccssesceess $26.50@27.00 $41.50@42.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@25.00 43.00@43.50 


Flour middlings... 29.00@34.00 51.00@52.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 34.00@39.00 56.50@657.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots; 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $30.00 @30.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 30.50@31.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.00@31.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.50@32.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, 24.00@25.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.75@ 2.80 
Corn. meal, yellows .occccccccce 2.65@ 2.70 
ee SO, WEE” vvcce tc ceceses 9.10@ 9.20 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 6.35@ 6.40 
Whole wheat flour, bblt ....... 7.50@ 7.60 
Graham, standard, bblit ....... 7.30@ 7.40 
PROMOS GRIN 2c ccccicescesices @ 3.05 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 8.00@12.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 12.00@16.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 8.00@11.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 11.00@18.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.00@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@12.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 9.00@12.00 
Linseed oil meal® .......-.ee00. + eee» @39.50 

*In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, December and March 


wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 






Dec. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 

22... 167% @169% 163% @166% 159% @161% 
23... 173% @1 169 5% @170% 165% @167% 
24... 1725 @174% 168% @1725% 164% @166% 
Sess eeass Divccew K¢0.0% Wsesas oetas @Dvcece 
27... 170% @1735 166% @170% 162% @164% 
28... 169% @172% 165% @169% 161% @163% 


Dec, No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
22... 163% @166% 159% @162% 156% @162% 


23... 1695 @172% 1655 @168% 162% @165% 
24... 1685 @1715% 1645 @167% 161% @164% 
Bs gues — ae sicis wenaeeydawe 
27... 166% @1695% 162% @165% 159% @162% 
28... 165% @169% 161% @164% 158% @161% 
Dec. Dec. March Dec, Dec. March 
eee of Re “Oe oe eee 
S3...06. 160% 1.69% 97..... 1.58% 1.59% 
ae 1.60 1.61% 28..... 1.57% 1.58% 


" *Holiday. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 
Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
21... 65@67 435% @44% 149 @150 52@76 
22... 65@66 43 @438% 147% @1418% 52@76 
23... 65@67 43% @44% 149% @150% 52@76 
24... G5@66 42% @43% 148% @149% 52@76 
BEF. cies coco QDeccs coves Bence oo @.- 
27... 64@65 42% @43% 147% @148% 52@76 

*Holiday, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec. 27 
Dec. 25 Dec. 18 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,622,740 2,779,820 3,900,480 
Flour, bbis ...... 23,727 16,423 31,622 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,365 1,849 3,250 
Corm, DUS ..ccccs 474,600 580,500 709,280 
BEE scwscece 337,550 453,330 459,010 
Barley, bus ..... 299,440 455,840 308,060 
ay MO cas ceeaa 145,080 171,360 194,680 
Flaxseed, bus 119,600 223,020 115,200 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: ec, 27 
Dec. 25 Dee. 18 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 862,960 1,047,600 719,440 
Flour, bbis ...... 286,900 294,126 398,087 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,448 12,261 17,798 
Corn, BUS wcccccs 280,670 250,880 272,320 
Oeste, BER ccsiass 193,030 376,320 271,320 
Barley, bus ..... 304,440 492,660 210,990 
MO, BOB cc ccccsc 160,160 143,550 117,480 
Flaxseed, bus ... 1,160 11,700 5,200 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 27 Dec. 28 
Dec. 25 Dec. 18 1919 1918 











No. 1 dark ..... 1,614 1,537 479 2,658 
No. 1 northern.. 44 39 68 11,550 
No. 2 northern.. 121 16 12 1,341 
Others ......... 6,595 6,056 7,657 6,480 

Totals ....... 8,374 7,647 8,215 22,029 
BE SREY Sicccpce 415 BES © cotsc cares 
EM BOBS wccvscs 5, Ge. Bee ee 
i | ree 33,866 10,866 8 ....6 ccece 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 27 Dec. 28 Dec. 29 
Dec, 25 Dec. 18 1919 1918 1917 
0 


Corn.... 160 104 113 4 55 
Oats ...7,636 7,484 38,884 1,012 1,259 
Barley ..1,505 1,490 832 1,461 611 
Rye .... 64 73 «66,589 3,166 639 
Flaxseed. 993 894 44 32 93 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls— -———Duluth—— 7. 
Track Toarr, Track Dec. May 


Dec, 21....$2.00% 2.00% 1.99% 1.97 2.08% 
Dec. 22.... 1.98 1.98 1.97% 1.94 2.06% 
Dec. 23.... 1.97% 1.97% 1.97 1.93 2.06 
Dec. 24.... 1.99% 1.99% 1.97 1.91% 2.06 
Dec. 25°... cee eevee eenwss O60606 Seseee 
De 92% 1.92% 1.97 1.90 2.02 


eC. 86.... 1 
*Holiday. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 


urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and. 


Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
co Receipts——, -~—In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 120 115 227 993 45 32 
Duluth..... 72 53 72 #112 #111 ~#«2320 











Totals.... 192 168 299 1,105 156 352 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Dec. 
25, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 














Minneapolis . 3,535 2,278 380 261 
Duluth ........ 2,671 800 1,972 535 
Totals ....... 6,206 3,078 2,352 796 





Exports for Week Ended Dec. 18, 1920 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York...2,714,000 174,000 346,000 114,000 
Portland, 

Maine ....2,144,000 ..... 13,000 38,000 
Boston ..... Se ~ -6ie80,. sdbes. adeks 
Philadelphia 1,319,000 ..... 6,000 30,000 
Baltimore 582,000 43,000 3,008 ccove 
NOWR NEWE.s acccee seece 23,000 8 .ccce 
N. Orleans. .1,188,000 6,000 23,000 9,000 
Galveston ... 823,000 82,000 ..... «seovo 
St. John, 

T. B. wees 261,000 ..... BEOCS: * a ciece 





Tots., wk..9,151,000 255,000 414,000 191,000 





Prev. week. .9,582,000 298,000 259,000 91,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom .... 601,000 15,000 38,000 

Continent .......... 8,433,000 212,000 121,000 

S. and Cent. America ..... @ eeece 104,000 

West Indiew ..cccsee cesses ‘cesses 74,000 

Other countries..... 117,000 29,000 78,000 

Totals sescveccece 9,151,000 255,000 414,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Dec. 18, with 
comparisons: 


1920 1919 
Wheat, DUS ..ccccces 191,671,000 99,378,000 
POE, BOM ccccsccace 7,117,000 11,163,000 
Total as wheat, bus.. 223,696,000 144,610,000 
COre, DUB cvcccvcssrve 5,134,000 1,307,000 
aS eee 5,990,000 25,850,000 





Canadian Wheat Shipments 
Total quantities of wheat shipped from 
Fort William and Port Arthur by vessels 
during the period between Sept. 1 and the 
closing of navigation, Dec. 14, 1920, with 
comparisons: 


Bus 

Canadian vessels .....c.seeeseseee 39,488,442 
United States vessels .........05% 46,039,943 

TOCA csesevevevecsscocsssces -»+ 85,628,385 
To Canadiad Pores ccceccevescserce 28,202,480 
To United States ports .......... 57,325,905 

BORA os cesesvcccssciscocesesves 85,528,385 
Same period, 1919 ...cccsccccsees 62,902,883 
Bame period, 1918 ...ccsscoscevecs 50,571,281 
Bame Perle, 19AT wccccccccsccvee 87,006,092 





Canadian Grain Shipments 


Total quantities of coarse grains shipped 
from Fort William and Port Arthur during 


-the period between Sept. 1 and the closing 


of navigation, Dec. 14, 1920, with compari- 
sons, in bushels: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 
Oats .. 7,119,065 9,145,176 ...... 7,651,398 
Barley. 3,598,595 3,676,987 373,202 2,227,778 
Flaxs’d 1,353,782 319,170 646,140 1,841,375 
Rye ... 1,414,368 300,327 106,474 63,585 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
9 





Dec. 22... 212 387 127 82 643 295 
Dec, 238 ... 310 °.. 36 6°... «6626S... 
Dec. 24... 181 742 53 3 628 368 
Dec. 26... *%.. 8349 §%°.. 7 ©... 643 
Dec. 27 ... 377 795 71 6 576 223 
Dec, 28 ... 160 239 4 7 354 436 














Totals ..1,140 2,512 291 55 2,616 1,864 


*Holiday. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,935 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1920, to Dec. 18, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—7_ --Exports— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ...14,518 16,914 213 8 
St. Paul ....... 382 563 eee ° 
Duluth-Superior 802 1,097 wee ene 
Outside mills .. 8,422 11,253 46 74 
Totals ....... 24,124 29,827 269 906 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of gral 
in store at above points for week ending 


Dec. 24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Baricy 
& eee 1,447 609 183 
Consolidated 1,399 17 
are 584 53 4 
WRENNER cece cbeos 864 115 2 


Grain Growers 1,399 459 10 


Fort William .... - 143 81 3 
ie Reiecce ce 1,913 1,034 10i 
Northwestern ... 532 13 1 


2,065 937 37 
349 555 1: 


Port Arthur ..... 
Can. Gov't 








Sask, Co-op. ..... 3,243 318 4 
Dav. & Smith ... 44 33 

BOCA .ccccces 13,982 4,224 1,04 
BO GES wecacéne 5,384 1,930 8 
BOCES 5.0568 060% 3,149 578 17 
Lake shipments.. eee 


Rail shipments... 566 340 io 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omit 


Wheat— - Bus Oats— 
No. 1 hard ..... 9 No2C. W 
No. 1 northern..6,418 No. 3C. W 
No. 2 northern..2,795 Ex. 1 feed 
No. 3 northern..3,019 1 feed ....., 
Wee @ wcasewcses 684 2 feed ...... 
Bes © ccovcvcces 179 Others ...... 
Serres 64 
WOE ccccccesecs 15 Total 
Durum ..... - 26 
Weel axcsseces 20 
OURGES. ceccccces 756 

SOAS. sexnnar 13,982 





United States Visible Grain Supp 
Visible supply of grain in the Unite: 
on Dec. 25, in bushels*(000’s omitted 


Wheat Corn Oats Ry 

Baltimore ..2,906 428 528 8s 
Boston ..... 221 3 17 31 
Buffalo ..... 6,403 100 2,457 31 
Afloat ....4,665 oes oa. ea 
Chicago ....1,322 1,578 10,756 $2 
Detroit ..... 74 29 171 4 
oo a 1,058 oo. 2,365 28 
Galveston ...3,337 31 


Indianapolis. 187 526 411 
Kan. City. ..2,300 342 1,460 
Milwaukee... 53 187 815 { 
Minneapolis 8,374 160 7,606 ( 
N. Orleans. .3,779 115 145 


Newp. News. ... eee 4 ° 
New York...6,300 72 1,339 5 
Omaha ..... 917 304 1,188 
POORER scccce 10 158 305 
Philadelp’a 1,973 54 280 
St. Louis ... 358 253 921 
Toledo ..... 934 60 813 








Totals ...45,171 4,369 31,610 3,41 
Last year ..78,499 2,713 13,478 17,85 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 2,205,000 bus 
354,000; rye, 401,000; barley, 26,00 
crease—Corn, 252,000 bus, 





Australia—Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estim 
the Australian wheat crops, by cro; 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Flax 





1920-21°..... 137,000 1906-07...... 
1919-20..... - 47,104 1905-06...... 
1918-19..... - 75,146 1904-05...... 
1917-18 114,734 1903-04...... 
1916-17 152,420 1902-03...... 
1915-16.. 184,709 1901-02...... 
1914-15.. 25,677 1900-01...... 
1913-14 106,600 1899-1900.... 
1912-13 94,880 1898-99...... 
1911-12 73,894 1897-98...... 
1910-11 98,109 1896-97...... 
1909-10 90,414 1895-96...... 
1908-09 62,590 1894-95...... 
1907-08...... 44,656 1893-94...... 
*Unofficial estimate. 
South Africa—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estima'es of 
the grain crops of the Union of South 4 frica, 
by crop years, in bushels (000’s omitte): 
Wheat Corn Oats urley 
1920-21t 8,649 45,810 6,408 1,292 
1919-20. 6,630 42,970 7,619 1,087 
1918-19, 8,983 41,291 9,520 1,628 
1917-18. 10,150 45,143 10,775 2,054 
1916-17. 4,790 36,516 6,928 1,000 
1915-16. 4,867 25,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1914-15. 7,076 36,607 *9,000 1,300 
1913-14. 6,034  %30,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1912-13. %6,000 *30,000 *9,000 *1,300 
1911-12. 6,000 30,830 9,661 1,359 
*Estimates based on the 1911 nsus. 
tPreliminary estimates. 
England and Wales—Crops and Acr:age 
Department of Agriculture estima °s 0 
the grain crops and acreages of Engla and 
Wales in 1920 and 1919 (000’s omitte: 
cm Bus -—Aci s— 
1920 1919 1920 1918 
Wheat cccces 53,416 68,808 1,875 2,22 
BOrtey cccces 50,688 43,792 1,637 1,510 
aC eee 86,080 91,336 2,266 2,584 
eee 4,840 4,976 146 143 
Roumania—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimaies 0 
the grain crops of Roumania, by ca'endat 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Com 
1920... 66,453 ..... weece secce ceeet 
1919... 48,491 3,430 11,797 14,272 94,909 
1916... 78,620 1,694 30,038 28,935 eens 
1915... 89,786 2,911 29,031 29,932 %6,41! 
1914... 49,270 1,959 265,505 265,015 192,55! 
1918... 88,236 3,711 27,839 $65,138 114,662 
1912... 88,924 8,588 21,294 20,774 59,000 
1911... 93,723 4,989 26,167 26,222 110,666 
1910.. 110,760 7,884 29,368 29,647 103,665 
1909... 56,750 38,090 19,955 25,945 6,400 


Roumania’s flaxseed crop 
in 1919, 134,000 In 1915, 165,000 in 191 


was 196,000 bu 
i, and 


the average for the preceding five years W¥ 


602,000 bus, 








L 
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WORLD'S CROP NEWS GOOD 


Reports from Southern Hemisphere Indicate 
pig Yields—Winter Field Work 
Generally Progressing 
* The Department of Agriculture re- 
rts that in the southern hemisphere the 
harvest of 1920-21, now in full 
hows prospects of being consider- 
ably brighter than was expected by the 
most optimistic observers some time ago. 
Favorable weather during the current 
in Argentina materially assisted 
cellent development of the crops. 
healthy state of growth followed 
the rains, and the yield per acre promises 
to be in excess Of the average. The rains 
came »t the psychological moment, and 
it is cxpected that the crops will be of 
ally good quality. The latest 
‘turns on the acreage of wheat, 


cereal 
sway, 


seasol 
in the 
A vel 


exce} 


chi 
ee nd oats show the following esti- 
mates: wheat 15,014,000 acres, compared 
with | .957,000 last year; flaxseed 3,484,- 
000, compared with 3,522,000, and oats 


2,063, 0, compared with 2,301,000. 

In November general rains were re- 
ported from most parts of the Austra- 
lian commonwealth. These rains were 
heav} some districts, causing fear of a 
delay i» the harvest. Otherwise the agri- 
cultura! outlook is excellent, and sub- 
stantia! exportable surpluses of cereals 
may looked for from Victoria, New 
' ales and South Australia. Lat- 


South 

est of ial reports of the area under 
wheat in 1920-21 place the amount at 9,- 
500,000 acres, against 6,344,000 in 1919-20 
and an average of 10,621,000 in the pre- 
vious (ve years, or 149.7 per cent and 
91.4 per cent of the two last mentioned 


areas, respectively. 

In the Union of South Africa the agri- 
culture! outlook appears to be slightly 
more »romising than at this time last 
year. Ihe wheat crop in the principal 
producing areas of the country is pro- 

favorably, but in other parts of 
ion the crop has suffered from 
drout!) and is below normal. The latest 
available estimates show the area of 
wheat ‘o be 823,000 acres, compared with 
801,000 last year; barley 91,000, com- 
pared with 99,000, and corn 564,000, com- 
pared with 558,000. The latest forecast 
of production places the amount of wheat 
at 8,019,000 bus, compared with 6,630,000 
last years barley 1,292,000, compared with 
1,160,000, and corn 45,810,000, compared 


gressi 


the | 


with 42,970,000 last year. 

In the northern hemisphere the seeding 
of winter cereals is nearing completion 
under generally favorable conditions, 
presi indications showing that the 


usual areas will be sown. 
In Canada excellent progress has been 
made in the plowing of land for spring 


seedit The new fall wheat is in fair 


condiiion. The area is officially estimat- 
ed at 792,200 acres, compared with 846,- 
800 sown in 1920. 

In l’rance the growers are making good 


progress with autumn field work, nearly 
all of the acreage intended for winter 


grains having been planted. Early sown 
cereals are well up, and the plant is 
| strony and healthy. A good area has been 
sown to winter wheat in the north, but a 
smaller acreage is anticipated in the west, 


where preference has been shown oats. 
According to indications in Austria, 
where it had been practicable to effect the 
necc-sary work, the seedings of winter 
crops were in good condition. General 
rain. have fallen in Italy. Plowing and 


seediiig are progressing everywhere, and 
it is anticipated that a larger area will 
be planted to wheat than was sown last 
seas 

No official reports have been received 
concerning the agricultural outlook in 
Russa. It is understood that the Red 
armi.s are now in complete possession of 
the great grain growing regions in the 
Soulicrn part of that country. This fact 
will »robably prevent any more shipments 
of seain, for the present time at least, 
from the Crimea. In Germany the 


Wea'ler last month was generally dry and 
frosiv. Warmer weather and more mois- 
ture were needed for the germination and 
growth of wheat. 

In most parts of the United Kingdom 
very little rain fell during October, but 
mist: and heavy dews were fairly com- 
mon, there being little wind to dry the 
outsianding grains. The weather was 
ther: fore favorable for the seasonal work 
of potato and root lifting, autumn culti- 
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vation and sowing. Owing to the late 
harvest this work is backward in many 
parts of the country, especially in Wales 
and the north. In Spain the soil is in 
fine shape, and seeding is being carried 
on under very favorable conditions. 

In Asia, agricultural prospects are 
about normal. The monsoon in India has 
been poor, on the whole, and many im- 
portant sections are suffering from lack 
of moisture. The outlook in Japan is 
very good at the present time, and it is 
expected that with favorable weather the 
outturn of rice will exceed the quantity 
harvested last year. 

Conditions in North Africa at the pres- 
ent look very promising. In Algeria the 
weather is favorable. Early sown grain 
is commencing to come up. Seeding is 
near completion, favorable rains having 
attended the same. The cereal area will 
probably be smaller than last season. In 
Tunis preparatory work is finished and 
seeding is well advanced, but more rain 
is needed, 


Argentine Crops and Acreage 


Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21%.. 344,000 ..cece coves  cevce 
1919-20... 214,140 258,686 657,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,591 240,144 338,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 68,839 32,009 3,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1918-14... 113,904 263,135 60,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,634 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 181,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 166,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 196,000 3,400 23,000 


Argentine gruin acreages, as officially esti- 
mated (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21%... 15,014 esce 2,063 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19... 16,976 9,800 2,980 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,234 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,526 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,419 8,447 2,565 4,060 
1914-15.... 15,470 10,386 2,869 4,257 
1913-14.... 16,244 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,312 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2,548 4,028 
1910-11. 15,452 7,945 1,980 3,716 


*November estimate, 
Details of 1920-21 acreage (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Flaxseed Oats 

Buenos Aires .... 4,559 640 1,473 
BONte FPO secvesecs 2,966 1,361 42 
COOPERS ccevsccce 4;203 656 156 
Entre Rios ...... 815 741 185 
La Pampa ....... 2,124 74 158 
GEE cececcciscee 346 12 49 
WOOO: .cicccses 15,014 3,484 2,063 


India—Crops and Acreage 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of British India, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat’ Barley Corn Flaxseed 

pi eee |” ees 17,32 
RORS-19... BEG RSS csesos covses 9,400 
1917-18... 370,421 155,307 92,680 20,600 
1916-17... 382,069 155,447 93,760 21,040 
1915-16... 323,008 147,653 80,000 19,040 
1914-15... 376,731 142,847 82,200 15,880 
1913-14... 312,032 125,113 82,400 15,448 
1912-13... 362,693 ...... 87,240 21,644 
BOLA-1Z... BIO, GIG cecess sovvss 25,592 
W9LO-11... 374,846 wcccee seovcer 22,544 
DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT ACREAGE 
Wheat acreage of India, including some 


of the native states, in acres (000’s omitted): 
1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
905 872 





Northwest Frontier ... 1,248 
tC . . R er eeee 116 114 124 
United Provinces ...... 6,500 5,444 7,156 
PUREED ccvvctencciscvs 9,372 8,536 11,618 
Central Pr, and Berar. 3,228 2,881 3,981 
Bombay and Sind ..... 1,610 1,397 3,102 
Bihar and Orissa ..... 1,147 965 1,224 
Central India ......... 2,700 2,296 4,143 
Other provinces ....... 1,851 2,259 2,720 

po eer ere ere 29,864 23,764 35,316 

Germany—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Germany, exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1916-20, and of all other 
ceded territory in 1919-20, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Rye 
88,000 193,088 
79,744 222,344 
90,330 315,301 
- 81,791 274,677 
++ 110,207 350,486 
360,310 
410,477 
481,169 
456,599 
427,775 
413,802 133,330 644,287 
446,763 160,551 628,712 


EARLIER FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES 


1904-8.... 187,357 392,010 142,739 634,035 
1899-1903. 129,652 352,640 144,503 601,070 
1894-98... 123,450 300,532 126,481 430,817 
1889-93... 103,653 250,253 105,332 $21,231 
1884-88... 96,450 230,733 103,816 308,841 
1879-83... 85,383 220,776 98,125 282,884 


Oats 
237,600 
247,200 
322,475 
249,964 
477,316 
412,400 
622,674 
669,231 
686,987 
530,764 


Barley 
88,000 
83,000 

103,720 
89,886 

126,080 

114,077 

144,126 

168,709 

159,924 

145,132 


WHAT HARDING WILL DO 


Anxiety Expressed by Those in Washington 
Who Bargained for a Rubber Stamp 
in the Presidential Chair 


Wasuinorton, D.C., Dec. 24.—President- 
elect Harding is causing no end of anxi- 
ety to some of his former intimates in 
Congress. Of course, Senator Harding 
is entirely innocent of intent. He is hav- 
ing absorbing worries of his own that, 
perhaps, tend to overshadow at this mo- 
ment the seemingly lesser troubles of his 
Republican associates. He is at once se- 
lecting a cabinet and formulating a for- 
eign policy, tasks that are neither easy 
nor altogether pleasant. 

Back in the days when President Wil- 
son was keeping the Congress in utter 
darkness on the most important matters, 
there was a formula derived to which 
the next President was expected to con- 
form. Before the Chicago convention 
some rather important gentlemen on 
both sides of the Capitol were wont to 
say, “We want a man that won’t keep us 
up late nights worrying about what he is 
going to do.” More recently these gen- 
tlemen have entertained the expectation 
that Senator Warren G. Harding would 
conform to this formula. Perhaps, after 
March 4, Senator Harding will meet ex- 
pectations. Right now, however, he is 
keeping some men guessing that do not 
relish the experience, and they are begin- 
ning to suffer sleepless nights. 

Some of this worry, of course, origi- 
nates in certain apprehensions about 
what Senator Harding will do in the mat- 
ter of foreign policy. Most of it, how- 
ever, centers about who’s going to be who 
in the cabinet. 

Already distinguished senators have 
questioned in the most guarded of cloak- 
room whispers, “I wonder if Warren is 
interpreting his election as a personal 
victory, or is he still the party man we 
thought he was?” Other senators have 
hied themselves to Philadelphia for con- 
sultation with that master of political 
manipulation, Senator Boies Penrose, 
and the latter shortly thereafter issued 
a quite strained statement in which he 
pointed out that great axiom of politics, 
“Loyalty to our party first, last and all 
the time.” These are symptoms, perhaps 
significant, or perhaps, coincidental. 

For two or three years now Will Hays, 
chairman of the Republican national 
committee, has been peddling to those 
who sought his confidence about things 
political this admirable bromide, “By 
our opportunities are our responsibilities 
made.” No doubt Mr. Hays has com- 
municated this thought 20 or 30 times to 
Senator Harding if the latter has read 
the Republican campaign manager’s pub- 
lic statements. And the thought has 
seemingly made a deep impression on 
Senator Harding. 

At least word comes from Marion by 
the most reliable vehicle that Senator 
Harding is most deeply impressed with 
his forthcoming responsibility to the 
country. It is said he already has per- 
mitted this sense of responsibility to 
transcend his personal prejudices, even 
some of his political preferences. It is 
reported, in fact, that he is engaged in 
selecting a cabinet that the country will 
like, regardless of what some of those in- 
timately associated with him personally 
and politically would like. 

Another interesting angle to the situa- 
tion is this: In congressional circles Sen- 
ator Harding has never been regarded as 
much of a politician. Indeed, this has 
commended him to diverse elements, not 
least among whom have been those who 
thought they ‘could walk up to the front 
porch at Marion, or in Washington, make 
a suggestion, and walk away with a 
promise. Up to this writing, Senator 
Harding has made few, if any, promises. 
Moreover, of late some excellent judges 
of political craftsmanship have noted in- 
dications that Senator Harding is not 
exactly in swaddling clothes as a poli- 
tician. 

To. be as definite as possible, there are 
evidences that Senator Harding has given 
certain aspirants for the cabinet con- 
siderable “rope,” with which they have 
proceeded to tangle themselves up. 
Moreover, there is a suspicion that he 
deliberately rationed the “rope.” 

All this has contributed to the anxiety 
of certain distinguished Republicans who 
dare not complain except in the most in- 
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timate of whispers. On the other hand, 
among those with no particular ax to 
grind, proceedings at Marion during the 
past few weeks have begot a growing 
confidence based on the belief that the 


president-elect, while not ignoring poli- ~ 


tics, has nevertheless set for himself 
standards fully in keeping with the great 
office to which he has been elected. 

In consequence of the prevailing igno- 
rance about the cabinet, one may obtain 
a great variety of forecasts, for the most 
part built on hopes and fears. Out of 
this conglomeration, much of it utterly 
in conflict, though sponsored with gospel- 
like assurance, there are certain proba- 
bilities that justify publication. Here 
are some of them: 

David Jayne Hill is being selected by 
few of the knowing ones these days for 
Secretary of State. Yet the situation 
surrounding that portfolio seems to favor 
him more now than when he was first 
being discovered in that connection sev- 
eral weeks ago. Mr. Hill is a man of 
distinguished abilities; he has been suc- 
cessful as diplomat at Berne, the Hague 
and Berlin; and, not least, he is accept- 
able to the Senate. It is probable that 
Senator Harding will be disposed to take 
more account of the Senate in making 
the selection for the Department of State 
than will be the case in other portfolios. 

To be sure, Senator Fall, of New Mex- 
ico, while claiming an intention to retire 
from public life, has accomplished a con- 
tortionist feat on the League of Nations 
the past week. The New Mexico senator 
is an able man, and he enjoys the inti- 
mate friendship of Senator Harding. 
There are many reasons, however, which 
operate against his availability. Charles 
Evans Hughes, another possibility much 
discussed of late, seems slated for the 
chief justiceship of the Supreme Court. 

Senator Harding would like to appoint 
John W. Weeks, of Massachusetts, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 
so. However, the strongest pressure is 
being brought to bear in the West for a 
western appointment, and in this con- 
nection Governor Lowden seems to enjoy 
a considerable margin of preference over 
George M. Reynolds and other Chicago- 
ans advanced for the post. 

As attorney general, former Senator 
George Sutherland, of Utah, seems a 
likely appointment. The Utah senator 
was counted one of the ablest men in the 
Senate during his service in that body. 
He is highly regarded by Senator Har- 
ding. On the other hand, many “dope- 
sters” have already planted Harry M. 
Daugherty, political manager for Sena- 
tor Harding, in the office of attorney 
general. It is reported in reliable quar- 
ters that Mr. Daugherty prefers to enjoy 
his undoubted influence with the Presi- 
dent-elect from a point outside the offi- 
cial circle. Indeed, it is rumored that 
Mr. Daugherty may open law offices in 
Washington. 

At the Interior Department the choice 
seems to lie with Herbert C. Hoover. 
With the contemplated consolidation of 
engineering and building projects in this 
department, Mr. Hoover's availability 
seems increased. The former food ad- 
ministrator some time ago expressed a 
hope that some day he’d “be chief engi- 
neer for the United States, not its Presi- 
dent.” ‘ 

In the Department of Agriculture, ‘it 
is believed, Henry G. Wallace, of Iowa, 
will preside. Mr. Wallace is a “dirt 
farmer,” and the publisher of a farmers’ 
weekly in Des Moines. 

In the Department of Labor a some- 
what unusual suggestion has been re- 
cently made. In the absence of more 
interesting gossip, it is herewith pre- 
sented. There is a movement afoot to 
make General Leonard Wood the next 
Secretary of Labor. It is agreed that 
General Wood is unavailable for the War 
portfolio. On the other hand, he has a 
record of having dealt successfully with 
labor troubles at Chicago, Omaha and 
Gary. In fact, the radicals of the A. 
F. of L. admitted that his handling of 
the Gary strike was above criticism. 
Moreover, General Wood commends him- 
self to those who believe the Department 
of Labor is due for an overhauling along 
the lines recently: set forth facetiously 
as “a requirement that hereafter the 
Stars and Stripes should be sung in that 
department without either a German or 
a Russian accent.” 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 


He may yet do. 
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LICENSES FOR WAREHOUSES 


Chief of Bureau of Markets, in Letter to 
Milling Trade, Points Out Advantages 
of Licensing by Government 


George Livingston, chief of the Bureau 
of Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture, states in a letter to the 
milling trade that, as was announced by 
a representative of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets at the fall meeting of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, in Columbus, 
Nov. 10, the United States Department 
of Agriculture is ready to license such 
grain warehouses and elevators as are 
suitable, upon the filing of applications 
by the warehousemen and their compli- 
ance otherwise with the requirements of 
the act and regulations. 

Blank forms to be used in applying 
for licenses have been distributed. One 
of these is for making application for 
a license to conduct the warehouse under 
the act, and the other forms are for the 
use of the party or parties who desire to 
obtain licenses to weigh and inspect grain 
for the licensed warehouse. Any com- 
petent person or persons, acceptable to 
the licensed warehouseman, who can cor- 
rectly weigh grain and grade it accord- 
ing to the official grain standards of the 
United States, may be licensed for these 
purposes: Such parties may be in the 
employ of the warehouseman. 

“The desire of millers who operate 
warehouses to become licensed under the 
United States warehouse act,” writes Mr. 
Livingston, “might be actuated by vari- 
ous considerations, some of which are 
as follows: 

“1. Definite assistance is afforded in 
financing the storage of grain for mill- 
ing or other purposes incidental thereto, 
by enabling the millers to have issued 
to themselves for the grain which they 
store in their licensed warehouses uni- 
form receipts with which bankers gen- 
erally are familiar and the integrity of 
which is such that they should command 
the best rates of discount and be ac- 
ceptable at all banking points, regardless 
of the location of the issuing warehouses, 
as security for loans. 

“2. The approval of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, evidenced by 
the issuance of a license to a warehouse- 
man, should improve the warehouseman’s 
standing with insurance underwriters, 
with bankers and with the customers to 
whom he looks for his supply of grain. 
A warehouse licensed and regularly con- 
ducted under the warehouse act is the 
safest place for the storage of grain. 
Therefore, the licensing of warehouses 
should have a tendency to encourage 
farmers to bring their grain to such 
warehouses, where it can be safely stored 
and insured. This should place within 
easy reach of the miller a reserve stock 
the storage of which is financed by its 
owners. 

“3. The miller whose line of credit at 
a local bank is limited by law to 10 per 
cent of the bank’s capital and surplus 
can, by using United States licensed and 
bonded warehouse receipts as security 
for his loans, make it possible for the 
bank lawfully to increase his credit by 
150 per cent. Under the Federal Re- 
serve act a bank can lend one customer 
25 per cent of its entire capital and sur- 
plus when it is secured by acceptable 
warehouse receipts. 

“4, A concern ordinarily should be able 
to secure capital for the legitimate stor- 
age of grain, after its line of credit is 
exhausted at the banks with which it 
regularly does business, from other banks 
by using such receipts as security. This 
should enable the millers who desire to 
maintain a uniform standard of flour by 
milling a certain variety of wheat grown 
in a particular community to buy during 
the movement of the wheat crop, and 
store a stock commensurate with their 
milling requirements. An economic 
aspect of such procedure on the part 
of the millers is that the great losses due 
to diversions during the movement of 
the grain from producer to miller would 
be saved. This should also cause the re- 
lease of many freight cars now tied up 
in making unnecessary hauls, 

“5. The millers, through examinations 
which are made of the United States 
licensed warehouses several times a year 
by federal inspectors, will be informed 
of any conditions discovered in their 
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warehouses which might result in loss. 
This service is for the protection of the 
warehouseman as well as his customers, 
and should prove very valuable. 

“6. The Southeastern Underwriters’ 
Association grants cotton warehouses 
which are becoming licensed under this 
act reductions in fire insurance rates of 
25 per cent on the cotton stored. No 
reason is seen why grain warehousemen 
should not obtain a similar concession. 

“In addition to the benefits outlined 
above, there are others which the ware- 
houseman should derive by operating his 
warehouse under the United States ware- 
house act which are not enumerated in 
this communication. 

“The regulations applying to licensed 
warehouses, which are prescribed under 
the statute, are practical, workable, con- 
sistent with good business practice and 
impose no undue burdens upon licensed 
warehousemen. 

“Due to inadequate appropriations for 
the administration of the United States 
warehouse act, it is not possible to em- 
ploy a sufficient force to carry on the 
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tor, 28 years; Fred Yant, night miller, 
27 years. : 

For many years the Crete company 
operated both the “lower” and “upper” 
mills at Crete, later supplemented with 
a third water power mill at Curtis, Neb., 
still in active operation, In recent years, 
the “upper” mill at Crete has been dis- 
mantled and the water power there 
synchronated with the power at the low- 
er dam. The lower mill uses this power 
direct connected, but a surplus from both 
powers is generated for transmission to 
the new mill “uptown.” 

This new mill is just now being put 
in operation. It is of the most modern 
type, fireproof, with Nordyke & Mar- 
mon milling equipment, and working 
house, cylindrical concrete storage and 
ample flour storage space in addition. 
With this plant and the. present two 
mills, one of 500 bbls at Crete and the 
Curtis property, the Crete mills will have 
a total capacity approaching 2,000 bbls, 
placing it among the seven large milling 
concerns of Nebraska. 

While, as suggested by its “quarter- 
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work simultaneously in all states, and 
therefore it is necessary to concentrate 
our efforts as much as possible. The 
time that can be devoted to your state 
is of course limited, and you are request- 
ed to fill in the inclosed applications for 
such space as you desire to have licensed, 
and return them at once to the Bureau 
of Markets, Washington, D. C.” 


A QUARTER CENTURY CLUB 


Faithful 
of Fifty- 
Year-Old Nebraska Company 


Long and 


Plant 


Interesting Record of 
Service Back of New 
Especial interest attaches to the new 

1,000-bbl “daylight type” flour mill of 

the Crete (Neb.) Mills, because of the 
long time service of a group of 10 men 
still actively connected with the company. 

The business of the Crete mills was estab- 

lished in 1869, and has been continuous- 

ly conducted since that time, for all but 

13 years of that time under direction 

of A. L. Johnson, the present president. 
The accompanying group picture shows 

the men who have been in the company’s 
service more than a quarter of a century. 

From the head of the line (right) they 

are in order, and with the number of 

years of active connection, as follows: 

Sam Talheim, grain buyer, 38 years; Jake 

Burri, grain buyer, 38 years; A. L. John- 

son, president, 37 years; E. F. Johnson, 

head miller, 35 years; Hibbert Johnson, 
second miller, 34 years; George Gun- 
nels, feed packer, 32 years; C. L. Aller, 
secretary and manager grain depart- 
ment, 30 years; R. G. Bullock, superin- 
tendent, 28 years; Fred Mair, official 
weighmaster and deputy federal inspec- 


century club,” the Crete mills boast a 
staff of old and loyal members of its 
organization, the company is not with- 
out equipment of younger blood. Of 
these E. L. Stancliff, sales manager, be- 
came associated with the company three 
years ago, and to him much of the com- 
pany’s aggressive sales policy is due. 
Mr. Johnson, who resides at Lincoln, 
gives much attention to church and edu- 
cational affairs in Nebraska, but spends 
much time at Crete and is the active di- 
recting head of the business. C. L. Aller, 
long active in millers’ association affairs 
in Nebraska and the Southeast, is in 
active charge of the company’s grain 
business. 
R. E. Srerwine. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututnu, Minn., Dec. 27.—There was a 
noticeable steadying of flour prices last 
week, due to more settled conditions of 
the wheat market. Demand, however, 
was unimportant, indicating that buyers 
will not purchase except to meet imme- 
diate or near requirements. Users ap- 
pear pretty well fixed as to stocks. Mills 
reported trade slow in giving shipping in- 
structions and taking deliveries on con- 
tracts. Until this feature and other 
drawbacks are cleared up, there can be 
no improvement in demand or business. 

The durum mill received a number of 
offers from the trade, but most bids were 
turned down, as being unprofitable. A 
few cars were sold to operators who were 
low on stocks. Some macaroni plants are 
reported closed, or running part time. 
Mill asking prices remain unchanged. 

No outside buying of rye flour the 
past week, and prospects are not bright 


Veteran Employees of the Crete (Neb.) Mills 
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for demand in that connection to pick , 
materially. Looks like buyers are pass 
ing this market up entirely. A few local 
small lot orders were handled; Otherwise 
market lacked interest. Mill askin 
prices were lowered 15@20c today, ex. 
cepting No. 3, which held unchanged, 

Trading in millfeed was slow and Jin. 
ited. Buyers indicated no desire fo, 
supplies, and there was little or none fo 
sale, owing to the restricted outpy 
Mill sales were of small lots in mixeq 
‘ars with flour to established trade, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPI 
Flour 


This week 
Last week 
Last year 
Two years ago 


J. A. Haglun and F. H. Higgin 
neapolis, were on ’change today. 

W. S. Moore arrived early last 
from New York City to spend th 
days here. 

Interest in both the cash and fiture 
rye market is slight, and there are fey 
buying or selling orders evident. 

Oats are in demand from feeder 
pay top prices for them. Barle, 
lifeless at the former range, 50@65 

Durum wheat is being shipped out jn 
cars to the seaboard by a local house for 
export account. Loadings from lo 
vators ran 35,000 bus last week. 

Occasionally a call for wheat 
ings is received by feeders, but 
there is little demand for it. 
stuff, salable around $10 ton, ha 
have difficulty in placing at this ti 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co, is may 
a new loaf of bread under the n: 
the Brownie Twins. It is unwrapp 
offered to the public through the 
for a less price than the ordinary w 
loaf. . 

The Duluth Board of Trade C! 
House will hold its annual election ./ 
Two directors for one year, two fi 
years and three for three years \ 
elected. The following directors’ 
of office expire: W. J. McCabe, |! 
Bradley, G. H. Spencer, M. L. 

H. F. Salyards, G. G. Barnum 
W. Galvin. 

Receipts of grain continue light 
reported move on the part of co 
bankers to force growers to merc! 
sufficient grain to meet their liabili 
not reflected in present arrivals. 
dian wheat is moving in again on a 
scale, considerable being reported 
tracted for to go into store in local | 
to account of outside millers. 

Market for cash wheat slow. 
showed no material change, mills } 
choice grades and elevators the off 
Both paid top prices for availabl« 
plies. Amber durum held firm at fi 
price basis over the future. Nos. 1 
durum and lower grades were reduced 
2c today. Dark northern closed as fol- 
lows: No. 1, 6@1le over March; No. 2, 
3@i7ec over; No. 1 amber durum, 2@i 
over; No. 1, 2c over; No. 1 durum and 
No. 1 mixed durum, 2c under March; No. 
2 and No. 2 mixed, 4c under. No. 1 dark 
hard Montana closed unchanged at 5@ic 
over March spring. 
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F. G. Cartsoy. 





The Italian government intends tv en- 
large the quays in’ the harbor of Genoa 
and to perfect the railroad fac lities 
there. The amount provided in the bud- 
get for these projects is 300,000,000 lire. 
The facilities for unloading coal in the 
harbor of Savona are to be enlarge 
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= been sold to them at 100s per sack of lowed, mostly confined to news about the — city in the state of California, which I 
tisers desiring special information 280 lbs. war, but after a while they were printed think is known on the other side as the 
ng markets or connections in Ameri- aside a es in London instead of in Amsterdam, ‘Garden of the West.’ The kindness and 
try so ok Momo — a a. a In 1641, parliamentary news began to _ hospitality of the Americans which I ex- 
aa a capi ia ca a Last week about 10,000 sacks of Mani- appear in these news pamphlets, and a perienced not only there, but during my 
toba straights are said to have entered further expansion took place in 1665 by two visits to Honolulu, make me look 
( its of this publication are protected the Thames, and this week two or three the publication of the London Gazette, forward to visiting again the other great 
by covyright. an ate ships are expected with consignments of — which still exists and which is the parent English-speaking nation. Honolulu has 
é SE ore ee kee Y free flour. No. c.i.f. offers are reported of our modern press. Another paper many attractions, and you would do well, 
today, but up to recently quite a business launched soon after the London Gazette my lord mayor, when you have laid down 
Lonpon, Enc., Dec. 8, 1920 was passing. The prices at which this was the Spectator, which has likewise your present high and arduous office, to 
: flour was offered during the few weeks survived until today, and toward the end take a holiday in Honolulu, because I 
= the campaign was in active progress show of the next century the Times, at first am sure you would enjoy the famous 
Though the consumption of flour is 4% wide variance, From the neighborhood known as the Daily Universal Register, music, and above all the surf riding.” 
ret’: well maintained, bakers are very Of 93s for the first purchases, prices and the Morning Post made their entry Much more followed with regard to his 
i yers, fearful Seah the veceeh drop dropped into the seventies. One im-_ into the newspaper world, as well as the impressions of New Zealand and Aus- 
of 4s pee sack should be followed by a__ porter had an offer of a reputable Ca- Observer and the Weekly Dispatch. tralia, and he ended up with a message 
simi» reduction next week. ‘The re- adian straight at 71s 6d, c.i.f., but from All these journals have a great history to the Empire to “pull together and to 
ent lrop was made because of the heavy the lowest figures there was some reac- behind them—a history of rivalry, diffi- pull through,” which he said would re- 
fall | North American markets, but tion. There has been no allocation this culty, struggle against state control, and sult in peace and prosperity to all. 
ther. has been a reaction since then, Week for the use of bakers, but it is ex- triumphs. For many years it was a con- antennae 
uch yesterday’s cable spoke of an- pected that some over-sea flour will be tinuous uphill fight for the very right aV) MARKET. 7 
7 fall r forthcoming on Friday. The G.R. our _ to exist, and also to win the attention of : SCOTCH [ARKI TS, DEC. q 
ones Sma The flour market is exceedingly com- 


PROSPECTS OF DECON TROL 


It is the object of the treasury to get 
rid of the whole bread subsidy before 
March 31, 1921, and if there were to be 
another steep drop in Chicago no doubt 
a smart reduction would be made to 
keep pace with it. Whereas, last Sep- 
tember, wheat from your side was aver- 
aginy 135@140s, c.i.f., in our terms, it re- 
came down below 95s, c.i.f., a fact 
which has no doubt been rubbed into the 
millers by the food controller, who is be- 
lieved to be anxious to terminate control 
of the mills of this country at the earliest 


cently 


possible date. Probably this is not his 
personal wish, but a policy enforced by 
the t ‘easury. 

e latter is not unnaturally tired of 


carrying the whole milling trade of this 


country, for which it cannot be blamed. 
The great difficulty in the way of freeing 
the milling trade earlier has arisen 
through the abnormal appreciation of 
wheat in the international market, but 
there are signs that conditions will im- 
prove in this respect as this crop year 
goes on, and that will be the oppor- 
tunity of the chancellor of the exchequer. 


When the hand of the state is taken off 
the miller it will no doubt be also re- 
moved from the necks of the flour im- 
po ters, 

\lthough the experiment of allowing 
free purchases of wheat has not been 
altogether a suecess, it is otherwise with 
the trade in what is known as “free 
flour.’ There is a good reason why 
wheat importers should be backward un- 
dey the present regulations. They may 
buy cif. wheat wherever they please, but 
tl can only sell in dock, which is like 
setting a man to run a race and binding 
up one leg. The flour importer may buy 
wlhien and where he likes, and can sell at 
any price he finds a seller ready to give. 
Of course there are limitations to the 
price he can hope to secure, but in the 
main he has a free field. 


BIG DEMAND FOR STRONG FLOURS 


he liberty to buy over-sea flour on 
ther own account was conceded to im- 
porters with the object of getting some 
decent flour into this country. There is a 
greit demand here, and in all the other 
chief centers of the kingdom, for strong 
spring wheat flour, an article which the 
conimission has not purchased, except in 
the shape of clears, for a year or more. 
Though the venture was necessarily at- 
tended with some risk, all importers here 
enicred into the business. While indi- 
idual ventures were on a moderate scale, 
th © aggregate of the imports will be con- 
siderable, Already the first deliveries 
have been made to bakers, the figures 94s 
and 95s being mentioned, and we believe 
that some of the earlier purchases have 


mills are now turning out lacks strength, 
and trade in country flour has for some 
time been very dull. It is not surprising 
that bakers should not be eager to buy 
either Pacific or Chinese flour, when the 
staple raw material will not carry it. 


THE OATMEAL MARKET 


The oatmeal market shows renewed 
weakness. Midlothian, the leading Scotch 
brand, had lost about 5s per sack of 280 
Ibs. ‘Today ordinary Midlothian is not 
worth on spot more than 85s, while the 
special mark only realizes 87s 6d. The 
best Aberdeen is making 80s for all cuts, 
but some is on offer at 10s less. Ameri- 
can oatmeal of all cuts fetches 77s 6d, 
which is much the same price as is that 
made in London. Midlothian rolled oats 
are bringing 85s per sack of 280 lbs, with 
one choice brand worth 90s. Aberdeen 
and Irish are priced at 83s 9d, while 
American commands 80s. A _ London 
make of choice quality is realizing 82s 
6d. It is said that some of the raw ma- 
terial of the Scotch oatmeal that has 


lately been on the market consisted of 
weathered oats that should only have 
been used for feed. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is selling a little more freely 
since the recent reduction, but demand is 
irregular. Some millers say they can get 
rid of all they make, while others have 
more bran in their warehouses than they 
like to see. There has been no change in 
the official price since the reduction of 
20s per ton on Nov. 29, concurrently with 
the 5s drop in wheat and the 4s cut in 
flour. Middlings are at £15 5s per ton, 
gross weight, bags included, while bran 
is at £14 10s and broad bran at £16 10s, 
under the same conditions. The bags, for 
which an extra charge of 20s is made in 
the case of bran and of 15s in that of 
middlings, must be invoiced in with the 
millfeed at the time of sale. 


TERCENTENARY OF JOURNALISM 

It is just 300 years since the first news- 
paper made its appearance in England. 
It was a mere news slip, which the exi- 
gencies of war called into existence, but 
it opened up a field of adventure which 
has lured many to fame and many to 
ruin. At first, development was slow, 
and then it quickened, only to be hin- 
dered by suppression and restriction by 
kings and cabinets, and two centuries 
went by before the press became free as 
we know it today. 

The first English news slip or pam- 
phlet was edited and published by a 
Dutchman, and was printed in Amster- 
dam. It made its appearance on Dec. 
2, 1620, and told about a certain battle, 
in the campaign known as the Thirty 
Years’ War, in which the Dutchman 
judged the English would be particular- 
ly interested. Other news pamphlets fol- 


the public, which was difficult of access 
and slow of understanding, but the edu- 
cation act of 1870 brought about a great 
change, for it not only produced a vast 
new body of readers, but also a school of 
writers who knew their requirements, 
and wrote accordingly. 


PRINCE'S TRIBUTE TO AMERICA 


This week the Prince of Wales was 
entertained at luncheon by the lord 
mayor and corporation of the City of 
London at the historic Guildhall, in order 
that he might receive the ceremonial con- 
gratulations of the city on his safe re- 
turn from his tour round the world. It 
is the third time within two years that 
the prince has been the guest of honor 
at the Guildhall. His first visit was to 
receive the freedom of the City of Lon- 
don, the second to mark his return from 
his tour through Canada and the United 
States, and once again the city welcomed 
him with that right royal welcome that it 
has especially for the prince, who has 
won the hearts of his countrymen and 
townsfolk in a most uncommon manner. 

The prince spoke of the charm of 
London, saying that he loved the old 
town better and better every time that he 
came back, showing that he, too, feels 
that strong attraction and affection for 
London that rarely leaves a Londoner, 
however wide he may travel, or even 
though he settle in other parts. 

The reception of the prince took place 
in the Library of the Guildhall, and then 
the company passed to the Great Hall, 
with its vaulted roof and stained glass 
windows, for the luncheon. The prime 
minister — Mr. Lloyd-George—proposed 
the toast of the Prince of Wales, which 
was drunk amid much enthusiasm and 
cheering, which cheering was renewed on 
the prince rising to reply. In his speech 
he gave a brief acount of his tour, and 
paid a nice tribute to the Americans in 
referring to his passage through the Pan- 
ama Canal. His words were as follows: 

“I sailed from Portsmouth on March 
16 in H.M.S. Renown, and my first call 
was at the port of Barbados, where the 
warmth of my reception gave me the 
greatest encouragement at the outset of 
my journey. We then came to the Pan- 
ama Canal, one of man’s greatest en- 
gineering feats, where the United States 
authorities gave us every facility and 
made admirable arrangements for our 
passage. The Renown is the largest ship 
that has ever been put through the Canal, 
and it was a great achievement passing 
her through the locks, particularly as we 
had the remains of a landslip to nego- 
tiate. I was entertained at Panama, on 
the Pacific side, by the President and the 
government, who were our allies in the 
war. 

“From there we steamed up the west 
coast ‘of Mexico to San Diego, a great 


plicated. The fact that importers have 
taken advantage of the freedom to im- 
port flour on their own account, that 
about 16,000 sacks of Manitoba flour are 
expected to be landed at Leith and Glas- 
gow this week or next at prices ranging 
6@8s per sack below the control price for 
this grade of flour, and that the govern- 
ment stocks of the unwanted Chinese 
flour have apparently not all yet passed 
into distribution, is causing some concern. 

Importers, in short, fear that things 
are rapidly developing into a mess. On 
the whole there is a disposition to re- 
gret that the importers did not solidly 
follow the course taken by the millers of 
shunning decontrol till the early summer. 

While, as stated, Canadian “free” flour 
is coming in at prices below the control 
rate, bakers report that imported flour 
has moved up by about 10s per sack since 
last week. These fluctuations in price 
are disturbing the prospect of a regular 
cheapening of the loaf, despite the pre- 
mature clamors of certain sections of the 
press for a shilling loaf. Behind all the 
surface movements of the markets there 
are rumors that the food ministry has 
been taken seriously to task by the treas- 
ury for its action in reducing the price of 
all flours by 4s per sack a few weeks ago. 


FUTURE PRICE OF BREAD 

In the circumstances, he would be a 
bold man who would prophesy what is 
likely to happen in the near future. A 
week ago most people felt sure that be- 
fore the year ended the food controller 
would be able to announce a further re- 
duction of 4s per sack in the official cost 
of all flours, but this hope is now being 
abandoned. The master bakers of Glas- 
gow have still to adjust their price of 
bread in conformity with the cheaper 
level of flour. Most bakers in the city 
had three to five weeks’ stocks of the 
dearer flour in hand when the reduction 
in price was announced and, naturally, 
they must use the bulk of this flour be- 
fore their goods can be cheapened, In 
any case the relief which the consumer 
meantime can expect is only one half- 
penny per 4-lb loaf. 

There will be a meeting of the Glas- 
gow bakers tomorrow to consider the 
matter, and it is understood that all they 
are likely to decide at the moment is the 
date at which the reduction will take 
place. It is not expected that it will be- 
come effective in the price of bread until 
Dec. 20. 

OUT-OF-DATE SHIPMENTS. 

It is suggested above that there is a 
disposition on the part of some importers 
here to regret that the trade should at- 
tempt to import much on their own ac- 
count. The regulations of the commis- 
sion are such that many arguments can 
be drawn from the brief experience: of 
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“free” imports to support this conten- 
tion. commission, for instance, has 
to be very vigilant as regards the dates 
of shipment from the other side in order 
to avoid abuse ‘as regards prices of 
stocks that they are taking over from 
the importers. 

There has already been much trouble 
over this aspect of the question, and it 
is freely stated in trade circles here that 
Canadian millers in some cases, through 
the commission insisting that no ship- 
ments must be out of date, have had. se- 
rious losses, estimated at £5,000@10,000. 


This happens because, where goods were . 


sold for shipment in the latter half of 
November and were not actually shipped 
till the beginning of this month, the con- 
tract becomes void. 

THE OATMEAL SLUMP 

Oatmeal continues to tumble. This 
week a further sharp fall in the Scottish 
markets is expected. Last week’s of- 
ficial quotation by the Midlothian Oat- 
meal Millers’ Association was 82s per 
sack of 280 lbs. This week one milling 
eoncern intends to offer Midlothian oat- 
meal at 74s, and Aberdeenshire oatmeal 
at 72s. The removal of the flour sub- 
sidy has thus definitely restored economic 
parity between the costs of oatmeal and 
flour. Even though flour is easing in 
price, the costs of oatmeal are falling 
more rapidly. 

Canadian and United States millers of 
oats may be interested in the factors that 
have brought about this slump. In the 
first place, the fact that so much of our 
oats was harvested in a wet condition 
suggested that oats fit for milling would 
be scarcer, and that the fall in oatmeal 
prices would not be so sharp as other- 
wise would have been the case. This 
reasoning seemed sound, but the actual 
experience in the markets has caused a 
modification of the outlook. What has 
happened is that farmers have been in a 
hurry to thresh oats whose condition has 
not been too sound. Had they kept these, 
they would have been fit for feeding only. 
Marketing, however, has saved them for 
milling purposes, but the millers have 
not been prepared to offer the best prices 
for the samples offered. 

If this theory be sound, it follows that 
there may be a reaction in the market. 
Farmers may now be in no hurry to mar- 
ket other and better oats and, if the sup- 
ply falls off, the price may harden in order 
to attract more liberal threshing. This 
suggests that when this week’s further 
cheapening in the cost of oatmeal takes 
place we may be at the bottom of the 
season’s price levels. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, DEC. 6 


The market remains quiet, and buyers 
are still unapproachable. The only bright 
spot is a little more activity from cen- 
tral Europe, and a few round lots have 
been booked for immediate shipment to 
Hamburg. If the recovery in wheat 
prices continues there is every possibility 
of a fair amount of business being put 
through. 

Mills’ quotations are as follows: spring 
wheat patents, f135; spring wheat clears, 
fi29; spring wheat low grades, fl25; Mani- 
toba patents, f134; Manitoba clears, f129; 
Kansas patents, fi32; Kansas straights, 
£129. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 6 


The flour trade is very unsettled. The 
allotment this week was composed en- 
tirely of spring wheat flour, which would 
have been very welcome to the bakers 
two or three weeks ago, but conditions 
have changed so rapidly that importers 
find difficulty in getting rid of their al- 
lotments. Stocks are fairly heavy in the 
hands of bakers and retailers, and they 
are beginning to be nervous and afraid 
that the price of bread may drop seri- 
ously with a further decline in the price 
of flour. 

OFFERS PLENTIFUL—BUSINESS SLOW 

Shipment business is entirely absent. 
Both American and Canadian millers 
have cabled freely, quoting about 79@ 
80s per 280 lbs for spring wheat 
straights, and were even anxious for im- 

orters to make bids below this, but no 
tansactions have taken place, as far as 
known, during the week. 

The demand for bread is not so good 
as.it should be at this time of the year, 
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and a decline in all classes of grain stuffs 
has led to a general policy being adopted 
by both large and small buyers of not 
committing themselves to any purchases 
except for immediate requirements. 
Home millers are complaining of the lack 
of business, and are with great difficulty 
keeping their mills going. 

Prices are unchanged, and are as fol- 
lows: 90s for hard spring wheat and 
soft winter straights, 85s 9d for Aus- 
tralian straights, and 78s 9d for Chinese. 
Homemade GR flour is 86s per 280 lbs. 


OATMEAL 


The demand for oatmeal is much quiet- 
er, and prices are inclined to drag. Best 
Irish flake is down to about 90s per 280 
lbs. American and Canadian, on spot, 
85s per 280 lbs, but lower prices would 
be taken for shipment. Trade is very 
dull and there is no inclination to buy 
anything forward, demand being con- 
fined entirely to spot lots for immediate 
use. 

FEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at the mills 
in price, which are £15 10s per ton for 
bran, and £16 10s for pollard, bags in- 
cluded, ex-mill. Demand is dull but, with 
the reduced output on the part of home 
millers, stocks are not increasing, and 
mills are keeping quite clear. Forei 
brans and pollards are not offered freely. 
Imports have been very light recently, 
and prices are nominally about £18 per 
ton for good classes of bran. 

Feedingstuffs are in a deplorable con- 
dition, and there seems no bottom in 
anything. Indian meal can be had at 
£17 per ton, bags included. Prime 
American linseed cake is being offered on 
spot at about £21 per ton, ex-quay, Bel- 
fast or Dublin, and meal at £23, but 
there is no demand. Decorticated cot- 
tonseed meal was offered as low as £21 
per ton, landed Belfast or Dublin, but 
home millers are getting as high as £24 
for good homemade decorticated cotton 
cakes. 

Oats have declined, and are being sold 
as low as £14 per ton for the poorer 
qualities and £15 for some of the best. 

Canadian oats are offered freely on pas- 
sage at lower prices, which is having a 
serious effect on the price of the home- 
grown article, 


HARDING ON FARM LOANS 


Federal Reserve Bank Governor Explains 
Policies—No System of Deflation 
Employed, He Says 


In his address to the recent convention 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, at Indianapolis, Governor W. P. G. 
Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
said, in part: 

“The impression exists in the minds of 
many that the Federal Reserve System 
has adopted a policy of radical deflation 
and that the farming interests have been 
the chief sufferers from this policy. No 
such policy has ever been undertaken 
and, as a matter of fact, there has been 
during the past year an increase and 
not a reduction in the net volume of 
bank credit and currency. . There has 
been no policy looking toward a broad 
curtailment or deflation of credit, but 
efforts have been made to correct abuses 
and to bring about moderation and bet- 
ter judgment in the use of credits which 
a year ago were being diverted into all 
kinds of speculative and nonproductive 
channels. Efforts have been made also 
to conserve the resources and credit pow- 
er of the member banks and of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, in order that they 
might better respond to the seasonal 
needs occasioned by the harvesting of 
the crops. 

“I do not wish to burden you with 
statistics, but-in order to correct wrong 
impressions I desire to call your atten- 
tion to the following. On Sept. 19, 1919, 
the total earning assets of all Federal 
Reserve banks were in round amounts 
$2,350,000,000, while on Jan. 27, 1920, the 
total was nearly $3,300,000,000, an in- 
crease of almost $1,000,000,000, or nearly 
50 per cent, within a period of four 
months, 

“There is no banking system strong 
enough to sustain itself very long at so 
rapid a rate of expansion of credit, and 
while no drastic deflation was attempted, 
measures were taken to regulate the 





credit expansion. Discount rates were 
advanced, ‘and this action brought about 
a moderate amount of liquidation, the 
earning assets of the Federal Reserve 
banks being reduced in the course of 60 
days by about $100,000,000. By the mid- 
dle of May, however, the total loans and 
investments of the Federal Reserve banks 
approached again their previous high 
level and the board called the attention 
of the banks and the public to the im- 

ortance of marketing the crops of 1919 

fore those of 1920 were harvested, and 
of reducing borrowings at the Federal 
Reserve banks until the seasonal re- 
quirements of the autumn should develop. 

“Banks were advised, in cases where it 
should become necessary for them to 
discriminate in the matter of making 
loans, to give preference to essential 
credits, which included all credits related 
to legitimate productive activities, and 
they were told at the same time that they 
themselves must be the judges of the 
essential character of the ‘purposes for 
which loans were asked of them. 

“On July 23, just before the crop mov- 
ing demands began to be felt, the total 
loans and investments of the Federal 
Reserve banks had declined from the 
high point about $150,000,000, and stood 
around $3,150,000,000. Since that date 
they have advanced steadily with occa- 
sional slight recessions until Dec, 3. when 
the total amount reached $3,333,792,000, 
compared with $2,933,082,000 on’ Dec. 5, 
1919. Federal reserve notes in circula- 
tion on Dec. 3, 1920, amounted to §$3,- 
312,039,000, against $2,881,359,000 on Dec. 
5, 1919. You will see, therefore, that as 
far as the Federal Reserve banks are 
concerned, no contraction of credit or 
currency has been had during the past 12 
months but, on the other hand, there has 
been an increase in Federal Reserve bank 
credit of $400,000,000 and in currency 
of $430,000,000. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 


“You are, however, most interested in 
knowing to what extent credit has been 
available for agricultural purposes. It 
will be impossible to give precise infor- 
mation on this point until the reports re- 
cently valled for by the comptroller of 
the currency from national banks have 
been tabulated and the digest made pub- 
lic. The comptroller has asked each na- 
tional bank for a statement both of di- 
rect and indirect loans to farmers. The 
Federal Reserve banks in agricultural 
districts have been rediscounting heavily 
for several months past with Federal 
Reserve banks in the industrial districts. 
The total amount of bills discounted by 
Federal Reserve banks in distinctly agri- 
cultural districts is about $1,500,000,000. 

“T am a firm believer in the policy of 
gradual and orderly methods of market- 
ing our great agricultural staples. All 
will agree that agriculture is the basic 
and fundamental industry, for upon its 
fruits depend the lives of those engaged 
in all other industries. The farmer is a 
great consumer of manufactured prod- 
ucts, and anything that affects his buy- 
ing power is soon reflected in the business 
of the merchant and manufacturer. 
Conversely, a depression in manufactur- 
ing and other lines of business is reflect- 
ed in the reduced demand for farm 
products. 

“T cannot conceive of any one question- 
ing the fact that farming as a business 
must be remunerative, or production will 
languish. It is highly desirable that the 
efforts of the farmer be supported and 
stimulated in every proper way, and that 
he be aided in preserving the full meas- 
ure of his harvests and be given an op- 
portunity of marketing his products on 
terms sufficiently profitable to warrant 
his staying in the business of farming. 
It is well to consider, however, that in 
other lines of business, profits are not 
always continuous. 

“This is also true with respect to farm 
industry. The farmer, however, as a 
rule, has only one turnover a year, while 
those engaged in other enterprises have 
the advantage of more frequent turn- 
overs. Great staple crops, the produc- 
tion of which extends over a period of 
several months, must meet the require- 
ments of consumption until the next sea- 
son’s crops are produced. In order to 
prevent possibility of shortage, it is de- 
sirable that there be a certain surplus 
held over from one crop pending the 


’ bilize the entire situation. 
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marketing of the next. It is impor{an; 
however, that the surplus held ove }, 
not too large or unwieldy, for the };,,,-. 
keting of a crop and a half when the 
ordinary requirements call for only on¢ 
crop means a loss, unless an unfor een 
abnormal demand should develop. 

“The gradual and orderly marketin » of 
great staple crops is a matter of im) or. 
tance both to producer and consuijey 
The dumping upon the market with.) , 
short period of time of a large par! of 
a crop, the consumption of which ex. 
tends throughout the year, means jo+ 
only loss to producers, often to { iose 
who can least afford it, but involves Jc, 
a great strain upon our transport: jon 
facilities and upon the banks in proviv ing 
the funds necessary for large purel:ses 
in advance of actual requirements (0; 
consumption. The dumping of f )m 
products promotes speculation, nd 
usually results in higher prices to hy 
ultimate consumer. 


SYMPATHY FOR THE FARMER 


“I take this occasidn to say that ‘he 
members of the Federal Reserve Bo ir 
have a keen sympathy for the farn «rs 
in their present predicament, and re 
desirous of doing everything they «an 
legitimately and properly to help tl) in. 
It is impossible, however, for any bh. \k- 
ing system to provide funds for \ ‘h- 
holding all staple crops entirely from hie 
market for any length of time. he 
volume of our great staple crops i- so 
large and their value so great that ny 
efforts to valorize them by means of 
bank credits would inevitably result in 
disaster to the community in general, | nd 
to the farmer especially. Orderly ir 
keting means steady sales and sto idy 
purchases. Gradual sales make pos. le 
the gradual liquidation of debts, ani as 
the maturity of so many obligat: ins 
synchronizes with the marketing of si 
crops, it is probably no exaggeratio:: to 
say the liquidation of $1,000,000 of fa 
ers’ indebtedness means the liquida: 
of $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 of gen: «al 
debts. Your convention will no doit 
consider means of preventing in ful\re 
a repetition of present conditions. 

“This is a year of physical plenty, 
the farmers’ troubles arise from prict 
derangements. The decline in prices of 
all agricultural staples has been 
marked, and some may not be salable in 
the present circumstances at any price. 
Such commodities, of course, must be 
carried over for account of some 
and they had better be carried for 
account of the producer. Other sta 
can be sold at a price, and gradual 
of these staples will, in my opinion, 
The resi 
tion of activity on the part of wo 
mills and cotton mills will revive 
demand for wool and cotton, and 
continued employment of labor 
stimulate the demand for foodstuffs 
all other farm products. 

“T shall not undertake to predict 
course of prices, but I will say | 
prices are relative, and that, bari 
shortages, prices of all commodities | 
goods tend in the long run to rise : 
fall together. While the decline in pri 
of the goods the farmer has to buy 
not been commensurate with the sl 
which has taken place with respect to 
own products, there is every reason 
believe that within a short time t! 
inequalities will adjust themselv: 
either the price of farm products 
advance or the price of other goods \ 
decline. Thus, in the event that ther 
no substantial improvement in the p 
of farm products, it seems certain t 
the cost of producing next year’s cr 
will be greatly reduced. 

“While it is true that the greater \ 
ume of our staple crops and the lar 
part of our manufactured goods are c 
sumed at home, the maintenance of | 
export trade is of the greatest imp 
tance to farmers and manufacturers, 
ability to dispose of surplus produ 
abroad is a potent factor in the det 
mination of the price at which goods 
sold at home.” 





The rice crop in the Yaqui River \ 
ley, Sonora, Mexico, is reported by | 
American consul as the largest ever h 
vested, the total yield being estimated | 
150,000 sacks of 220 Ibs each, or thre 
times the yield of last year. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT PRICE GUARANTY 





Prime Minister Announces Plan for Government Payments to Farmer—Local 
Price for Wheat Fixed at 9s per Bu for Next 12 
Months—Crop Prospects Excellent 


Mrinourne, Victorta, Nov. 10.—The 
prim minister has announced to the 
Hous: of Representatives that arrange- 
ment. have been made to discharge the 
Comin onwealth’s guaranty to farmers, re- 
iz the 1920-21 wheat crop, by the 
it of 2s 6d per bu cash at railway 
, and the remaining 2s 6d by cer- 

payable on April 30 next. The 
f wheat for local consumption has 
ced at 9s per bu for the next 12 


spec! 
payn 
sidin 
tifica 
price 
been 
mont 
Th charges to be allowed to shippers 
for | ndling the coming crop are sub- 
stant ily higher than those for the cur- 
ir, and it is considered, in view of 
incre. ed wages and higher costs of ma- 
teri that the revised rates are -justi- 
fied. ‘he rise is equivalent to about 3d 
_ of which 4d is to be paid to local 


rent 


per 
age! 
“Op nions expressed in grain and mill- 
ing « vcles, in Victoria at least, in regard 
to decision of the authorities to fix 
the vice of wheat for home consump- 


tion or the next year, are, on the whole, 
favor ble. It is contended that a stable 
pos | will be assured if*no changes in 


the » vice are to be made, but adjust- 
men . though causing a little inconven- 
ience could be met as in prewar control 
time 

Th price of 9s per bu for the full 12 
mont)s is considered to be higher than 
the trade would be prepared to offer, and 
geneally it is held that 8s would have 
been nearer the mark. Although the cur- 


sumption from mganth to month, because 
of the possibility of the export parity 
falling below 9s. Should the latter occur, 
and the government still persist in the 
payment of 9s per bu, with the inevitable 
continuance of the enhanced price for 
bread, it is regarded as a certainty that 
the wheat lumpers at the seaports will 
refuse to load the grain for over-sea 
shipment. However, since the rate has 
been fixed, it may be said “Sufficient un- 
to the day is the evil thereof.” 

Costs of cereal production in Australia 
are constantly piling up, and it is becom- 
ing increasingly patent that the agricul- 
turists, to make anything like the profits 
they have secured in the past, must adopt 
more intensive methods of cultivation, 
and every other possible means to aug- 
ment their yields. At present the Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union, which is the 
strongest organization, numerically and 
financially, of the kind in the Common- 


wealth, is putting forward new demands 
in behalf of harvest hands and wheat 
lumpers. The rates asked for include: 
general harvest hands, £5 per week and 
keep; stackers, harvest drivers, and reap- 
er and binder drivers, £6 per week, with 
keep; wheat lumpers, stackers and truck- 
ers, 25s per day, without keep; boys un- 
der 18, £4 per week. A demand is also 
made for 44 hours per week, for time and 
a half pay for overtime, and double pay 
on Sundays. The wages demanded, in 
some cases, are more than 60 per cent 
above present award rates. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS 


The agricultural prospects throughout 
the Australian wheat belt promise amaz- 
ingly well. The crops practically every- 
where are growing strongly, and all of 
the early maturing varieties are filling 
out splendidly. In presenting his budget 
in the House of Assembly in South Aus- 
tralia recently, the treasurer stated that 
he had based his figures upon an average 
wheat yield for that state of 15 bus per 
acre. A few days later a wonderful rain 


_ occurred in nearly all of the wheat grow- 


ing districts, and it is expected now that 
the average will be nearer to 16 bus. 
The outlook is considered to be even 





of the facts as they now stand: 


STATE LAWS COVERING BLEACHED FLOUR 


The situation which has recently arisen in Pennsylvania with regard 
to the sale or transportation of bleached flour has resulted in many ques- 
tions as to similar laws in other states. 


The following is a brief summary 


Federal Law and Rulings 
The only federal law which applies is the food and drugs act of 1906, 
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sport level is well above 9s, the 
taken that later in the year the 
a market basis will be much be- 
is figure, and may not yield an 
e of 8s per bu. 
ussing this matter, the Melbourne 
observes: “As the price is not to 
until the first of the year, the 
on has been raised, How will De- 
r new wheat fare under the new 
ile? Several of the country flour 
ave been closed for want of wheat, 
ey will resume operations as soon 
new season’s grain becomes avail- 
It is felt, however, that there 
not be any difficulty in making 
ements to meet this condition. 
s held in the trade that the deter- 
ion of the prices for flour, bran and 
| should be left to the flour mill- 
\lany factors bearing on all three 
ities have to be taken into ac- 
in arriving at prices, and the mill- 
e better able to judge the position 
ither bodies. Not until late in the 
apparently, will it be possible to 


e upon the new prices of these 


icts. 
WHEAT FOR PRIVATE EXPORT 


: Victorian Wheat Commission yes- 
y made a notification to millers in 


ence to supplies of wheat for flour 


rivate export. As I have indicated 


revious letters, in Victoria, South 


‘alia and Western Australia large 


qu otities of flour are held on state wheat 


ie account and responsibility. This 


gristed in order to keep the mills 


in operation, but the Australian Wheat 
I} 1rd has been unable to provide ship- 


for it, or sell it. An effort is being 


’ to have as much of this flour as 
ble used locally, and gristing, there- 


will be limited. In Victoria alone 


t ‘ccumulation amounts to about 6,000 


lowing upon the fixing of the price 
heat for local consumption, there has 


considerable discussion and much 


ulation throughout Australia regard- 


t 


he probable price of bread. It is 


generally that the price will be ad- 


- 


‘d to at least 6d over the counter 


he 2-Ib loaf, although in the South 


stralian Parliament the premier said 
night be possible to sell at 514d, and 
any case the price would not go be- 


id 


6d. It certainly would not be nec- 


ary to make up the extra cost of bread 


er 


the present figure out of the con- 


lidated revenue. 

_In many quarters there is a feeling 
hat the authorities would have done well 
‘0 fix the price of wheat for home con- 





prohibiting the interstate transportation or sale of foodstuffs which have 
been adulterated or misbranded. After many years of uncertainty, and 
following the final settlement of the so-called Lexington case, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has ruled that the ordinary bleaching processes do 
not constitute adulteration within the meaning of the food and drugs act, 
but that they do constitute artificial coloring, which, under the law, must 
be so designated on the package or label. Accordingly, bleached flour 
may be shipped in interstate commerce, provided the bleaching process has 
not been of such a nature as to conceal inferiority, but only if every 
package is labeled “Artificially bleached.” The department has ruled that 
the word “Matured” is not equivalent to “Bleached.” 

Most of the states have followed the federal ruling in this respect, but 
there are the following exceptions: 

Alabama 


An amendment to the state food and drugs act, passed Sept. 29, 1919, 
prohibits the sale of bleached flour containing nitrous acid. Otherwise the 
federal rulings obtain. 

California 


“Our pure food law covers bleached flour, in that F, I. D. 100 prohibits 
the bleaching of flour. In accordance, therefore, with section 3 of our 
food law, the F. I. D., being a proclamation of the secretary of agriculture, 
became automatically a part of our law. 

Connecticut 


“The only regulation in force is that flour bleached with nitrogen 
peroxide is an adulterated product. The character of the adulteration is 
such that no statement upon the label will bring bleached flour within 


the law.” 
Georgia 
“Flour bleached with nitrogen peroxide is adulterated under the food 
and drugs act of Aug. 21, 1906. The character of the adulteration is such 
that no statement upon the label will bring bleached flour within the law, 
and such flour cannot legally be made or sold in the state of Georgia.” 


North Carolina 


Artificially bleached flour may be sold within the state, provided it is 
so branded, but a statement of the intention to sell such flour must be filed 
in advance with the commissioner of agriculture at Raleigh, and an annual 
inspection fee of $15 for each brand thus registered must be paid. 


North Dakota 


The state law specifically prohibits the bleaching of flour or the sale 
of flour artificially bleached, and the state courts have upheld this law in 
test cases. 
i Pennsylvania 

“The state law provides that an article of food shall be deemed to be 
adulterated if it contains any added oxides of nitrogen, nitrous acid or 
nitrites, pyroligneous acid, or other added ingredients deleterious to 
health, The bleaching of flour. by the use of. nitrous acid or nitrites is 
specifically prohibited by the state law, and such flour cannot legally be 
made or sold within the state.” 

Wisconsin 

“The state law provides that it shall be unlawful to sell, offer or expose 
for sale, or to have in possession with intent to sell for use or consumption, 
any flour that has been artificially bleached.” 

NOTE.—Of the above cases, the state laws of California, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin constitute direct prohibitions of the manufacture or 
sale of bleached flour. The laws of Connecticut and Georgia appear to be based 
on the old interpretation of the federal food and drugs act, so that, although no 
cases have as yet been decided, it is presumable that the new interpretation now 
prevails in those two states. The Alabama law is a limited prohibition, based 
on the use of nitrous acid in certain processes. 
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better in Victoria, where a 16-bu average 
is stated to be an absolute certainty, and 
there are many authorities who assert 
that, granted a good tail end to the sea- 
son, the figure will more likely be be- 
tween 17 and 18 bus. 

In both Western Australia and New 
South Wales the position is also very en- 
couraging, and it is quite manifest now 
that the coming harvest, at any rate so 
far as the average yields are concerned, 
will be one of the most notable in the 
history of wheat growing in Australia. 


UNSATISFACTORY MILLING POSITION 

Some striking facts and figures relat- 
ing to the unenviable position of millers 
in South Australia were furnished by a 
deputation which waited the other day 
upon the treasurer, in the absence of the 
minister controlling the wheat scheme. 
The deputation asked that the govern- 
ment should make available sufficient 
wheat to enable the mills to be kept go- 
ing. It was’ mentioned that at present 
25 mills in the country and six in the 
metropolitan area were idle. The em- 
ployers were prepared to carry out the 
government policy of “produce,” but 
were not permitted to do so. 

It was stated that every mill in Mel- 
bourne was working, and would continue 
to do so until the end of November, but 
in South Australia they had been elosed 
down since Sept. 4. In two years the ex- 
port of flour from South Australia had 
increased by 5,609 tons; in Victoria the 
increase for the same period had been 
31,961 tons, and in Western Australia 
25,550. For the same term South Aus- 
tralian wheat exports had advanced by 
28,316,623 bus, Victoria’s had decreased 
by 1,313,341, and Western Australia’s had 
increased by 4,779,960. The wheat ex- 
ported from South Australia in 1919-20 
had totaled 31,818,741 bus, arid 3,213,800 
had been ground into flour for export. 

The chairman of the South Australian 
Millowners’ Association (C. H. T. Con- 
nor) said millers were unable to obtain 
wheat, even at London parity. He 
thought it was a mistaken policy on the 
part of the Australian Wheat Board not 
to sell wheat at present prices, because 
= indications were that prices would 
fall. 

Several millers discussed the position 
with vigor. One of them asserted that 
since the beginning of the wheat pooling 
system South Australia never had had 
its proportion of freight. Another con- 
tended that the only way out was for the 
Wheat Board to throw open the markets 
of the world to the millers of South Aus- 
tralia. South Africa could have been 
supplied, but the Wheat Board had al- 
lowed Canada to get in and contract for 
the requirements of the Union until the 
end of the year. Further, the eastern 
markets were closed against South Aus- 
tralian millers. After all, world’s parity 
was made up by what (say) Canada, the 
United States of America and Shanghai 
were exporting flour at. 

If the board closed the markets against 
the millers, it should keep the mills going 
gristing wheat for home requirements. 
The millers were prepared to return the 
Wheat Board world’s parity if it would 
open the markets to them. Unless the 
mills were kept going there soon would 
be no mill offal in South Australia, and 
that would bring about a serious crisis in 
many industries. 

The treasurer, in replying to the depu- 
tation, said the reason gristing had 
stopped was that wheat was worth more 
per bushel today than if ground into 
flour and offal. With regard to the con- 
tinued running of the Melbourne mills he 
said that state might be able to ship more 
flour than South Australia, but he be- 
lieved the latter should get its fair share 
of shipping. The Wheat Board now 
held 6,500 tons of flour purchased from 
the millers, but was unable to find a 
profitable market for it. Proceeding, the 
treasurer dealt with the quantities of 
flour shipped from South Australia dur- 
ing the prewar period of five years, and 
the five years’ war. “In 1909,” he said, 
“the export was 35,760 tons; in 1910, 
39,206; 1911, 45,000; 1912, 47,000; 1913, 
49,000; 1914-15, 25,000; 1915-16, 28,000; 
1916-17, 53,000; 1917-18, 64,000; 1918-19, 
87,000; and in 1919-20, 84,000.” Those 
figures, he concluded, were astounding. 

The manager of the Victorian Wheat 
Commission recently explained the posi- 
tion in regard to flour shipments on pri- 
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vate account to Belgiim, the United 
Kingdom and Egypt. He stated that he 
believed it was all flour from B grade 
wheat. Some time ago Japan bought 
large quantities of inferior wheat in Aus- 
tralia at relatively low rates. The Man- 
churian crop came in, and Japan was 
able to buy there and resell advantageous- 
ly in Australia, to a firm which entered in- 
to gristing contracts with various mill- 
ers in the hope of quitting the flour in 
South Africa. 

The Australian Wheat Board secured 
a premium on the wheat on the change of 
prospective destination from Japan to 
South Africa, and when the outcry against 
the quality of Australian flour arose in 
South Africa, and the original firm had 
to seek elsewhere for an outlet the in- 
terests of the farmers and the board 
were again fully protected. 

The speaker added that the export 
flour trade in all the states was dull at 
present, and had been for some time. 
Even the Australian Wheat Board, he 
said, was unable to dispose of several 
thousand tons of flour which had been 
gristed under contract with the millers. 
Large sales of Australian flour had been 
made, but not recently, to Mediterranean 
countries. He concluded, “Today the po- 
sition is that offal is so dear, and in such 
strong demand in over-sea countries, that 
it is easier to sell wheat than flour or, 
rather, a much higher price can be ob- 
tained for wheat in grain than in flour 
form, and in the interests of the farm- 
ers the board is out to secure the best 
price it can.” 

Wheat and flour shipments from the 
various states advised since Dec. 1 last 
have been and compare with those of 
the like periods of the two previous sea- 
sons as follows: 


WHEAT (BUS) 


1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
S. Australia.. 3,502,118 25,575,580 31,818,741 
Victoria ..... 8,661,855 28,178,658 7,348,514 
N. S. Wales... 5,053,844 11,611,407 94,048 
W. Australia.. 1,267,468 3,714,845 . 6,047,428 





.++.18,485,285 69,280,490 45,308,731 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
568,667 95,111 64,276 


Totals 


76 





S. Australia ........ 





Victoria ......eeeees 85,194 208,258 117,155 
New South Wales ... 59,684 90,523 24,253 
W. Australia ....... 50,107 74,701 75,662 

Totals ...cscoccees 253,652 463,593 281,346 


Recently a small parcel of flour was 
sold to Java for October/November ship- 
ment, and it is hoped that other business 
may follow. The outlook, however, on 
the whole, is far from pleasing, so far as 
the millers are concerned. 

It has been reported that about 70,000 
tons of British and Japanese steamer 
tonnage have been secured for new crop 
loading. This is only a drop in the 
bucket when viewed in relation to the 
probable needs, but it furnishes an idea 
of what it is going to cost to get the 
coming wheat crop abroad. The freight 
rate of 150s per ton is approximately 4s 
per bu of wheat, so that the world’s 
prices will have to rule very high, for 
anything like recent net f.o.b. returns to 
be realized. 

Cuartes J. Marriews. 





REDUCTION IN PRICE URGED 

WaAsuinoton, D. C., Dec. 24.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Meredith has ad- 
dressed a letter to the fertilizer industry 
suggesting a reduction in prices quoted 
for the spring of 1921. 

“The Lever food control act does not 
authorize the fixing of prices of fertiliz- 
ers,’ Secretary Meredith stated, “but 
manufacturers who exact an unjust or 
unreasonable profit will be subject to 
prosecution. The prices of mixed fer- 
tilizers quoted by manufacturers for the 
spring of 1921 are too high. The consum- 
ing public is vitally interested in this 
matter, for the reason that the mainte- 
nance of high prices for fertilizers at a 
time when the prices of farm products 
have greatly declined may result in a 
curtailment of the use of fertilizers, a 
reduction in acreage and in yield per 
acre planted.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Martin Greif, head miller for the 
Prange Milling Co., New Douglas, IIL, 
who has been with that firm continuously 
for over 29 years, has resigned his posi- 
tion to enter the retail grocery business 
at Alton, Ill. His successor has as yet 
not been selected, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


Frederick O’Brien’s masterful “White 
Shadows in the South Seas” appears to 
have pioneered for a series of as inter- 
esting, if not quite so well written, books 
dealing with the romantic islanders of 
the far-flung southern Pacific. Among 
these recent volumes are Hector Mac- 
Quarrie’s “Tahiti Days,” and A. Safroni- 
Middleton’s “South Sea Foam.” 

One who has a real zest for life, and 
whose imagination can lift him further 
from his physical existence than the walls 
of house and business office, will like both 
these books. Safroni-Middleton’s is a 
chronicle of vagabonding among the isles 
of the South Seas. Before the mast as a 
common sailor, or afoot as the transient 
guest of chiefs or common people, al- 
ways with his “fiddle” tucked under one 
arm, he wandered in and out of many 
an adventure, the relation of which is 
as fascinating as the best of romantic 
fiction. He is an adept at conveying an 
impression of the witchery of moonlit 
nights, the weirdness of music played by 
untutored denizens of Samoa and Tahiti, 
the loveliness of the damsels of those 
palm-fringed shores, and the sentiment 
of the native poets. The chapters of his 
adventures are sandwiched with charm- 
ing translations of the mythology of the 
islanders. 

Mr. Safroni-Middleton, who confesses 
to ancestral strains of English, Scottish 
and Italian, knew Robert Louis Steven- 
son in Samoa. He not only consorted 
with chieftains and chieftainesses, but 
he went on treasure hunts with strange 
outcasts of civilized lands, and pene- 
trated to villages far removed from the 
eyes or knowledge of the casual visitor. 
His, indeed, were unbeaten paths. There 
is nothing more complete with the es- 
sence of gipsying charm than his chap- 
ter on “Troubadouring in Tahiti,’ and 
the story of his part in the abduction of 
Fae Fae, a Polynesian princess. 

In Suva, Fiji, he managed to wheedle 
his way into a heathen monastery that 
was the one surviving temple of another 
age. An ordinary white man “would 
have been clubbed, or doped with a mix- 
ture of kava and South Sea strychnine 
for intruding at a secret festival,” but 
he was received with open arms. “It 
seems incredible, when I think of the 
magnificent receptions I have had 
through being able to play my old Sun- 
day school hymns on a fiddle before ex- 
cannibal chiefs.” The tale of this haz- 
ardous visit, during which he was made 
the object of a taboo ceremony, being 
endowed by a priestess with godlike 
privileges entailing the doubtful one of 
embracing a hideous wooden idol, out- 
does even the most adventurous fiction. 

The narrative is filled with the shad- 
owy images of a multitude of dusky 
enchantresses: pretty Barbarossa, Maroa, 
Fanga Loma, Nieue, Singa Saloo, Fae 
Fae, Winga, and little Soogy, who mas- 
queraded as a boy until her heroic death 
disclosed her secret. There was also the 
white daughter of an outcast English- 
man, both of them completely reverted 
to atavism—but it is necessary to read 
the book to understand the dramatic 
tragedy of this page out of an exotic 
life. 

Mr. MacQuarrie was first introduced 
to the American reader through his war 
books, one of which was written “Over 
Here,” dealing with his observations of 
the American reaction to the war. Still 
in uniform, “with an uncertain spot” on 
one of his lungs, and feeling hopeless 
and ill, he went to the South Seas to get 
well. He did recover, and incidentally 
took a leading part in curbing the rav- 
ages of the Spanish influenza epidemic, 
which made a huge harvest in Tahiti. 
Among those who ‘perished was that ro- 
mantic South Sea character, Lavina, im- 
mortalized by W. Somerset Maugham, 
who called her Tiare Johnson in his 
novel, “The Moon and Sixpence.” 

“Although it is possible,” writes Mr. 
MacQuarrie, “to object to Mr. 
Maugham’s choice of such a name for 
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dear old Lavina, his picture is wonder- 
ful, so wonderful, indeed, that I can 
imagine her throwing up her hands in 
horror if any one had been brave enough 
to lend her the book. Lavina was an 
extraordinary combination of saint and 
sinner. She sinned in French and Ta- 
hitian, but was eminently respectable in 

English. She would have enjoyed a 

French translation of “The Moon and 

Sixpence.’ The natives called her ‘Lu- 

vina.’ And the very word raises a vision 

of Tahiti. One sees her sitting in her 
anteroom near the dining veranda, clad 
in a long flowing robe which helped to 
hide her ample figure. Her name brings 
back to one’s mind thoughts of delicious 
pineapple tarts, rum punch and _ iced 
cake; it suggests restful conversation 
and dreamy stories of Robert Louis Ste- 
yenson arrd the old romantic island days; 
ene remembers wild nights of the hula- 
hulas, and the scent of the Tiare Tahiti 
in the garden. Lavina was like the rest 
of her race—a perfect Christian in ev- 
erything except her inability to appreci- 
ate respectable morals. Her personality 
was extraordinary. One simply had to 

love her, and the happiest hours many a 

man has spent on Tahiti have been 

passed listening to her commonplace 
conversation.” 

It is with the same warm sympathy 
that Mr. MacQuarrie views the whole of 
the languorous, lackadaisical tropic para- 
dise through which he passed. He, too, 
like Mr. Safroni-Middleton, penetrated 
into native life, lived in communities or- 
dinarily inaccessible, and observed the 
lingering primitiveness that as yet is not 
much changed by encroaching western 
civilization. 

“South Sea Foam,” by A. Safroni-Middleton;: 
“Tahiti Days,” by Hector MacQuarrie; 
George H. Doran Co., New York. 
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FLAPPERS AND PHILOSOPHERS 
Whatever it is that F. Scott Fitzgerald 
is endeavoring to do to modern litera- 
ture, he is at least doing it entertainingly. 
The eight short stories comprised in the 
recent volume, “Flappers and _ Philoso- 
phers,” run the gamut of style and mood. 
The set begins with Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
most romantic effort, “The Offshore 
Pirate.” It is, indeed, an “unlikely story,” 
as the first three words of it give warn- 
ing; yet it sparkles with style, action, 
color, extravagance and_ eccentricity. 
Other tales in the collection that merit 
equal credit are “Head and Shoulders,” 
“The Cut Glass - Bowl,” “Bernice Bobs 

Her Hair,” and “Benediction.” 

There is an O. Henry tinge to nearly 
all Mr. Fitzgerald’s tales. “Bernice Bobs 
Her Hair” has the O. Henry whip snap 
at the end, and “Head and Shoulders” 
displays a reverse twist which that mas- 
ter no doubt would have been proud to 
claim. The ingenuity of his works, since 
this is a necessity in American fiction to- 
day, is a sure index to his popularity. 
There is something of the moving picture 
accent in his blatant levity and exag- 
geration. 

“Flappers and Philosophers,” by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald; Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, 
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THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN 
Those who like the typical tale of the 
Far North, full of the conventional tim- 
ber country scenery and people, will be 
pleased with Mr. Curwood’s novel, “The 
Valley of Silent Men.” It is his best 
book. There are graphic word pictures 
of the farthest outposts of civilization 
in northern British Columbia, the plot 
has plenty of thrills, and there is a 
charming heroine molded in the tradi- 
tional school. 

The hero of the tale is Sergeant Kent, 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
He has won the reputation of being the 
most ruthless and the most just of all 
the north country hunters of evil men. 
The reader, therefore, shares the con- 
sternation of his trailmates when, on 
what the doctor has told him is his 
deathbed, Kent confesses to the brutal 
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murder of a man named Barkley. Th, 
author reassures the reader before the 
end .of the first chapter, however, that 
Kent’s “confession” is nothing more thay 
a magnanimous lie told to set free gn. 
other man whom Kent believes guilty 
but who once saved his life. A fey 
pages further on there appears the fyy- 
ther complication that the doctor’s diag. 
nosis was wrong, and that Kent wij] 
recover. His “confession” has doomed 
him to hanging if he cannot prove hig 
innocence, and to imprisonment for jer. 
jury even if he can. 

These alternatives become more som. 
ber as it develops that Kent, whil- he 
lay on his sickbed, has fallen in |oye 
with a beautiful girl of mystery, Fo, 
her he becomes a fugitive from justice, 
and then the man hunter becomes the 
hunted. Marette, the girl of mystery, 
joins him in his flight, which leads down 
thousands of miles of fabled rivers 
toward the Arctic. They become s>pa- 
rated through the wreck of their hoat, 
and the rest of the book deals with 
Kent’s search for the Valley of Silent 
Men, the home of Marette, which he he- 
lieves to be hidden somewhere in the 
wilderness beyond the Yukon. The end 
of the tale, of course, rewards his se. rch 
and solves the mystery of Marette 
“The Valley of Silent Men,” by James < 

Curwood; Cosmopolitan Book Corpo: 

New York; $2 net. 

* * 
THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 
Mrs, Wharton’s novels are alw: a 


literary event, and her latest one just 
be ranked among the very finest of the 
year. It is probable, also, that her ad- 
mirers will agree in the judgment it 
“The Age of Innocence” stands _ j{irst 


among her many notable works. 

The story, which is satirically named, 
has the New York of 1875 as its k- 
ground. It is a _ revivification of the 
period and its people, a picture of the 
close knit, tenacious customs of the so- 
ciety of the time. The formal and 
orate dinner parties of the seventies ar 
described vigorously and with irony 
Mrs. Wharton bares the desperate mo- 
notony of this social life, the arti(icial 
and false standards of its devotees, and 
in the closing pages of the book brings 
in the fresher and more wholesome air 
of a younger generation. 

To New York as it was when Forty- 
Second Street was uptown returns F len, 
Countess Olenska, who has left her 
brutal Polish husband to find refuge 
among her own kin. Her people, closely 
connected with the Mingotts, hold high 
place in the social heirarchy. She is 
successful in re-entering New York so 
ciety, but does not fit in with the Van 
der Leydens, Mingotts, and other dvwell- 
ers in brownstone mausoleums, whos 
standards she finds so different from 
those of the European group that had 
interested her abroad. She misses the 
artistic and literary life she has left be- 
hind, and some of this feeling she un 
consciously awakens in Archer New!:nd, 
who is engaged to her little cousin, \ay 
Wayland. New York misunderstinds 
the friendship that grows up_ between 
them, and its outcome is inevitable. ‘The 
two young women are contrasted in a 
manner that is essentially dramatic, and 
the triangle reaches a fitting solution 
through Mrs. Wharton’s customary sure 
touch. 

“The Age of Innocence,” by Edith Wh 

D. Appleton & Co., New York; $2 n 
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THE IMMORTAL CRUSOE 


Republications of that immortal |! 


man document, “Robinson Crusoe,” \\av 
been innumerable in the 300 years - ince 
it first appeared in print, but few av 
been more handsomely done, for poy ular 
distribution, than the volume that has 
just come from the Cosmopolitan |}ook 
Corporation’s press, designed, und ibt- 
edly, for the Christmas trade. The text 
is in large type, and the binding and 
decorative features are very attrac ive. 
The illustrations, which are full-pag:. in 
color, were painted by N. C. Wyeth, who 
has‘handled his subject with great -kill 
and evident appreciation. 


“Robinson Crusoe,’’ by Daniel DeFoe, 
illustrations by N. C. Wyeth; Cosmopo ita! 
Book Corporation, New York. 
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Any book reviewed in these columns cat 


be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co» 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MEXICAN SHIPS ON PACIFIO 

Saw Francisco, Cat., Dec. 24.—Word 
that the 3,000-ton steamer Mexico and 
four other freight steamships formerly 
operated by La Cia Mexicana de Navi- 
vacion Co. of Vera Cruz, but now under 
the management of the department of 
foment, Mexico City, will be employed 
in passenger and freight service between 
San Francisco, San Diego and Mexican 
west coust ports, has been received here 
from G jaymas. 

The Mexico and the four other vessels 
that will be placed on the California run 
formerly were owned by Salvador Al- 
varado, recently governor of Yucatan, 
hut now secretary of the treasury under 
the Obregon government. Alvarado, as 
head of La Cia Mexicana de Navigacion 
Co., turned these vessels over to the gov- 
: with the request that they be 


synmen: 
per > Mexican west coast to develop 
the maritime trade at those ports. 

In line with this. policy of maritime 


vansion, the Mexican govern- 
ment has established free ports at Guay- 
mas and Mazatlan, and is urging Mexi- 
can shippers to co-operate in the up- 
building of commercial relations with 
America: exporters and importers. 

ments for placing the Mexico 


trade eX 


Arran; 
and other steamers on a bimonthly serv- 
ice between San Francisco, San Diego, 


Mazatlan, Acapulco, Manza- 
Salina Cruz, are now being 
he department of fomento, ad- 
m Guaymas state. The service 


Guaym 
nillo a 
made | 


vices t 
is expected to begin in January. 

The Mexico, the largest vessel of the 
fleet t will be employed in the new 
freig! \l passenger service, is of 3,100 
tons rister, 310 feet long, and was 


built 913 by W. Hamilton & Co., Ltd., 
R. C, Mason. 
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NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

The following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: 

President, Joseph H. Defrees, Chica- 
go; honorary vice presidents, A. B. Far- 
quhar, York, Pa. L. S. Gillette, Minneap- 
olis, and Charles Nagel, St. Louis; vice 
presidents, A. C. Bedford, New York, 
Willi Butterworth, Moline, Ill., May- 
nard Mclie, Los Angeles, and Philip S. 
Tuley, Louisville; resident vice presi- 
dent, Elliot H. Goodwin, Washington; 
. John Joy Edson, Washington; 
, D. A. Skinner, Washington. 

Senior Council: John H. Fahey, Bos- 
ton; Homer L. Ferguson, Newport 
New Va; Wallace D. Simmons, St. 
Louis; R. Goodwyn Rhett, Charleston; 
\. Wheeler, Chicago. 

D rs: Max W. Babb, Milwaukee; 
George H. Barbour, Detroit; R. M. Bis- 
tford, Conn; A. C. Carlton, Colo- 
rado Springs; John M. Crawford, Park- 
ers! W. Va; Clyde C. Dawson, Den- 
liam J. Dean, St. Paul; Howard 
Elliott, New York; Dorr E. Felt, Chi- 
‘ago; Philip H. Gadsden, Charleston; 
Charles C. George, Omaha; Edwin C. 
G Cincinnati; Clarence H. Howard, 

A. L. Humphrey, Pittsburgh; 
!. Johnston, New Britain, Conn; 
Charles S. Keith, Kansas City; Frank 
Ke Wichita Falls, Texas; James S. 
Ncmper, Chicago; Frederick J. Koster, 
San Francisco; W. S. MecLucas, Kansas 
( : Lewis E. Pierson, New York; John 
Li. ell, Wichita; Albert J. Rhodes, 
5 Bernard J. Rothwell, Boston; 

lers, New Orleans; George Ed. 
New York; John W. Staley, De- 

Lewis B. Stillwell, New York; 

\ n Strauss, Portland, Oregon; 

y C. Stuart, Elk Garden, Va; 
Nrucst T. Trigg, Philadelphia; Henry 
I ctor, Charlotte, N. C; Theodore F. 
\uitmarsh, New York; Thomas E. Wil- 


son, Chicago. 
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BUCKWHEAT PRICE STRONGER 
the ‘slodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
“1s. Writes to the trade: “The strength 
in the buckwheat price, which during the 
past month was demonstrated in a nega- 
lve wey by not sharing the decline of 
eals, has begun now to show in- 
of positive action toward higher 
es. At least it is more difficult to buy 
<wheat on basis of the prices ruling 
‘ast month than it was then. Whether 
acvances materialize will depend partly 
upon the action in other cereals, and 
am ‘lv upon the ratio of demand-to sup- 


other ce 


dic: hor 
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The topic under discussion was the ad- 
vantage of a woman’s stocking as a bank, 

“Nowadays, women wear hose so thin 
that you can read the serial numbers on 
the bills in the bankroll,” advanced the 
New Fangled Guy. 

“Oh, I admit the principal is all right, 
but the money draws altogether too much 
interest,” persisted the Old Mossback. 


—Fun, 

* * 
The colonel, who was known not to 
have spent all his early career in the 


neighborhood of a Y.M.C.A. had called 
his command together and given them a 
biblical address. The rest of the officers’ 
mess were kidding him about it. 

“You’re a fine old reprobate to be 
quoting Scripture,” declared the jigadier 
brindle. “Why, Dll bet you a tenner 
you can’t even quote the Lord’s Prayer.” 

“Done,” said the colonel promptly and 
began, “ ‘Now I lay me down to sleep— ” 

“Here’s the ten, colonel,” gasped Une 
Star, and then, turning to the others, 
added, “by gosh, boys, I didn’t think he 
knew it.” —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 

“Where did you get that cigar?” 

“Somebody gave it to me.” 

“A friend?” 

“T don’t know yet.” 

* * 


Judge. 


Election day had come and gone, and 
a colored brother wended his way home 
proud of himself and happy with the 
world. 

“Mandy,” he informed his wife. “Done 
made lots of money today, Mr. Smith 
comes along and gives me three dollars 
to vote for him, and den Mr. Brown 
gives me two dollars to vote for him, and 
finally Mr. Green gives me one dollar to 
vote for him.” 

“Lordy, lordy!” ejaculated his spouse. 
“Ain’t dat grand? And I suppose yo’ 
voted for Mr. Smith?” 

“*Deed, no. Ah voted for Mr. Green. 
Ah figgered he wasn’t so wicked as de 
odders.” Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“The storm burst up6én us so suddenly 
we had no warning of its approach,” re- 
lated the tornado victim. “In an instant 
the house was demolished and scattered 
to the four winds. How I escaped being 
torn to pieces I do not know. . . .” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated little Mr. 
Meek. “That reminds me. I almost for- 
got to-do an errand for my wife.” 

—Punch. 
* * 

It was a perfect French night. In other 
words, the rain was coming down steadily 
and the mud was at its stickiest. In 
“squab” formation—twos, three, fives and 
sixes—a regiment of Buffaloes was mov- 
ing into an alleged rest camp. The ac- 
cent was on the camp. 

The most forlorn of all the forlorn 
crew staggered against a barracks door- 
way, where he was accosted by a white 
noncom: 

“Well, Sam, whaddye think of this war 
now? Pretty good war?” 

With a facial expression that said he 
meant it, Sam replied: 

“Boss, dis yeah war never was a good 
war—and dis last day practically done 
ruined it com-pletely.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


One of the most interesting compari- 
sons of prices during the days of the 
gold strikes—not the kind prevalent 


nowadays—and those of the present: are, 


shown by a clipping from the Nevada 
State Journal of 1849. 

A menu, which is in the possession of 
a. New Yorker who had it handed down 


to him by his father, shows: bean soup, 
$1; grizzly bear steak, 75c; beans, plain 
75c, greased $1; hash, low grade 75c, 18- 
carat $1; jack rabbit, $1. 

A bill of fare was taken directly from 
a copy of the menu of the Eldorado 
Hotel, Placerville, Cal., in the heart of 
the gold rush. At the end of the list of 
foods the notation reads: “Square meals, 
$3, payable in advance. Gold scales at 
the end of the bar.” 

. * 


Speaking about great retreats, the Ger- 
man army pulled off one that ranks with 
the best. 

The large town of Fanchonville, won by 
the Germans in their first drive, became 
a headquarters for the three succeeding 
years. In the meantime they advanced a 
dozen miles further. 

Then came the inevitable. Beset by 
Yank, Tommy and Poilu, they were 
obliged to turn their faces back toward 
Germany, Feeling, however, that an 
order to retreat would wreak havoc with 
the men’s morale, the general, in a flash 
of inspiration, posted this order: 

“Advance at once to the rear and re- 
take Fanchonville.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


MIGHT MAKES RIGHT 

“Look here, Private O’Shea,” roared 
the sergeant. “Have you any right to 
wear that medal?” 

“If I ain’t I don’t know who has,” 
retorted O'Shea belligerently. “I took 
it away from the biggest guy in the out- 
ag —American Legion Weekly. 

* * 

“Who’s the boss here?” asked a travel- 
ling salesman as he stopped at a farm 
with a set of the World’s Best Literature 
in 12 volumes, 

“He is,” replied the man at the door 
wearily, pointing to the hired man loaf- 
ing hard in a field. “I’m only his em- 
ployer.” —American Agriculturist. 

* * 


A fastidious friend of ours, being down 
on Atlantic Avenue on business the other 
day, dropped into a hashery for lunch. 
It was a rough, ill-smelling place, but he 
thought he could manage to get down a 
cup of coffee and a doughnut, so he or- 
dered them. The waitress brought his 
coffee in a thick, heavy cup. ? 

“Where’s the saucer?” inquired our fas- 
tidious friend. 

“We don’t give no saucers here,” re- 
plied the girl, turning her wad of gum. 
“If we did, some lowbrow would come 
blowin’ in and drink out of his saucer 
an’ we'd lose a lot of our swell trade.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
7 + 


“T am glad to see you are free from 
that conceit which prompts professional 
jealousy,” said the man who assumes a 
patronizing and paternal manner. 

“Well,” said the young actor languid- 
ly, “to tell you the truth, I haven’t seen 
any actors whose work suggested any 
reason whatever for my being jealous.” 


—Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—GRADUATE CHEMIST; MUST 
be a good analyst, with flour and feed 
experience; a permanent position to man 


with the necessary initiative. Address 
$832, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


1607 


‘ 
A LARGE SHIPPER OF WHEAT FEEDS 
would like to get in touch with several 
first-class flour salesmen to sell wheat 
feeds in car lots in their respective ter- 
ritories as a side line; liberal comthission. 
Address 710, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED 


Competent, experienced loading 
foreman to have charge of the 
loading, packing and warehous- 
ing; proper salary to right man; 
steady work; mill has capacity 
of 1,500 bbls; located at large 


Missouri River terminal. tive 
age, outline fully experience; 
give references. Address 712, 


care Northwestern Miller, 231 
Board of Trade Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL 
engineer capable of being responsible for 
the design and construction of modern 
flour mill machinery; must also be capable 
salesman and be able to make flow sheets 
and plan mills for old established flour 
mill machinery manufacturers, Apply to 
Box 3811, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH CLEAR REC- 
ord for sales, character, habits, and of 
proven stability, desiring connection with 
large mill long established, centrally lo- 
cated, and producing high grade soft win- 
ter, hard winter and spring wheat flours, 
will do well to apply immediately; terri- 
tory, southern states; trade, wholesale 
grocers and bakers; this advertisement will 
appear once only. Address ‘Indiana Mill- 
er,” 3836, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. ; 

HIGH GRADE SALESMEN WANTED—A 
large spring wheat mill manufacturing 
high grade wheat and rye flour, together 
with a large corn goods capacity, has 
openings for salesmen who are producers, 
in New York state, New England, Indiana, 
West Virginia and Ohio; to the right kind 
of men we will make it worth while to 
connect with us; our complete line offers 
salesmen a special opportunity; with ap- 
plication give full particulars. Address 
3824, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 800 

bbls, or second miller in a larger mill; 10 

years’ experience in milling; at present 

employed; age 32; references furnished, 

Address 3835, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





BY COMPETENT ENGINEER, AGE 38, 17 
years’ experience on different makes of 
engines; Minnesota chief's papers; perma- 
nent position desired; can come on five 
days’ notice. Address 3821, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND GRAIN 
man, nine years wkHh Kansas mills as 
accountant, transit man and grain buyer; 
prefer Kansas or Southwest; references 
from former employers. Address 3789, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER IS OPEN FOR 
position in good mill of any capacity; 25 
years’ experience, hard and soft wheat; 
full financial guarantees covering all 
claims will be given. Address 3802, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMAN, AG® 31, ACQUAINT- 
ed with New York state trade outside New 
York City, desires connection Jan. 1 with 
reliable northwestern or southwestern 
mill; references furnished. Address 3814, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

FLOUR SALESMAN, ACQUAINTED -WITH 
car-lot and jobbing trade in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and part of Ohio, desires connection 
with reliable southwestern mill; record 
and references furnished. Address 3815, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER WANTS 
to take charge of 200 to 1,000-bbl mill 
where ability and results will be appre- 
ciated; now employed but would like to 
make a change. Address ‘‘Experienced,” 
3822, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. « 


YOUNG MAN, MARRIED, SIX YEARS’ EX- 
perience in milling office, desires position 
as assistant to sales manager large mill, 
who will help him grow in business abil- 
ity; or feel capable handling position of 
sales manager mill of 500 bbls daily ca- 
pacity; prefer make change soon as pos- 
sible after Jan. 1. Address 706, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN FOR 
position Jan. 1; good clean record; over 
10 years’ experience as saiesman and 
branch manager; have worked Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky; 
Pennsylvania preferred; well acquainted 
with all buyers; satisfactory reasons for 
seeking connection. Address 3818, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








INTENDENT OF POWER AND 
maintenance would like position with 
some growing manufacturing concern 
where pep and ability will gain promotion. 
Address 3780, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapgplis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





December 29, 1920 








AS ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER, OF- 
fice manager or chief clerk; eight years’ 
accounting experience with large concern, 
also road experience; Al references; age 
31; state fully position offered and salary 
paid in first letter. Address 3801, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 
$1,000 cash or more can arrange to buy 
a complete 50-bbl Midget Marvel mill; 
building and equipment is new and com- 
plete,—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment; local 
people wish to interest a practical miller 
and will give the right man liberal sup- 
port and the chance of his life; North 
Dakota location, plenty of the best spring 
wheat; this is a genuine opportunity for a 
man with experience and a good record. 
Address 3779, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—300-BBL MILL, ON OUR OWN 
property adjoining Burlington right of 
way; best location in Nebraska; county 
seat .town of 7,000 population; on two 
railroads; mill doing big business; must 
be sold to settle an estate. If interested 
write 3834, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—FLOUR GRINDING AND 

. milling plant equipment; two rollers, 6x 
20, one gyrator, one dust collector, wood 
and metal elevators, one scouring ma- 
chine, one barrel or bag weighing and fill- 
ing machine; practically new. Address 
Bear-Stewart Co., 13 W. Austin Ave., 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE 


One Waldron 9x24_ six-roller 
ball-bearing mill. 

One Dewald 9x24 six-roller mill. 

Four electric motors. 

One 16-in ball-bearing attrition 
grinder. 

Miscellaneous shafting, pulleys, 
belts, separators, cleaners, 
scales, elevators, etc., all in 

good condition. 

B. F. Hoopes & Son, 

105-111 West Monroe 8t., 

Bloomington, Ill. 





FOR SALE—WE WILL FURNISH A 560- 
bbl Midget mill with all machinery, in- 
cluding power plant, either motor or gas 
engine, also two-pair-high roller mill for 
feed for $5,800, installed in owner’s build- 
ing; has run about one year; or a 25-bb! 
Midget for $3,200; has not ground 800 bbis 
of flour since installed new. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, 


High Class 
Representation 
Wanted 


in all markets 


Davenport Flour Mills 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 








The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


Margot Asquith 


Illustrated by many Sketches and 
Portraits. A number of letters and 
important documents are also 
reproduced in facsimile. 


That this will be the most 
talked of book of the day is 
a foregone conclusion, but it 
is equally certain that it will 
survive the day and have a 
lasting place in literature 
among the most enjoyable 
and illuminating records of 
its kind. Net, $7.50 


8vo, Boxed Two Volumes 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Attention Brokers 


A well established spring wheat milling 
firm with a reputation of turning out 
the highest grades of flour, is looking 
for additional brokerage connections in 
the following territories: Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Western New York, Southern 
States. Write, giving full information, 
with references, to 3808, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 














YIELD and QUALITY 


are determining factors of a flour mill. 
We improve, enlarge or remodel your mill. 
Charges reasonable—results guaranteed. 

B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE 
Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 














PACKER TALLIES 


The DuRANT kind save money and annoyance. 
They Get Your Percentage Right. 
We'll supply your packers on 30 days’ trial. 

$6.50 each, if satisfactory. Ask for offer128, 


Durant Mf¢ Co., Milwaukee,Wis. 
(1390) 





Brokerage Connections 


A spring wheat mill, turning out 
the highest grade of spring wheat 
flour, is looking for desirable 
brokerage connections. Address 
3809, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 


some ] bargains in 


MOTORS— ENGINES 

Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 

— wee 9 and Milling cee 
Send for your copy— 


ZE ELNICKER in ST. Louis 








. . The only modern 
Riverside Code miller’s code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $4.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 











and ‘Milling Lessons” 75¢ each ; 
eign $6.75. 


Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 


Life experience my guarantee. Finest credentials. 
“Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘ ed 


and Milling Engineer’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 
CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A, 


Results sure. My Books “Book of Receipts’’ 








SYSTEMATIZERS 





AUDITORS 


INCOME TAX EXPERTS 


SPECIALISTs IN ALL BrancueEs oF FLour Mitzi Accountinc Work 


MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 
to grain, flour and mill products. Do not overlook 
delay, shortage, decline in market and deterioration 
claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take i 
up the commonly termed “clear record” claims. This 
service is furnished on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


No Collection 
No Pay 





a 
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Fegles Construction Co., Ltd. 


Engineers — Contractors 


Fort William, Ontario —.- Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Constructing Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Docks,etc.,in any part of the world 














Bureau of 


Three Color Process Plates a Specialty One of the large Engraving Houses of the U, 8. 


Printi 
Engraving, Minneapolis Prise; Engravers, Makers of Printing | 

















